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OBEAT EXHIBITIOK. 



•* Theie hoBoars peace to bappy Britain bringi» 
Thete are imperial worka and worth j Uofa." 



Ik seeking to give a plain and intelligible account 
of the past progress and present position of the great 
and noble scheme about to b^ realised in the year 1851 
— a scheme worthy of the age in which we live, worthy 
of the people through whose liberality and patriotism 
it is to be accomplishedi and worthy of the Pnnce under 
whose skilfiil and earnest suggestiveness and |^dance 
it has attained to its present position, it is not intended 
to aim at more than can fairly be accomplished from 
records of an unimpeachable characteri and oy testimony 
of the most unexceptionable nature. AH speculation or 
mere hearsay gossip will be carefully eschewed, and the 
'^ round unvarnished" facts of history dealt with from 
authentic records, in such a manner as to fairly trace 
out the progress of this most important movement, b^ 
with the most momentous consequences to the future in- 
dustry and arts of this country, and even of the world at 
large, which the history of any period has recorded, 
previous to entering upon this task, it is desirable to 
repudiate all bias in favour of any person, class, or party, 

▲ 9 
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and to announce a zealous wish to do justice to all who 
have assisted, either indirectly^ in preparing the public 
mind for the reception of this stupendous scheme, or 
directly in working out the details of the earlier kindred 
attempts — the acorn from whence has sprung this roa« 
jestic oak,— or more directly still, endeavouring in the 
full and complete sense to mature the details of this 
gi^ntic undertaking which is about to astonish and 
enlighten the world by its results. 

Great and noble things are always of slow growth, 
and the result of a gradual progressiveness. Systems 
of any value are the result of a series of mental opera- 
tions, and these too in many individual minds, rather 
than the spontaneous production of one mind, however 
capacious. Yet the history of every great movement 
proves that some finely-toned and well-adjusted capa- 
citi^ is invariably required as the medium by and through 
which the miscellaneous suggestions, and even distant 
achievements of others shall find their true and com- 
plete development, and the grand total become a "great 
fact" for the age in which it is realised, and a memento 
of the progress of humanity to all future time. To say 
that the proposition to hold a Great Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry of All Nations has not arisen out of 
the wants, necessities, and aspirations of this present 
age, is to say that it is before its time, and that its 
foundations had not been thoroughly and well laid prior 
to the present superstructure being devised ; — it would 
be to say that it was an exception to all earthly things, 
and that it had sprung into being, like the fabled Mi- 
nerva, fulljr grown, armed and accoutred from the 
head of Jupiter ; but it would be equally unjust and un- 
wise to say that its full and complete aevelopment was 
not the result of a full and complete perception of the 
innumerable advantages to be aerived therefrom ; and 
that such a pjerception existed in the mind of His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, his zeal and talent in superin- 
tending anil working out its details, and his thorough 
earnestness in its promotion und^r manjf serious du* 
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ooiiraffementSy ^royes beyond a}l shadow of a doabt 
That kindred minds and capacities assisted in all this 
must be equally evident, and that even the dead weight 
of occasional obstruction, in the shape of ill-judg- 
ing and misdirected zeal, had its uses, whether it 
came from those who approved or disapproved of the 
proposition without knowing exactly why. Active, 
serious, and well-considered opposition was an ordeal 
which its universality secured it against. It only re- 
quired to be explained and understood to find a ready 
acceptance, and when once made clear to the popular 
understanding the wonder appeared to be that it had 
not been done before. This, however, is easily answered 
upon the principle already enunciated :— it had to grow, 
and the time had not yet arrived. Let any one cast a 
retrospective glance at the state ofpublic feeling as re- 
gards the arts twenty years ago. What symptom was 
there of their attaining the present position they hold 
in the estimation of tne people of this country 7 Is it 
imagined then that this chan&^e has come upon us at 
once ? Assuredly not ! He who thought so would be a 
very superficial observer. In a critique * upon the Ex- 
position of Manufactures, held at Birmingham^ in 1840, 
the results of which will be noticed in their proper 
place, it was well said, that ''the mist which has 
iutherto veiled the essentials of beauty from our manu- 
-iacturers and artizans seems rapidly clearing away, and 
-though we must wait longer and work harder in order 
to the complete result, yet it is not upon a mere mo- 
dicum of success we have now to congratulate our- 
-selves," (alluding, of course, to the Exhibition then 
open). ** Some persons may enquire whence all this 
progress ? The progress arises in common with every 
other manifestation of those refining influences on whien 
the present age has to congratulate itself. It has not 
been^the work of one day or one year, nor the result of 
one effort, but has arisen, slowly but surely, out of 

• « MldlAQd Counties HeriOd.'* 
A3 
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the deadening influences of a past period, throu/|fh the 
awakening perceptions of the mass of the people, and 
the well-directea efforts of the few ; who, seeing the 
advantage to be derived from a higher cultivation of 
those perceptions of the beautiful which all men enjoy- 
in a greater or less degree, took up this question as one 
of the greatest importance in a commercial point of 
view, and as calculated to add lustre to our national 
position, by the development of those graces of civilisa- 
tion — the arts decorative and ornamental." 

To trace this progress, and the well-directed efforts of 
the few, will be the first step in this history. It must, 
however, be constantly borne in mind that the influen* 
tial example of our neighbours, the French, has had a 
most powerful effect in stimulating thought and concen- 
trating our efforts in this direction. The results foUoin'- 
ing each of the Quinquennial Exhibitions held at Paris 
were very marked, more particularly that of 1844, and 
in one class of minds produced serious misgivings as to 
the future position of those ornamental manufactures in 
which we had hitherto excelled, whilst in another class 
it produced a firm conviction that nothing was worth 
buying except of French design at least, and if of 
French workmanship so much the better. If it were 
possible to estimate the amount of falsehood and chica- 
nery to which this state of things has led during the 
past twelve or fourteen years, it would astound and hor- 
rify every ingenuous mind, since the legitimate com- 
merce 01 the country was fast becoming overlaid hy 
a complete system of forgery or misrepresentation, and 
the ingenious artisan or talented artist constantly mor- 
tified and discouraged by seeing his best efforts, those 
too on which he most prided himself, sold as the produc- 
tion of his rival, for 410 other purpose and producing no 
other advantage to the seller or buyer than the mere 
gratification 01 a certain whim or prejudice arising out 
of an ignorance of the talent around them, which only 
required fair and legitimate encouragement to become 
aU that the mo^t fastidious could exjpect or desire. Too 
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frequently men who knew better, and oueht to have 
set a better example, were seized with this anti-na- 
tionality, saeely pronouncing that their countrymen 
could never do what they hid never in modern times 
been taught or encouran^ed to do, and instead of invok- 
ing the example of the talented and well-educated 
foreigner as a stimulus to greater exertion, they used 
it as an argument against the promotion of the best in. 
terests of tneir country — the development of the talent 
of its artizans in the production of the decorated utili- 
ties of everj'-^ay life, by and through which our com- 
merce and national position are alone to be sustained 
in future. The veriest savage looks for some kind of 
ornament or decoration, and as men progress, their 
wants become more reiined and more distinct in this 
respect ; and if one class of men or one country cannot 
provide for these wants, they seek out another, and 
those who cater best reap the advantage. Again, na- 
tions live by the arts of peace, and no nation more so 
than the British ; yet all, or nearly all, her rewards 
have hitherto been lavished on the professors of the 
arts of war, and instances are very rare of the real be- 
nefactor of his country in those arts by which we hold 
our position as a people, being recognised and re- 
warded for these services to their fellow-men. If, like 
Arkwright, Watt, Peel, or Stephenson, fortune crowns 
their eftbrts, they take rank not from the utility of their 
pursuits, and their value to tlieir fellow-men, but fi'om 
their individual success, and the conventional position 
which that success, as manifested in their well-earned 
and nobly-merited wealth, gives them in common with 
men neither possessing their capacity nor emulating 
their utility. 

It was time, therefore, that some such celebration of 
the progress of the great cause of the industrial arts as 
that now in preparation should be held ; and it is be- 
cause it toas time, that it is to be held, and that it has met 
with such signal favour on all hands, except at the 
hands of those who never see beyond their noses, and 
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rsever nnderstand anythiDg beyond the ordinary pale of 
every-day ideas, or of those who are too polite or well- 
bred to meddle with useful things. But m addition to 
the importance of this question of art as applied to 
manufacture, a palpable and complete illustration of the 
Value and triumphant development of the mechanical 
skill of our countrymen needed some just and perfect 
recognition. The talent which our manufacturing sys- 
tem had brought out and encouraged, together with the 
results of our railways in necessitating the construction 
of works in civil engineering, of a magnitude such as 
the world has certainly not seen in modem times, and 
of a utility immeasurably beyond ancient works of a 
kindred character, rendered it imperative that some 
such gathering as this should be made, so that the in* 
genious men of the day may at least be recognised and 
rewarded, though in a slight degree, for the benefits 
their inventions have conferred on the present age, and 
will confer on future ages. The principle that such 
oueht to be the course adopted by a great nation is as 
old as nations themselves. In all ages great occasions 
have been seized or created, upon which the meritorious 
fions of each individual nation could be rewarded and 
publicly recognized;* and the |)resent great occasion 
only differs in the degree to which this principle is to 
be carried out, since in the one case we have a nation 
doing the necessary act of justice within itself, whilst in 
this year ^1851) it is proposed to recognize the talent, 
skill and industry of aU nations, and to bestow upon 
the most worthy children of the present a^e rewards 
which,^ if not altogether adequate to their deserts, will 
yet, when gained in such an arena, be a substantial 



• M Amongst the Greeks, tbe best man, and the most highly honoured 
by the public, was he who could manifest the greatest personal worth 
and the most superior ability. All were invited to a competition, 
where whatever was truly excellent in nature, in conduct, and in arts : 
whatever was great, admirable, graceful, and becoming ; whatever could 
tend to give the utmost degree of finish and completeness to the 
human character, was the object of general admiration." — Barry** 
Leeture§ on Painting, 
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earnest of contemporaneons appreciation. ThiB princi- 
ple, too, has been that on whicn some of the most useful 
associations in Great Britain have been based, and by 
and through which an enormous amount of talent and 
skill has been brought out and encouraged during the 
past century. The present movement, Tikewisey is in- 
debted to these associations for its full and complete 
growth ; and through one of them, " The Society of 
Art&" the first paragraph of whose Royal Charter of 
Incorporation recites that it was '^ established in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, for 
the encouragement of the Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce of the country, by bestowing rewards for such 
productions, inventions, or improvements as should tend 
to the employment of the poor, to the increase of trade, 
and to the riches and honour of the kingdom, by pro. 
moting industry and emulation,'' it is mainly owing 
that this ffreat and glorious project was launched uiK>n 
the tide of public favour, and placed in such a position 
that nothing but the most culpable apathy, or the most 
perverse blindness to national interests, could have pre- 
vented the public from taking it up and making it the 
astounding reality it has now become. The Society of 
Arts had, from its very commencement, acted more or 
less in this direction. Like all such associations, it 
had its fluctuations of prosperity and periods of activity 
and inaction. For some years previous to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert becoming its President, it had 
done comparatively little towards the real object for 
which it was instituted, and its afiairs had fallen into 
such a condition that but for the infusion of new blood, 
that last and desperate expedient of falling concerns 
---amalgamation — would have been resorted to. Hap- 
pily this was avoided ; earnest and intelligent men took 
the helm of its affair?, and it is, as already stated, be- 
yond all question that the Great Industrial display of 
1851 owes very much to this now flourishing and useful 
society. In Ireland the Royal Dublin Society, founded 
in 1723 (thirty years before the London Society of 
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Alts), had done much for the encouragement of the 
arts aud manufactures of Ireland, and there is no doubt 
that the triennial exhibitions of this society, in which 
gold and silver medals and certificates were awarded for 
the best products of various kinds in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and the arts, were really tne first properly 
organized expositions of the industrial arts held in the 
three kingdoms. Two or three futile attempts were 
made prior to anything like a successful result being 
achieved ; but in 1829 an exhibition of Irish products 
was duly opened,* and similar displays have been held 
every three years since that period, and with increasing 
success. The rewards, as above indicated, were confined 
entirelj to Ireland, and until the one of last year (1850), 
in which the seventh exhibition was held, none bu: 
Irish manufactures were permitted to be exhibited ; on 
this last occasion, however, contributions were solicited 
from, and sent by, many manufacturers in England 
and Scotland, and the result, according to pubfished 
accounts, was a display of a most interesting character. 
England and Ireland being thus represented by their 
respective associations, each working in its own sphere 
of usefulness, it is now necessary that it should be shown 
that Scotland was not idle in the encouragement of her 
manufacturers and skilled artizans. The Board of Trus- 
tees for the encouragement of manufactures in Scotland 
was established in 1727, and arose out of arrangements 
as to the appropriation of certain funds due by Eng- 
land to Scotland at the Union ; and there can be no 
doubt that to the influence of this Board, and its en- 
couragement of the early efforts of Scottish industry, 
nmch of th£ present success of that country in the ma- 
nufacture of carpets, shawls, linen-damasks, and fancy 
muslins, is due. One of its leading features, however, 
was a School of Art, and when it is known that all 
the most eminent artists of Scotland were educated in 



^ The credit of this succenfiil efitort is said to be due to Sir Edward 
Stanley, still a member of the Committee of MaDu&cturea of the 
Eoyil Dublin Society. 
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that Bcbool— that Wilkie, Stanfield, Roberts. AUan^ 
and others of kindred genius, owe their thorough know- 
ledge of art to the teaching received therein, its impoi^ 
tance cannot be over estimated ; but it was in getting 
together, from time to time, the products of the loom, 
stimulating by well considered rewards the dormant 
energies of manufacturers, encouraging the art of de« 
sign as applied to the utilities of life, and recognizing 
the value of all inventions promotive of human industry, 
that this Board of Trustees laid the foundation for that 
intelligence in the North which has brought forth its 
fruits m the cordial support given to the great move- 
ment now under consideration. 

It will thuB be seen that the foundation was being 
gradually and surely laid in each of the three king- 
doms, and that whilst France had been making great 
periodical demonstrations of the skill of her manufac^ 
turers and artizans, and laying the foundation for that 
monopoly in the regions of taste which is almost univer- 
sally awarded to her, we had not been altogether so 
idle as may at first sight appear; and that these 
smaller movements had not escaped the eyes of many 
X>ersons amongst us, the tracing out of subsequent pro- 
gress will clearly shew. In each of the associations we 
perceive a distinct acknowledgment of the Exhibition 
principle, as also of that of a public recognition o. 
talent, ingenuity, and skill, by rewards of medals and 
certificates. J^ot that the prizes awarded could be said 
to be any adequate compensation in themselves, but that 
they gave the inventor of a machine, the designer of a 
pattern, or the manufacturer of any article of general 
use, an opportunity of advertising, so to speak, the ex- 
cellence 01 his special production, and thus founding, as 
it has done in many mstances, the great manufactur- 
ing reputation enjoyed by certain individuals or firms 
for the production of articles of utility. There was, 
however, one special drawback to the full success of 
these periodical exhibitions of manufacture in which art 
entered as a leading element^ and this was the want of a 
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protection in the shape of a copyright of designs. The 
i'atent laws,* absurd and crushing as they were, and 
still are, to the poor and ingenious man, gave a protec- 
tion when once the law was fairly appealed to, and the 
right secured ; but until a comparatively recent period 
we had no copyright in industrial designs, and, conse- 
quently, except m special cases in which they could 
almost defy imitation, our manufacturers declined to 
exhibit the results of their skill, except in the market, 



* A vigorous and well-directed movement has been commenced 
against this anomalous state of things in which the Society of Arts is 
taking an honourable load. A number of nobliemen and gentlemen, 
members of that Society, have consented, at the request of the Council, 
to act as a. Committee for promoting Legislative Recognition of the 
Rights of Inventors by means of an easy registration of them, in accord, 
ance with the principles agreed on by the Council of the Society in 
1849. 

In an admirable first Report just issued by that Committee, the pre- 
sent system is thus forcibly characterized : — " A British subject haa 
no right of property whatever in that intellectual labour which pro- 
duces invention or scientific discovery, excepting such as he can obtain 
by petition from the Crown. He may have bestowed years of mental 
exorcise and manual toil in perfecting a discovery most beneficial to 
mankind, still he is not in the position of being able to claim even the 
recognition of the fruits of his labour as his own. He must become a 
petitioner for the right to the Crown, which is absolute and irrespon- 
sible, and may refiise it without any power whatever of appeal. Many 
and weU settied as are the rights oi British subjects compared with 
those of other nations, the suppliant inventor has no rights of his own 
in his invention. The inventor in France, in America, in Holland, and 
in Belgium, even in Austria and Spain, has his rights recognized by 
declared law ; but the Englishman has none. By passing through a 
series of formulas so antiquated that the origin of them is lost in the 
obscurity of past centuries — so empty and frivolous that common 
sense revolts at them — so numerous that they can hardly be reckoned 
accurately — so intricate, tliat every one seems a pitfUl to discourage 
scientific invention to the utmost— so inexplicable, that the greatest 
diversity of opinion obtains in interpreting them— so costly, as to 
place scientific intelligence wholly within the power of capital, an in- 
ventor may at last obtain a mere recognition of his riglit, which he is 
then at liberty to perfect as he may be best able. Thus the United 
Kingdom presents the anomaly that whilst it is the greatest manu- 
4acturing nation in the world, possessing boundless capital and most 
active individual energy, combined with a vast amount of inventive 
ability, to which the genius of the people gives the mest practical 
development, the principles of jurisprudence, which should regulate 
its inventive science and manufacturing skill, are vdry far behind those 
of other nations inferior in civi?izatioa to herself." 
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by which means they obtained the start of an nnscnx- 
imlous rival. Contrast this •with the French system, 
which secures as the undoubted right of every man who 
chooses to claim the protection afforded, the results of 
his talents as a designer, inventor, or manufacturer. 
Each of these, therefore, fearlessly eoes into a competi- 
tion of excellence, well knowing that he has his re- 
medy against » dishonest opponent ; whilst that oppo- 
nent is prevented takine advantage of the exposition of 
his competitor's skill, if not by the principles of honour, 
at least by the laws of his country. This lies at the root 
of the success of the system of Quinquennial Exposition 
as pursued in France, whilst the want of this protection 
has been hitherto the great and immediate cause of no- 
«ich display, on a scale at all commensurate with the 
important mterests at stake or with the real position 
of Britain as (Tmanufacturing country, having hitherto 
taken place ; and even now the leaven of petty jea- 
lousies, not yet extinct, and perhaps not likely to lie so 
in this generation, remains to prevent that true recipro- 
city which is the very essence of such displaj's of mutual 
skill and enterprise. It is true we have a Copyright of 
Designs Act, affording, as now amended, a fair and 
reasonable protection, but we want also a code of 
honour amongst our manufacturers which should lead 
each to spurn the idea of appropriating his neighbour's 
invention or desi^s to his own use, in Tike manner as he 
would spurn the idea of picking his pocket, since, in a 
moral point of view there is not the slightest difference 
between the two. 

The security of a copyright of designs for manufac- 
tures, then, was, the first great step towards the present 
position of affairs, since, without that, not one man in 
ten would have undertaken to exhibit. This is exem- 

Slified by the present movement in favour of an imme- 
iate alteration of the patent laws, since no man of sense 
will exhibit an unprotected machine of any value in an 
economic point of view until a change is made, and 
the Exhibition of 1861 will suffer in its Mechanical 
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Section in consequence ; more particularly as reg^ards 
original inventions. No sooner was the Copyright Act 
fainv passed than indications were giren that periodical 
exhibitions of manufacture were thought to be desirable, 
and the Frenc)i Exhibition of 1844 would seem to have 
given a palpable form to the indistinct outline ; collate- 
ral circumstances also tending to sive the masses of the 
people a taste for displays of this kind^ for about fifteen 
years ago a distinct movement commenced in favour of 
the admission of the people to public galleries : the Bri- 
tish Museum came into vogue as a lounge during holi- 
days ; the National Gallery became popular ; and, above 
all, in the provinces, Polytechnic Exhibitions in con- 
nection witn Mechanics' Institutions, commanded their 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of visitors. Thoush 
very miscellaneous collections, yet they were of the 
greatest possible value to the classes to whom they ap- 
pealed, and the honour of carrying out, in 1837, the first 
of tiiese exhibitions, is due to the directors of tiie Man. 
Chester Mechanics' Institution. The proceeds of this 
and subsequent exhibitions of a similar character cleared 
off a mortgage-debt of £8,000 with which the managers 
and promoters of that institution had long been encum- 
bered. Liverpool, Derby, Birmingham, and other large 
towns followed, and the remembrance ot these ^ispiaya 
did much towards promoting the present cordial sym- 
pathy which the working classes have evinced towards 
the (jreat Exhibition of 1851. 

So far, then, our history has dealt with the facts 
connected with the general progress of this question, 
and in what respect it, in common with other great 
movements, grew out of the collective, though at first 
sight isolated efforts of various associations, tul tending 
in one direction, — the improvement in the arts as ap- 
plied to manufieictures, and the cultivation of the taste of 
the people for the arts generally. 

It now becomes a somewhat personal question, and is 
narrowed to the exertions of mdividuals as promotive 
of the efforts of associations. In an interestiag and able 
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document/ prepared by Mr. Scott Russell^ late Secre- 
tary of the Society of Arts, and now one of the Secre- 
taries of the Hoyal Commission, read by him on the 
8th of February, 1850, before, and subsequently printed 
and circulated among, the members of the Society of 
Arts, there is a very distinct tracing out of the imme- 
diate jprogress of the Question, so far as the Society of 
Arts 18 concerned, ana the document is a valuable re- 
cord of the prominent part taken in this great work 
by his Royal Highness rrince Albert, by Messrs. Henry 
dole, C. Wentworth Dilke, and Francis Fuller, now 
members of the Executive Committee of the Roval Com- 
mission, and by Mr. Fothergill Cooke, and. Mr. F. 
Whishaw, a former Secretary of the Society of Arts. 
This record commences with certain proceedings of the 
Society on the 21st of May, 1845, and it is stated in 
a note, that Mr. Whishaw " endeavoured, so early as 
November, 1844, to elicit some demonstration of public 
opinion in fiivour of a plan he had contemplated for 
establishing an Exhibition of the Products or National 
Industry ; " but it will be necessary to go farther back 
in order to see how far others may have worked in the 
same direction. In the same note mention is made of 
Mr. d. Richards, of Birmingham, as having *^made 
very worthy efforts to get up an Exhibition of Indus- 
try, including Foreign Manufactures ; but we believe," 
says the note, " that they were confined to a single ex- 
hibition ; and his exertions, though continued for some 
years, commencing in 1836, were not crowned with suc- 
cess." On inquiry, we learn that the only result of Mr. 
Richards's labours was a very splendid Polytechnic Ex- 
hibition, similar to those already alluded to, as being 
so popularly useful in connection with "Mechanics' Insti* 
tutions. In the same note, a Mr. Wallis is mentione<f 
-'^ as an early promoter of the plan of National Expos!* 
tions similar to those on the Continent." This it is 



* *< statement of Proceedings prelimioary to the Exhibition of 
Industry of all Nations, 1851.** 

B 2 
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presumed must be Mr. George Wallis, formerly head 
master of the Manchester School of Design ; since^ 
daring his connection with that institution, an Expo- 
sition of British Manufactures is recorded in the '* Art 
Union," now the " Art Journal," as having been held 
in connection with the works of the stuclents of the 
school then under Mr. Wallis*s direction. The *' Art 
Union" describes and criticises this Exposition in a 
special number, published as a Supplement in January, 
1846, and the critiques are illustrated by a profusion of 
woodcuts, giving a very distinct idea of the extent and 
im]>ortance of this Exhibition, of which the "Art 
Union" prophetically remarkea, — "The first pure Ex- 
position of Industrial Art, exclusively for its own sake, 
which has ever been held in England, will mark an 
epoch not only in the history of Manchester, but also 
in the history of the empire. The example will not be 
lost : other schools will no doubt be roused to emula- 
tion ; but the honour of leading the way can never be 
dissevered from the name of Manchester." Fortu* 
nately. all conjecture on this subject is put an end 
to by a very interesting letter on " Expositions of Ma- 
nufacture and Local Museums of Art," published in the 
** Midland Counties Herald," * during the period at 
which the late Exposition at Birmingham was open, 
and attracting so much public attention. This letter is 
signed " George Wallis, formerly principal Master of 
the Manchester School of Design," and proceeds to 
detail certain minute beginnings and after-proceedings 
in connection with the growth of this question. Tracing 
up certain steps of progress, to which we freely confess 
we are largely indebted for many useful hints, the writer 
proceeds to state, that in 1842, when the rooms of the 
Birmingham Society of Arts had become comparatively 
useless through the secession of the resident artists from 
the annual exhibition of pictures, he wrote to a com- 
mittee formed for establishing the present School of 
Design in that building, and suggested " that in its 

• JKoTembdr 9tb« 1849. 
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plans for the establishment of a school in Birming 
Aam, it should make provision for a periodical Ex- 
position of Manuiactanng Art, as, from the central 
position of that town, to which all lines of railway 
seemed at that period to he converging, together witn 
the admirable character of the premises occupied by 
the Society, it would certainly be in a better position 
than the school of anv other provincial town for the 
realization of so desirable a result as the bringing toge* 
dier of specimens of the various manufactures of Eng- 
land at stated periods.'' On the invitation of the Com- 
mittee througn the chairman, it appears Mr. Wallis 
subsequently met them, and he states that all appeared 
to take up the question very warmly, and no member 
more so than the present Bishop of Manchester.* 
Nothing appears to nave been done beyond talking 
the matter over, but it is stated in tiie letter that that 
meeting and subsequent experience only served to con- 
vince the writer that '^ our manufacturers only needed 
a fair explanation of the question to take it up very 
warmly/' With this conviction, it would appear that 
in due time Mr. Wallis broached his views at Manches- 
ter, where he states that he was '^fortunate in his 
eolleaffue, the honorary secretary to the School of De- 
sign, Mr. George Jack8on,t who had long contemplated 
the possibility of a display of British manufacturing 
art, but who was anxious to see permanent results arise 
therefrom in the shape of locid museums.'' From sub- 
sequent statements m that letter, it would seem that 
these two gentlemen were the real originators of the 
Corporate Towns' Museum Bill, which Mr. Ewart sub- 
seq^uently brought into Parliament and got passed. 
This, however, was one of the collateral results of the 
exhibition agitation, but does not appear to have pro- 

■- I . . - - 

• Then the Bey. J. Prince Lee. 

f Mr. Jackson was one of the early promoters of Exhibitions in 
eonneotion with Mechanies' Institutions, and some lectures on Art, 
which he delivered at the Iffanchester Mechanics' Institution in ISST^ 
did much towards promoting, if they did not actually originate, Uie 
flnt Polytechnic Xxhihition. 

b8 
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duced mucli good in the direction in Tvhich it was in- 
tended, since scarcely a town in England has availed 
itself of its provisions to provide an instructive place 
of resort for its population. Probably the Great Ex- 
hibition may re-act in this direction. If so, its results 
will be of more permanent value than many have con- 
tenij)lated. Fashion is almost omnipotent, and a great 
display in London may lead to small displays in those 
portions of the provinces where such thmgs have not 
yet been dreamt of. 

It has been already stated, that the French Expo- 
sition of 1844 gave a g^at stimulus to the movement 
in favour of exhibitions of manufacture in England. 
Mr. Whishaw's proposal to the Society of Arts in No- 
vember of that year in all probability had its origin 
therein. In 1845, a palpable shape was ^ven to its 
progress by the getting up of a great Bazaar in Covent 
Garden, in aid of the funds of the Anti-Gom-Law 
League. Unfortunately, this Exposition, for such un- 
doubtedly it was, came in such a form that the good 
which otherwise might have resulted from it as a display 
of British ingenuity, skill, and enterprise, was much 
lessened. Still, enormous service was done, and this 
Bazaar proved beyond a doubt that the foreigner had 
had the credit for doing very much which in reality 
was done in this country, and it effectually openea 
the e3"es of a very large biody of persons on that point. 
The "Art L^nion"* devoted a large space to a descrip. 
tion of the best productions, in which Art entered as an 
element, and gave numerous illustrations, taking, occa- 
sion to follow up its already distinctly avowed advo- 
cacy of a National Exposition ; and from that time 
one of our ablest writers on industrial subjects, the 
late Dr. Cooke Taylor, pursued the theme in that 
journal on all fitting opportunities, working earnestly' 
in conjunction with the able editor, Mr. S. G. Hall, 
thus doing a great service in constantly bringing the 

__ • 
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question df industrial art and its increasing importance 
to us, as a commercial people, before the public. 

The statement published by the Society of Arts has 
been already quoted with reference to a record of the 
proceedings or the society on the 21st of May, 1846. In 
the " Art Union " of the 1st of May in that year, an 
advertisement appears from the Council of the Man- 
chester School ot Design, announcing their intention 
to hold, during the vacation in August following, an 
'^ Exhibition of Manufactures and Industrial Art,'' in 
connection with the drawings to be produced by the 
students in competition for the prizes. The Council 
8tate their object to be "to exMbit by this means the 
state of perfection which tlie various brandies of ma" 
nufaciwe may luave then attained; to show the value 
that the application of the principles of art adds to our 
national resources; and to illustrate the necessity for eX" 
tended means of imparting correct knowledge of the 
principles of Industrial Art amongst a large and more 
talented class than have liitlierto been inclined to devote 
their attention to these pursuits," 
This bears out the statement made in Mr. Wa]Ib*s * 

* We are glad to state that the able and intelligent services of Mr, 
Wallis to the cause, in season and out of season, liave received a grace* 
ful and appropriate recognition at the hands of the Royal Commiso 
aioTi, by a share of the general management and superintendence of tlie 
Manufacturing Section being confided to him— an appointment alike 
creditable to both parties. We must not omit to pay our own tribute of 
thanks to this gentleman for the prompt and obliging courtesy with 
which, at our request, he has furnished us witli copies of documents 
in his possession, knd given the necessary references for their confir- 
raation. We are further indebted to him for information relating to 
the Royal Dublin Society and its Triennial Exhibitions, and lastly, 
for callinf^ our attention ^to a little pamphlet, privately circulated 
by B£r. Richard Burnet, of Covent Garden, formerly of Dovonport. 
In this brochure we find an admirable letter, dated London, March 
S4, 1841, addressed-to the inhabitants of Devonport, and published in 
the Denonporl Telegraph at that period. In this letter Mr. Burnet 
distinctly proposes an " Exposition of Arts," in connection with the 
Devonjiort Mechanics' Institution, of which he states Idmself to be 
the founder, and urging his fellow-townsmen to get up such an exhi- 
bition in honour of the meeting of the British Association to be held 
at Plymouth in that year. Nothing, however, was done until 1844, 
when the exhibition partook of the polytechnic character of those in 
eooiMctlon with other Mechanics' Institutions. The example of th« 
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letter, already referred to, in which he says that *' in 
May, .1846, tne Council of the Manchester School Ox 
Desi^' issued 6,000 circulars to the manufacturers in 
the three kingdoms, inviting them to contribute speci- 
mens of their skill to an Exposition of Manufactures 
proposed to be held in the Koyal Institution/' In 
short, an effort was now to be made to get up a 
thoroughly good Exposition of the then state of Bntish 
rndustrial Art, and it will be seen that the very same 
object, stated in almost the same words as quoted from 
the advertisement, became the rallying point of the 
Society of Arts, and the one upon which its very exis- 
tence was perpetuated, through the able and iroirited 
management of the gentlemen who took its amirs in 
hand, as fellow-workers with the Prince. It would ap- 
-pear, however, that matters did not work so smoothly 
at Manchester as the enthusiastic promoters anticipated; 
and we find it stated in the letter just quoted, that 
** * now came the tug of war,* and no one but those 
who experienced it can have any conception of the 
amount of labour which this attempt to break the frozen 
bond of manufacturing jealousy involved." August, 
the time appointed, appears to have been found too 
earl;^ ; besides, the proportions of the work increased, 
and in October, we nnd that an engagement was made 
with a Mr. Thomas Belshaw,* whose experience in con- 
French Exposition of 1839 is largely appealed to in this letter, and Vt, 
Burnet calls the attention of Her Mtjesty's Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, to whom the pamphlet is addressed, to some 
very excellent remarks on the value of an Exhibition of tooh as pro- 
posed in the letter. This gentieman appears to have been stimulated 
to thepublication of his letter by the clauns of Mr. Scott Russell and 
Mr. Whishaw, of the Society of Arts, to originate the Exhibition, 
and in so doing only adds another proof to the principle we have 
endeavoured to illustrate, that the idea was too large and too good 
to be confined to one locality, to one man or one set of men , but he 
distinctly and with perfect truth states that ** without Prince Albert 
nothing would have been done / " as regards the Exlilbition of 1851. 
* On inquiry we learn that Mr. Belshaw was one of the original 

Sromoters of the first Polytechnic Exhibition held at the Bianchester 
lechanics' Institution, tnat he had the management of the late 
display at Birmingham, as also of the recent Triennial Exhibition at 
DuDlin, and that he has been almost entirely engaged on this work ii) 
Virions plitoes during the last tttn or twelve yean. 
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necHon with the Polytechnic Exhibitions of Mecha- 
nics' Institutions pointed him oat as a fitting person to 
undertake the actual details of the scheme. 

In the "Art Union" of November, a notice is given 
of the extension of plan/ and in that of December a final 
advertbement appears, announcing that extension, and 
that the council of the Royal Manchester Institution had 
placed their extensive galleries at the service of the School 
of Design, in order that the Exhibition might be as full 
and complete as possible. 

Strange to say, this Exhibition appears to have been 
less illustrative of the staple trades of Manchester than 
of other departments of industrial production, and onlj 
some three or four of the leading Calico Printers exhibi- 
ted ; whilst china, glass, wood-carving of a most exqui. 
site character, carpets, ornamental metal work, gold, 
silvery and plated wares, japanned papier machd, carton 
pierre decorations, embroidered silks and damasks of a 
high class, were represented in such a manner, as, by 
the statements of eye-witnesses, has certainly not been 
excelled in variety and excellence, and only in extent, by 
the recent Exhibitions at Birmingham and Dublin. The 
Exhibition appears to have been distinctly that which 
its promoters intended it should be. an exposition of the 
then state of our ornamental manutactures. As regards 
its attractions, 45,000 persons are recorded as having 
visited it during the few weeks it was open, and who can 
doubt that valuable lessons were imparted to numbers 
of these visitors ? Unfortunately,' we have to record that, 
in a pecuniary point of view, the Exhibition was not so 
successful, since £100 is said tb have been lost to the 
School of Design fund thereby ; " but this," says Mr. 
Wallis, in his letter, " was looked upon as of no conse- 
quence, since in every other respect tne results were tri- 
umphant, the working classes having been admitted in 
the evenings at twopence. Manufacturers who contri. 
bated felt the ejects of the spirited efforts then displayed 
m an increase of custom, and many instances mi^t be 
quoted of the advaatages derived by individuals m thii 
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respect. To the wholesale worshippers of foreign pro- 
ductions it gave a hint not to be too sure about the paren- 
tage of their purchases ; the manufacturer, too, found out 
that he could do many things better than he had believed, 
and that his neighbour was not always on the look 
out to rob him of ideas ; the shopkeeper learnt that 
< honesty' is good, if not ^ the best policy,' since he 
might venture to say a thing was of home manufacture 
without losing his customer. In short, the promoters 
of this movement had great reason to feel proud of the 
result of their efforts." 

Returning to the Society of Arts : it is now necessary 
that full justice should be done to the efforts of those 
gentlemen through whose energy and zeal this great 
question has at length been brought in so distinct a 
manner before the public, not only of this country but 
of the whole world; and it is in this latter sense in 
which the Society can truly claim credit for its Boyal 
President and its Council. Mr. Scott Russell's '^ State- 
ment" already alluded to, becomes of great importance 
at this point of the inquiry ; and though, in some particu- 
lars hereafter to be pointed out, the *^ Statement" is not 
quite consistent with evidence already adduced, nor even 
with itself, yet it was doubtless the best possible narrative 
of proceedings which its author could obtain from the re- 
cords of the Society, and the rem'iniscences of those who 
recognised no other place in the British Empire except 
London, and no place in London but the Society of Arts. 
This peculiar idiosyncracy, however, will not supply all 
the information now sought to be given ; and as the 
theme is a World's Exhibition, the view taken must be 
as extensive as the purpose is cosmopolitan. 

In addition to the minute of a Committee of the 
Slst of May, 1845, already mentioned as being three 
v^eeks after the date of the appearance of the Manchester 
advertisement, there is a notice of a meeting on the I6th 
of June, 1845, of a Committee convened to carry the 
proposition into effect ; when a positive beginning was 
maoe in the matter, for in addition to a loan of£500 placed 
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«t the disposal 6f the CouncO by Mr. Fofhergill Cooke, 
Mr. G. T. Kemp offered a loan of£5(X), and Mr. Robert 
Stepbenson one of £1000, to carry oat the proposition, 
and the members of the Committee subscribed £160 to 
meet immediate expenses. This was well and nobly 
done by these gentlemen ; and as their names ought to 
be recorded, we quote them: — ^W. FothergiU Cooke, 
Joseph Woods, G.'T. Kemp, Alfred Ainger, J. Scott 
Bussell, Thomas Webster, Thomas- Winkworth^ Francis 
Puller, Francis Whishaw, Bennett Woodcrof^ andT. 
Sop with, to whom were afterwards added J. M. Blash- 
fiekl, C. Wentworth Dilke, and Robert Stephenson. 
*^ Tills attempt failed," says the Statement. ** The public 
were indifterent — ^manu&cturers lukewarm — some of the 
most eminent even hostile to the proposition. The Com- 
mittee neither met with sufficient promise of support in 
money, sufficient public sympathy, nor sufficient co-ope- 
ration among manufacturers, to see their way to success. 
The attempt was abandoned." This, too, was at the 
very time when the Exposition at Manchester was pro- 
gressing steadily towards its successful result^ and in 
spite of difficulties and discouragements, manumcturers 
resident, too, in London, were found to support it. The 
reason of this lukewarmness and opposition is ably Stated 
by Mr. Russell : he says, *' The English people were 
then very imperfectly acquainted with the vialue of such 
Exhibitions — ^their influence on the character as well as 
the commerce of the nation. They required to be edu- 
cated for that object, and education had to be pro- 
vided." The means to effect this desirable object are 
then stated as being " Premiums for Works of Industrial 
Art, and Exhibition on a comparatively small scale." Mr. 
Scott Russell himself placed £50 at the disposal of the 
Council of the Society of Arts^to be offered in '< Prizes for 
a series of Models and Designs of useful objects calcu- 
lated to imfnrove g^ieral taste ;" and it was mriher pro- 
Sosed, '^ Tnat they should collect and exhibit Mo- 
els of the most exquisite Works in Art for the 
improvement of the taste of Workers and Manufacturers 
inMetaL*" Mr . FothergUl Cooke offieied £60 in addi* 
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tion to the above^ and the Society, thus encouraged^ 
offered £50 more. At this point, '^ Mr. Henry Cole 
was consulted as to the best subjects in Decorative Art 
for some of these Premiums ; and thus arose the annual 
series of Special Premiums for Specimens of British 
Arts and Manufactures, which, witn the Annual Exhi- 
bitions of them, have formed so important an element 
in the progress of knowledge, and the formation of 
public taste and public opinion on this subject'^ — in Lan-' 
don should have been added to this, to make it quite 
correct. The cause for the full reception of the gigantic 
icheme now happily taken up by the nation at lc^e> 
has a far wider-spread origin, as already shown, "nie 
cultivation of public opinion in this direction had been 
going on for years — the value of the arts had been 
wiown over and over again by Exhibitions and by public 
lectures ; and thus it was that the Society of Arts be- 
came, in due time, tlie fitting instrument n>r the full and 
complete development of a ^reat aggregate display. 

The Prince appears at this time to have earnestly de- 
sired the promotion of the objects which the Society, at 
his suggestion, had proposed to itself; for at the latter end 
of 1846 he urgediipon a deputation who waited upon him, 
that the department *^ most likely to prove imme- 
diately BENEFICIAL TO THE PUBLIO WAS THAT 
WHICH ENCOURAGED MOST EFFICIENTLY THE AP- 
PLICATION OF THE Fine Arts to the various 
Manufactures of the Country ; " and, added His 
Rojal Highness, after speaking of the excellence and 
solidity of British Manufactures generally, " to wed 

MECHANICAL SKILL WITH HIGH ART IS A TASK 
WORTHY OF THE SOCIETY OF ArtS, AND DIRECTLY 

IN THE PATH c>F ITS DUTY." Thcsc Were Doblc words, 
and it is to be regretted that they are not quoted in the 
Society's " Statement." 

Mr. Henry Cole's connection with the Society at this 
juncture was a fortunate one ; for this gentleman, bet- 
ter known as " Felix Summerly," had tuready begun to 
stimulate some of our most talented artists to try their 
skill in designmg for the utilities of life, and he madi 
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tbe attempt, almost the first since the death of Wedge- 
wood, to anite fine art with excellence in manufacture. 
Artists of repute were thus induced to turn their atten. 
tion to ornamental design, and in many instances with 
great success ; whilst in others the special character of 
the manufacture was to much for them, and they failed 
fairly to adapt their art to the requirements of the material 
and methods of production. The influence, then, of a 
gentlemen of Mr. Cole's* experience was soon felt in 
tbe Council, and in March 1847 an Exhibition took 
place in the house of the Society. This the statement 
already quoted calls '^ the first of any magnitude." f 
If this phrase merely refers to the Society of Arts, it is 
well ; but if it ia meant to convey the impression that 
this was the first Exhibition of Manufactures of any 
magnitude held in England, that point has already 
been disposed of, because the Manchester Exhibition 
of 1846 was far greater in extent and variety of mo- 
dem productions ; indeed, the Society of Art's rooms, we 
are assured, would not have contained the Manchester 
display. Besides, a portion of the Society's Exhibition 
was directed to an archseolo^cal illustration of the pro- 
gress of pottery^ and porcelain Manufacture, commenc- 
ing with the reign of Elizabeth and coroine down from 
the times of Anne and George I. to that of Wedgewood. 
This was an excellent and valuable illustration, and 
was worthy of the purpose for which it was brought 
together. 



• The whole tone of our narrative tends to prove that the Exhibition 
nu grown out of the reanirements of the age* but as far as indMduat 
exertiona are concerned in educating; the public mind, we can cor- 
dially subacribe* to the opinion deliberately placed on record by one Oi 
Mr. Cole'e colleagues,— himself a most zealous and indefatigable la- 
bourer in the same cause, that ** under the sanction of His Aoyal 
Highness Prince Albert, it is through the untiring and engrossing 
cizertions of Ur. Cole, more, perhaps, than to those of any other man, 
that thtt Great Exhibition became a national desire, and will become 
ft reality." 

j In the Report of the Society on the ** Exposition" of that year. 
It is modestly characterised as ** an experiment— nothing more, and m 
an •speriimnt iB«raly."«*Fitf« « Art Union," September 1647 



Of modern manufiustnres, howeveri the apathy <xf 
inanufactarers prevented the exposition intendjed, and 
it is stated, ^' that the Exhibition was in imminen 
danger of total fulare ; from which it was rescued l^jr 
a couple of individuals, who made it a point of personf|l 
favour with a few great manufacturers to be permitted 
to select from their stores a sufficient number of articloi 
to make a show." This speaks volumes for the perser 
verance and energy of the members of the Society, but 
is hardly a subject for glorification as regards the Exhi- 
bition. But out of all this difficulty good and decisiv|S 
results arose — ^20,000 people visited the Exhibition. 
'^ The lesson was given, the manufacturers found that 
20,000 customers had seen their wares, and )iad learned 
to select good from bad/' and the success of future dis- 
plays was placed beyond a doubt. In 1848 the Exhi- 
bition was spontaneous, and instead of solicitation being 
required, the exclusion of exhibitors became the order of 
the day. Upwards of 70,000 visitors filled the rooms. 
The tree had been duly planted and fostered, and had 
begun to grow. Its frmts, in combination with the 
other successful efforts, will be seen in the year 1851 ; 
and here it might be as well to state that in 1848 the 
Council of the Royal Manchester Institution determined 
to hold an Exhibition of a similar character to the on^ 
80 successfully carried out^by the School of Design in 
1846. This had nearly proved a failure, owing to certaiii 
absurd regulations and notions of their own dignity 
which this body happened to entertain ; and severjU 
manufacturers are said to have indignantly sent back 
the circular informing them that on certain condition^ 
they would be permitted the honour of showing their 
articles in their Institution^ for such was really, the pur- 
port of that document. 

The year 1849 was distinguished by three events 
in the process of the great scheme now before us. 
The great Quinquennial Exhibition was held at Paris^ 
and France endeavoured to forget revolutions ai^d xk>« 
litics in once more displaying and rewarding the tftm 
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laid industry of her sons. Another event promo^re of 
progress was the TeiT* excellent Exhibition of the So« 
ciety of Arts, to which Her Majesty the Queen gra- 
eiously contributed objects, and the example was liberally 
followed by the Dukes of Richmond and Bedford, tbir 
Marquis of Exeter, Mr. Greyille, Mr. H. Ho])e, and 
others,— His Royal Highness the President ofierine two 
prizes, — ^the one for the encouragement of Cofonial 
Manufactures, and the other for the improvement of 
an impoHant Art, and at iJie end of the session ** con- 
ferring medals and premiums on a large number o* 
eminent Manufacturers, and for a higher class of works 
in the department of Art Manufactures than had ever 
before been conferred.^' This served to ripen the plan 
for a Great Exhibition. The third event, and one, too, 
of great importance to the progress of the question in 
the i^rovinces, was the Exposition of Manufactures held 
at Birmingham in honour of the meeting of the British 
Association held in that town, for it proved beyond a 
doubt that the central portion of the kingdom was fully 
awakened to the importance of a thorough display of 
British industry and resources. And while giving to 
each and all other previous Exhibitions of Manufiictur- 
ing Art their due, we must not omit to state, that to 
Birmingham must be awarded the palm of having, until 
the present time, brought together one of tfie most com- 
plete and original collections of industrial skill and 
enterprise. The erection of a building at the cost of 
£1,300, expressly for the accommodation of the articles, 
was a step in advance of what had hitherto been done : 
its extent may be imt^ned, when it is known that the 
building alluded to included a space extending to 10,000 
square feet; and a corridor, giving additional accom- 
modation of 800 sauare feet connected the temporary ex- 
hibition room with Bingley House,* within the grounds 

* SoaOi-wett of th« town of Biimiogbain, and near the road leadingr 
tQ Dudley and Kidderminster, is Bingley House, late the residence of 
James Lloyd, Esq., by whose family it was erected, and where they 
.ictidtfd for tOMxa gencntioiis.— Vide DmbMoWm BUtorg tf Warwick- 

o2 
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of which the building was erected, and with the rooms 
of the old mansion, inclusive, the total area covered 
by the Exhibition was equal to 12,800 feet. It wag 
opened to the nublic on the drd of September, 1849, on 
the occasion or the Musical Festival and the meeting ol 
the British Association, and enjoyed throughout the 
whole period it was opened an unequalled popularity : 
upwards of 100,000 visitors honoured it witn tlieir pre- 
sence ; 80,000 pcud for single admissions ; 1534 season 
tickets were in circulation ; 7800 catalogues were dis- 
posed of at 6d. each; the total receipts amounted to 
£3076 14«. ; the expenses to £2066 lOs. lid. The sur- 
plus receipts, with tne mone^r, not used and subscribed 
lor, for the purposes of the British Association visit, were 
returned to the subscribers ; the Exhibition remained 
open fifteen weeks, and on every lawful day from 10 
A.M. to 10 P.M. The attendance was most numerous 
in the evening during gas-light, the utmost order and 
propriety prevailed ; only ttoo cases of drunkenness were 
observed, no injury was inflicted upon any of the arti- 
cles exhibited, ana one article only was lost out of the 
many thousands brought together. 

The great and most prominent feature was the su- 
perior character of the articles shown. Electro-Meta- 
Ittrgy, which, at the meeting of the Association^ held 
in Birmingham previously, nad been regarded in the 
light of a scientiHc recreation only, here disclosed its 
wonders in rich and elegant Art Manufactures. The 
buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum had 
yielded up their treasures to be reproduced in such a 
way that their lessons of truth and beauty could be seen 
and felt of all. Rare medallions, exquisite statuettes, 
friezes of classical origin, reproduced through the in- 
strumentality of the agent alluded to, divided the at- 
tention with elegant claret-jugs, cups^ epergnes and table 
services of every variety of design. 

The great advance made in the art of glass-making 
by the removal of the fiscal duties was also readily 
omervable in the almost crystoline purity of the fiintSj 
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wMi iSke liclmeBS of the coloured qpedmens exhibited : 
in the former, a most magnificent candelabrum, up- 
wards of twenty feet in height, was shown, wbicn ex- 
cited very general attention and admiration. The table 
glass displayed much skill in catting. Specimens of 
engraining and enamelling disclosed a progress which 
"was all the more marked, owing to the idea that but 
little, if any, practice had been enjoyed by our work- 
men : the coated specimens were equal to much which 
lias been called Bonemian; and the ruby, emerald, 
topaz, and turquoise coloured glasses. showed a know*- 
leage and familiarity with the art which the public 
were quite unprepared for. And all this the result of the 
three or four years which had elapsed since the fiscal 
restrictions were removed from our glass trade^ — ^re- 
strictions which had prevented all improvement for 
Ihore than 200 years. 

As may readily be supposed, the Papier Mach^ de- 
-Xmrtment of the Exhibition was particularly prominent, 
-and in brilliancy it in truth was so. It displayed great 
power over material, and not a few misapplications of 
the same. The partings were, in many instances, truly 
works of art, and worthy of a better fate than to tie 
nsed with l^e utensils of tne table, or the contents of a 
lady's workbox. 

fn Brass-working, the display was very complete, 
consisting of specimens of all the varied ramifications 
into which that art is subdivided. Some exceedingly 
elegant and tasteful chandeliers and lamps were among 
those exhibited. "Window cornices, and articles of 
stamped brass-foundry, were also very prominent. One 
£rtii exhibited a very elegant adaptation of the new 
material, Parian, in connection witn brass, in small ob- 
jects, while another laid claim to the union of the opaline 
glass as an addition to its other manifold attractions. 
Some exceedingly elegant castings in iron, in the shape 
of grates and fenders were readily distinguishable; 
a few statuettes and ornaments in the same material, 
gave evidence of the facility with which a stubborn sub- 

03 
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stai>ce, such as that we are now commenting apon« 
when subdued by heat, is capable of being com- 
pelled to do. Gun-making, in all its branches, was 
well represented, and the various portions of a gun in 
its preliminary sta^s afforded the curious no small 
degree of gratification in the examination of the pro- 
cesses through which an ordinary fowling-piece passes 
before it becomes a finished article for use. 

The Potters of Stafford and Worcestershire were also 
fairly represented, particularly the former. Their con- 
tributions, consisting of table-wares of all kinds, and 
not a few statuettes, attested the power which the XK>tter 
has over his clay ; large slabs, with desip^ns of the most 
chaste and elaborate character, occupied also a very 
prominent position, and attested a familiarity with the 
ceramic process, which bac few would readily accord to 
the means and appliances at the command of a private 
manufacturer. Of mechanical contrivances there was 
no lack ; from Whitworth's knitting machine to a gigan- 
tic turret-clock, a calculating machine, weighing ma- 
chines, agricultural models, water-filters, litting-jacks, 
ticket-raarkiag machines, rotary, steam-engines, and 
tiibular bridges. 

We have omitted, until the last, to notice the speci- 
mens of revived ecclesiastical ornament, or decoration, 
which occupied, and deservedly so, a prominent place in 
the Exhibition. These consisted of metal work of all 
kinds, in gold, silver, and brass ; rich stained glass win- 
dows, with other appliances which the awakening in- 
terest of the nation in things sacred, and the restoration 
of our ancient churches, have given birth to : these were, 
in truth, everything which could be desired^ and were 
the rallying point of the collection. 

As will readily be supposed, the textile department of 
the Exhibition was poor ; its great strength lay in the 
class of articles for which the district is more particu- 
larly celebrated, — its hardware goods, and these it cer- 
tainly was successful in showing. The Exhibition was 
honoured by a vbit from His Hoyal Highness Prince 
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Alberty wbo spent npwards of three boun in examining 
it, and expressed himself delighted therewith.* 

As the first building erected in Eneland purely for 
such a purpose, the subjoined sketch of Uie same may not 
proYe unacceptable. 

During the Session of the Society of Arts, 1848-0, and 
at the end of that period '^ eyervthing," according to the 
Statement already so frequently referred to, '' seemed 
ri e for carrying into effect the plan of His Royal 
Highness for a Great Exhibition." A site had been id- 
ready promised by Her Majesty's Government — the 
square of Somerset House has been mentioned as this 
site. Be this as it may, such a promise was made, for 
^' in the beginning of March, 1848, on the motion of 
Mr. Cole, a deputation was named by the Council of the 
Society of Arts, consisting of Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., 
Mr. G. Bailey, Mr, Henry Cole, Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, 
Mr. J. S. Lefevre, and Mr. Scott Russell, who waited 
on the President of the Board of Trade, to request the 
co-operation of his department of the Government in 
carrying out the views of the Society regarding a great 
series of Triennial Exhibitions ; and afterwards on the 
First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, to request a 
site for the erection of a suitable building. Both of 
these applications received a favourable reply. It was 
accordingly announced to the public in March, 184&, 
that a series of Periodical Exhibitions of British Indus- 
try, in a suitable building, would be r.peedily commenced 
— probably in 1860-51 . 

In April, 1849, petitions were presented to botlr 
Houses of Parliament by the Council of the Society oi 
Arts, requesting their co-operation in the same great 
object. 

It was in June, 1849, that Mr. Scott Russell first ven- 
tured to submit to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 

• We have to express our oblisrutions for information supplied to 
US relative to the Birmingham Exhihition, to Mr. W. C. Aitken, who ' 
moict activel/ engaged in its promotion and in carrying out itf 
% task performed by him with gre»t smI sad Uit«Ui([9iios. 
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and then to state publicly at the Annual Distribiitio of 
Prizes, that the time seemed to have arrived when ft 
Was possible to carry the original suggestion of His 
Royal Highness into effect, with good grounds for expec- 
tation of success. 

Soon after this, His Boyal Highness Prince Albert 
conftmanded the attendance of Mr. Scott Russell at Buck- 
ingham Palace, on the subject of the proposed Periodr- 
cal Exhibition. Hie Prince desired him to state at 
length his reasons for having said that the wishes of His 
Royal Highness had now a fair chance of being suc- 
cessfully carried -out. It was submitted to His Hoyal 
Highness, " that the apathy of the public being now re- 
moved — that the consent of the Government for a site 
for the building having been obtained — that better in- 
formation on the nature and effect of such exhibitions 
having been communicated to manufacturers, the co- 
operation of the community at large might, to a certain 
extent, be confidently expected. That he further had 
reason to think that money for prizes and preliminary 
expenses miglit now be obtained to a sufficient extent 
to ensure the undertaking against such a failure as had 
attended a fonher attempt to carry it out. As the basis 
of this'statement, he mentioned the fact that Mr. Francis 
Fullefr, one of the Council of the Society of Arts, had just 
returned from the Exhibition at Paris, with a firm con- 
viction that ft much larger and more important Exhi- 
bition was possible in England, and that in his (Mr. 
Fuller's) opinion, money to carry it out could be pro- 
cured to a sufficient amount to guarantee the success 
of the undertaking. Mr. Henry Cole, he also stated, 
had gone to Paris, and returned with the conviction 
that in this country such. an Exhibition as he had wit- 
nessed would be far outstripped. The Council of the 
Society of Arts had also asked Mr. M. Digby Wyatt to 
make a report on the French Exposition for its informa- • 
tion. Thus it was submitted there was evidence both 
of. the preparation of the public mind, of the possession 
of sufficient Information, sKnd of the probability of funds 
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being supplied to warrant him in the statement he had 
made to the Prince — that it was nowpracticable to carry 
His Boyal Highnesses wishes into efiect." 

Having brought our Narrative to this point, it is now 
desirable that the progress of these exhibitions in France 
should be traced out, since tbeir influence as an ex« 
ample to England has been already pointed out. Not 
that France has stood alone in holdiijfftheae periodical 
displays of the industrial pursuits, for Belgium, various 
States of Germany, and the United States of America, 
have in a greater or less degree acted upon the same 
principle of getting together- the best productions of 
their respective countries at stated periods, and re« 
warding their producers; but because France has car- 
ried out the idea more perfectly than any other nation. 
It was therefore a wise course to adopt on the part of the 
Prince and those gentlemen who were acting with him, 
to depute some one to visit Paris during the Exposition 
of 1849, and to report thereon for their information and 
guidance; and that Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, the gentle- 
man so deputed, was thoroughly well qualified for his 
task, the admirable and truly invaluable Report which 
he presented to the Prince, President, and Council of 
the Society of Arts,* on his return, fully proves. This 
Report is so full of suggestive matter, and so graphi- 
cally traces the most innportant results of this great and 
popular Institution, that at the risk of considerably ex- 
ceeding the limits which at the outset we had proposed 
to ourselves, we have ventured to draw very largely upon 
its instructive pages : — 

THE FRENCH EXPOSITION OP THE PRODUCTS 

OF INDUSTRY 

Ko. 1.— 7%tf Origin of such Intiiiuiions, 

Down to so late a period as 1844, the date of the publication 

* '*A Report of the Eleventh French Exposition of the Products of 
Industry. Prepared bjr the direction of, and submitted to the President 
and Council of, the Society of Arts, by Matthew Digby Wyatt, Archi- 
tcct."-*Xioodoo : Oupqum and Hall, 186, Strand. 1849. 
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of the ezoellent historical enay of Meifrt. ClialUmel and Bnrvtg 
idl writert on the subject, had admitted without question the 
claims of the learned and accomplished Franfois de Nenfcha- 
•teau to be regarded as the originator of these Exhibitions, 
which all concurred in esteeming as productiye of the greateat 
possible good to the whole community of France. Shortly 
subsequent to the appearance of their treatise a pamphlet was 
brought out, written by the Marquis d'Av^, then a very 
aged man, which placed the subject in quite a different light. 
We cannot do better tiian gi?e this account in the words of the 
autobiography. 

The Marquis tells us, that ** No sooner was the Directory 
installed, than in conjunction with MM. 4e Pamy, de^la Cha- 
beaussi^, and Caillot (a celebrated actor of the Italian Opera)* 
•I was named Manager of the Academy of Music, then called 
the Theatre of Arts. We receiTcd this fine establishment from 
the hands of the artists united for its support, in the most 
wretched state — ^in a position, indeed, menacing immediate 
downfall. 

'' Thanks to the efforts of our management, which lasted 
for three consecutive years, we bequeathed this splendid thea- 
tre to our successors in a most satisfactory condition, and in 
that high road to success which it has constantly followed until 
the present time (1844). 

'< In the year V. (of the Republic), 1797, I had not yet 
quitted the Opera, when the Minister of the Interior summoned 
me to undertake the office of Commissioner to the Manufiustures 
of the Gobelins (tapestries), of Sevres (China), and of the 
Savonnerie (carpets). I had no need to stay long in these estar 
blishments to perceive the misery in which thevwere plunge<i 
The workshops were deserted — for two years the artizans had 
remained in an almost starving condition — the warehouses 
were full of the results of their labours, and no commercial 
mterprise came to relieve the general embarraasment. Scarcely 
can I depict the effect produced upon me by such a scene, but 
at that moment a sudden and luminous thought presented itself 
to my'imagination, and appeared to console me for the miseries 
of the present in the hopes it offered for the futune. 

** I pictured to myself, in the most glowing colours, the idea 
of an exhibition of all the objects of industry of the national 
manufactures. I committed my project to paper. I detailed 
tihe mode of its execution, and prepared a Report, addressed to 
the Minister of the Interior, which was written throughout b^ 
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my own band, and delirered by me to M. Lanod, th«n at fhe 
bead of the section of Arte and ManuAtetnrea, in wboM oAoa 
tbe docnment in question should stUl eiist. 

" My Report soon received tbe approbation of the Minister 
of tbe Interior, M. Francois de Nenfchatean, who commanded 
me to carry it into effect by every means useful and suitablo 
to tbe Government. 

" The ch&teauof St. Cloud was then uninhabited and com- 
pletely unfurnished, and this appeared to me the most appro- 
priate and eli^ble spot for the Exposition which I had ^pn^ieUdf 
and likely to invest the Exhibition with aU the ma^nificenca 
and ielat so necessary to attract strangers, and to further tha 
sale of the objects exhibited, the produce of which might mitU 
gate the sufferings of our unhappy workmen. 

'*The ch&teau of St. Cloud was obtained without difficulty. 
I established myself there, and requested the attendance of 
Messrs. Guillaumot, Duvivier, and Salmon, directors of manu- 
factures. 1 explained to them the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and found all these gentlemen ready to further their 
object with zeal and activity. In a few days, by their obliging 
exertions, the walls of every apartment in the castle were hung 
with the finest Gobelin tapestry; the floors covered with the 
superb carpets of the Savonnerie, which long riraUed the car- 
pets of Turkey, and latterly have far surpassed them ; tbe laiga 
and beautiful vases, the magnificent groups, and tha exquisita 
pictures of Sevres china, enriched these saloons, already glow- 
ing with tbe eh^'d^ceuvre of the Gobelins and the SaTonnaria. 
The Chamber of Mars was converted into irreceptade for porce- 
lain, where might be seen the most beautiAil services of every 
^ kind, vases for flowers, — in short, all the taatefol Tarietiaa 
which are originated by this incomparable manufactare. In 
the centre of the saloon, surrounded by all these beauties, was a 
wheel qfforiunet containing tickets for lotteries eventually to 
be drawn— every ticket was to obtain a prize of greater or lem 
value : tbe price of each ticket was twelve francs. I had at* 
tained to this point when the Minister gave me an assistant in 
the person of M. Leseurre, a young man of great merit, with 
uncommon zeal and intelligence. I had already, for some 
time, enjoyed the advantage of the services of M. Peyre, a 
young architect of exquisite taste and distinguished talent. 
He it was who superintended the arrangement of tha Bxpoii- 
tton» and when fhia WM eomplatadi rtterad lo thf lUriMr 
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to fix the day for its being opened. It was decided that this 
should take place in the month of Fnictidor ; but previous to 
that time a number of distinguished persons in Paris, and many 
foreigners, visited the Exposition, and niade purchases suffi- 
cient to afford a distribution to the worlcmen of the different 
manufactures, thus yielding a little temporary relief to their 
necessities. The fame of this forthcoming Exhibition inspired 
the eitiztns of Paris with an eager desire to enjoy it as soon as 
possible ; they anticipated with impatience the 18th Fructidor, 
the day fixed for public admission to St. Cloud. The courtyard 
was filled with elegant equipages, whose owners graced the 
saloons of the exhibition, when, in the midst or this good com- 
pany, 1 received an official notice from the Minister to attend 
him immediately, and to defer the opening of the Exposition. 
I obeyed the mandate on the morning of the 18th. I waited 
on the Minister, from whom I receiv^ an order to close the 
ch&teau. Already on the walls of our dty was placarded the 
decree of the Directory for the expulsion of the nobility, with 
an order for their retirement, within four-and-tweaty hours, to 
a distance of at least thirty leagues from Paris, and this under 
pain of death. My iiame was in the list, and, consequently, my 
immediate withdrawal was imperatire. The barriers were 
strictly guarded, and it was impossible to pass them without the 
order of the commandant My position was doubly painful ; 
on the one band it was essential to obey the decree of the Go- 
vernment, on the other I had an account to render of aU the 
treasures in the chateau of St. Cloud. I found no difficulty 
in explaining my situation to the Minister and the commandant 
of the place, the Marshal Augerau. I requested him to furnish 
me with a sufficient force for the protection of the chateau, in 
which so many precious objects were deposited. He gave me ' 
a company of dragoons, under command of Captain Vatier, 
and ordered a passport for me, by means of which 1 could leave 
Paris, and return to St. Cloud. I caused an inventory to be 
made, in my presence, of all I left in the cb&teau. I closed 
the gates and delivered the keys to M. Mar^chau, the keeper, 
in compliance with the order of the Minister. I posted all 
•round the military which had been granted to me for its secu- 
rity, and, my duties fulfilled, hastened to obey the decree of the 
proscription. 

" Such is the true and exact history of the first idea of a Na- 
tioiua Kqpositioii, «od of the fint attempt to realise that idea." 
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Dn bif return fiom proMsription to Parii , at the b^gianing 
of the year 1798, the Marquis immediately reramed hia labonn, 
tiuragh on thia second occaaion the objeeta he collected were 
distributed in the house and gardena of the Maiaon d'Orsay, 
Rne de Yarennes, No. 667. In looking OTer the liat of sped- 
mena which composed thia Ezhibition» we mnat be stnick bj 
its entirely aristocratie natnre. The richeat fomitore and 
marqneterie produced by Boule, Riessner, and Jacob; the 
finest clocka and watchea by L'Epine and Leroy ; the auperb 
porcelain and china from the mannfactnres of Serrea, of An* 
gonleme, and of Nast ; the moat elegant hooka, bound in the 
richest manners, and ftoilly supporting the traditionary elegance 
of Grolier and De Thou ; silks of Lyons ; historical pictnrea by 
Tincent, Datid, and Suv^ ; landscapes by Hue andValendenne ; 
flowers by Yandael and Van Pankouck ; and many other ob- 
jeeta of an equally luzurioua character, served to show upon 
what class of the community French manufacture had np to 
the period of the Rerolution mainly depended for support. In 
the further progress .and derelopment of these Expositions we 
shall be able to trace the gradual expansion of the market, and 
adaptation of the character of supply to the wanta of the manet. 
There can be no doubt that the success which attended thia at- 
tempt on the part of the Marquia d' Av^e, hastened the adop- 
tion of his idea by the Government, aa supplying a truly laud- 
able stimulant to manufacture, worthy of national recognition 
and support, and that it thus led direetly to the eitabliah- 
ment of 

iVo. 2.— Tifte Fir»t Qfieial Eapoiition, 

At the end of the year 1797, on the return of Napoleon from 
the successful termination of tiie Italian wars, peace and its arte 
were universally demanded on the part of the nation ; and aa 
eager to triumph in this department aa he had sho?m himself to 
be in its opposite, the great general at once determined that 
Induairy should have ita ovation^ as War had already achieved 
its triumph. On the same spot in the Champ de Mars on 
which the army had celebrated the inauguration of the noble 
collection of Italian spoils, and but six weeks after that /He, 
the nation erected the " Temple of Industry," and exhibited 
spedmena of the blessings and advantages oi peace. The tem- 
ple stood in the midst, while around it were arranged sixty por- 
ticoes filled with all that Paris or its vicinity could produce, 

D 
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^her of use or beauty. The galleries remained 0|ieii only 
during the three last complementary days of the year VL of Ae 
Republic, 1798 ; but excited the greatest enthusiasm through* 
out the country. The system of entrusting the judgment on 
the merits oi the several exhibitors to a jury composed of a few 
men, the most distinguished in science and art, was at onoe 
. adopted, and so satisfactorily has it been found to work, that it 
has been constantly acted upon up to the present time. It mi^ 
be interesting to observe the constitution of this first jury. It 
consisted of nine men only-^(tbi8 year the number has been in- 
creased, in a ratio somewhat commensurate with the increase of 
the exhibitors, to as many as 64). The members of the jury of 
1798 were — Molaiyl, member of the Society of Arts and Manu- 
factures ; Chaptal, member of the Institute ; Vien, painter ; 
Gillet Laumond, Commissioner of Mines ; Duquesnoy, Qf the 
Agricultural Society; Motte, sculptor; Ferdinand Berthoud, 
chronometer- maker ; Gallois, a- man of letters ; and Darcet, 
member of the Institute.^ Their Import, which has become of 
extreme rarity, and which'' I believe exists only in the MS. copy 
preserved in the Bureau of Industry, under the charge of the 
Minister of Agriculture, I have been kindly allowed to peruse, 
but have not found it to contain much more than the dry enume- 
ration of the relative merits of the several competitors, "hi* 
Julien Lemer, in his interesting little work, the ** Manuel de 
I'Exposant,''. offers the following list of the principal manufac- 
turers who gained prizes at this first Exposition, most of whose 
names have become ** household words ** in the history of French 
manufacture,— '* M. Breguet, whose name is intimately con- 
nected with the progress of wateh and clock making in France ; 
Lenoir, the celebrated inventor and maker of mathematical in- 
struments ; Didot and Herhan, who so much influenced the per- 
fection of printing ; Dilh and Guerhard, whose manufacture of 
painted china rivalled, the beauty of Sevres ; Desamod (the 
French Rumford) ; Conte, known most popularly by his chalks, 
but whose talents as a mechanist and e|igine«r were of the 
highest order, and to whom we are indebted for the application 
of machine-ruling to engraving ; Clouet and Payen, who had 
established a great manufactory of chemicals ; and Denys de 
Luat (Seine-et-Oise), who exhibited cottons spun to all degrees 
of fineness, from the most common to No. 110.'' 
. So thoroughly successful was this first experiment deemedf 
tb&t the EzecutiTe at once determined to faistitate similar eodi- 
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bkiaoB AMMMillif ; and in order to render them flttlngly vaifWN 
1*1, and not Parisian only, they at onee addresied Utten to all 
tkt pr^cta of all the Jepartmenta, informing them of their in* 
tention — requesting them* to form committees, whose otf oe it 
ihonld be to determine on the spot what local products ware 
worthy of being forwarded to Paris at the public expenstt and 
of becHNuing eligible to carry away the prize either of twenty 
silver medals offered by the Government, or one gold one to ho 
awarded to whoever should have opposed the most formidshle 
rivalry to English maSufaeture. 
In offering you some notice of — 

No. 3, — The Second Oficial Etppoeiiion, 

I cannot do better than to transcribe literally the exc^Ue&t 
remarks of M. Lemer. He tells us that — 

" In spite of the circular of tEe Minister of the Interior (M* 
Frangois de Neufchateau), promising annual exhibitioni, the 
second took place after an utenral of as much as three jeiprs. 
The Consulate bad succeeded to the Directory, and pi^Up 
credit was re-established, as an immediate consequence of onr 
glorious victories. The First Consul at this time placed his title 
of Member of the Institute before every other ; he visiteq, ac- 
companied by his illustrious friends, BerthoUet, Monns, an4 
Chaptal, the workshops and great factories of Paris, ^ueu» 
Lyons, Milan, Brussels, Liege, and Aix-la-Chapelle, stimulat- 
ing all to progress, and distributing everywhere encouragement 
and reward." 

This Exposition, dedicated, like the first, to celebrate the 
anniverssry of the Republic, took plat» in the quadrangle of 
the Louvre, under elegant porticoes, expressly prepared for this 
solemnity. 

" Two hundred and twenty exhibitors were admitted to the 
eompetition, about double the number of those who had figured 
in that of 1798 ; seven who had already obtained gold medals 
were set aside. It was necessary also to separate from the list 
the eight best manufacturers, placed in the second order in 
1798, in order to reserve the silver medals for their eqnaUiia 
industry. From this necessity arose the custom adopted in sub* 
sequent Expositions, of voting only eof^rmation qf prefnout 
reward* (U rappel dee m^daiUeeJ in favour of those who main- 
tained honourably their already acquired position. Altogether 
ten gold, twenty silver, and thirty bronze medals were awarded. 

** Names which will pass to posterity were included among 

D 2 ' 
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those of the membert of the central jnrj,— Berthollet, Ber- 
thoud, Gnyon de Monreau, De Prony, Vhicent the pamter, 
and M. Coataz, who four times obtained the honoor of being 
oommisaoned to prepare the Report upon four lucoeasiTe Expo- 
■ittonB." 

It ¥rai on this occation that the immortal Jacquard obtained 
a bronze medal, and subsequently a pension of 1000 firancs per 
annum, which was ultimately increased to 6000. It must, no 
doubt, be a gratifying circumstance to your Society to remem- 
ber that it was in consequence of reading the adrertisement of 
a premium offered by your Society that he (a straw-hat manu- 
facturer) was induced to turn his attention to the study of that 
loom which has since rendered his fame so universal. 

The principal features of this Exposition were the improve- 
ment in the quality of wool, as a raw material, owing to the 
influence of toe Rambouillet flock, and the exertions of MM. 
Tessier, Huzard, and Gilbert. The woollens of LouYiera were 
represented by Decretot ; those of S^dan, Rheims, and Yervins, 
by Temaux, &c. Cottons spun d la Mulljenny, and oUier- 
wise. The carpets of Sallandrouze ; the china of Se?res ; the 
earthenware of Sarreguemines ; the morocco leather of Choisy 
le Roi, which surpassed in beauty that of Turkey itself; and 
the perfect printing of Didot, Herhan, and Piranesi, claimed the 
attention of, and were espedally commended by, the jury." 

In the foUowing year, 1802 (X. of the Republic),— 

No, 4,— The Third Eapposition, 

Took place in the same locality as its predecessor. As the 
number of exhibiton at the second of these competitions had 
doubled that of the fint, so did that of the third exceed that 
of the second in the same ratio ; and this extraordinary system 
of ** progression " was eyen carried on, to the fourth ; thus 
affording the clearest proof of the success of the scheme, and of 
the national recognition of the benefits it conferred upon the 
best interests of industry. 

Although the interral of time between the second and third 
exhibitions was so short, still it had been a period of extraordinary 
exertion and activity, and a development of a corresponding cha- 
racter was accordingly manifested. The most striking features 
of this year were the extended application of mechanical and 
chemical science to facilitate production, and the consequent 
great reduction in price of all articles of popular demand. The 
hydnnlic-ram of Montgolfier ; the itoeking-frame of Aubert ; 
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the allk-spinning machine of Yaacansoii ; and the chemfcal pro- 
dactsof Messrs. Decroisilles of Roaen, and Amfrj and Darcet 
of Paris, among; a crowd of other scarcely less worthy ohjectSi 
were rewarded with gold medals, of which this time no less than 
twenty-two were distributed. One of the immediate and most 
important results of the extended popularity of these institutions 
was the establishment, shortly after the close of this Exposi- 
tion, of the SocietS d^ Encouragement ^ one which has aided, 
in an extraordinary degree, the inventiTe talent of France, and 
the application of abstract science to the wants and require* 
ments of manuibcture. In its original programme it offtftred 
only four premiums, the total value of which did not then ex- 
ceed 3,600 francs — less than jf 150, but their prizes have since 
been gradually increased until they now attain th6 ^eat amount 
of many hundred thousand francs. " Among the principal 
ori^al shareholders of the Society were included the First Con- 
suU who subscribed for one hundred shares, the Minister of the 
Interior for fifty, and M. Reoamier, who entered his name for 
a similar number." 

It is by no means an uninteresting illustration of the mutual 
action and reaction upon each other of excellent instltntions to 
remark, that while in France the Society of Arts and Manufae- 
tures is indebted for its existence to the interest excited by 
public Expositions of the Products of Industry, in England the 
establishment of, corresponding national ezhibitioiia will pro- 
bably be mainly owing to the efibrts made by its Society of 
Arts and Manufactures to demonstrate the utility and f^i- 
bility of the permanent incorporation into ourjcommerdal sys- 
tem of such periodical stimulants. 

If we institute a comparison between the first efforts of the 
Directory, in 1798, aijd— 

No, St— The Fourth ExpoHHony in 1806, 

The last of the Empire, we shall be enabled to trace yery clearly 
the advance and extension of French Industry under the influ- 
ence of the mastermind of Napoleon, aided by the knowledge 
and talent of such men as Francois de Neufchateau, Chaptal« 
BerthoUet, &c. In every department of textile fabric, am 
amazing improvement had been effected. In 1806, in a splendid 
building erected on the esplanade of the Hopital des Invalides, 
for the first time appeared the printed cottons of Mulhausen, 
und luogelbach. Silk thread and cotton lace, blonde, cloth» 
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mixed goodSy and above all the beaatifiil imitatioiis of Caali- 
mere shawls, exhibited a perfection scarcely to be anticipated* 
if we take into account the terrible financial fluctuations of the 
period. 

The manufacture of iron by the aiil of colce instead of cbar- 
eoali and that of steel by new and greatly improved processes* 
supplied arms at once to the peaceful and warlike, tools to the 
workman, and deadly weapons to the soldier. 

The application of the power of transferring ornament from 
copper-plates to the surface of porcelain, aided much in increas- 
ing the demand, and lowering the price of this most important 
article of domestic comfort. 

That isolation which for many years separated, in so great a 
degree, manufacturing France from the other producing powers 
of Europe, while it placed her in many points of view in an 
unfavourable position, yet hj forcing her energies to supply 
alone what other kingdoms derived from mutual co-operation 
and dependance on each other, laid the foundation for that faci- 
lity and universality of manufacture which so eminently distin- 
guish her in the present day. It is partly owing to this absolutely 
inevitable state of continued exertion, in despite of wars and 
troubles which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
tended to crush completely her nascent industry, that we find 
France, on the occasion of—- 

No, 6,— 2%c Fifth Exposition, in 1819, 

Still in the' high road to honour and distinction. In com- 
pliment to the restored monarchy, it was on the fSte of St. 
Louis that the splendid galleries, which on this occasion were 
constructed in the court of the Louvre, were thrown open to the 
public. 

The leading feature of this exhibition was the improvement 
which had been effected in the manufacture of metal work, and 
the superb and numerous specimens contributed. The great 
iron-works of the Loire forwarded excellent castings ; while 
from the forges of Grossouvre (in the department of the Cher) 
proceeded iron, no longer hammered, but admirably rolled ; 
anchors, wire, tools of every description, jewellery, plate, and 
plated goods, damascene work, bronze; steel, stereotype plates, 
«nd oxides admirably prepared as pigments for vitrification, 
demonstrated the extent and perfection of this important depart« 
ment of industrv. 
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The exertions of Daniel Koechlin, the Thomson of French 
caHco-printing; of Raymond of Lyons, the inyentor of the 
funous process for fixing Pmssian hlne hi silk -dyeing; and 
Widmer de Jouy, whose celebrated green has been uniyersally 
esteemed, tended to improve the character, without increasing 
the price, of all the garment fabrics most ia demand throngh- 
out the country. 

Jacquard reappears, gaining a prize more worthy of his great 
abilities. 360 medals of different Icinds, and 17 crosses of the 
legion of honour, were awarded to the 377 elected out of 1662 
competitors. 

No. 7.— The Swth Expotitiofif in 1823. 

Although, as compared with its predecessor, this exhibition 
displayed a slight falling off (from 1662 to 1648) in the num- 
ber of exhibitors, we must not from that circumstance assume 
that it was necessarily in any respect inferior in importance. 
The fact that the Central Jury and the Government thought fit 
to increase the number of rewards from 809 to 1091, is a toler- 
able testimony to the merits of the articles contributed. The 
most notable progress appears to have been manifested in the 
application of the improved manufacture of iron to machinery 
and construction, and the consequent development of civil en- 
gineering as a profession. The most remarkable novelty vras 
the model of the first French suspension bridge ; it was de- 
signed by MM. S^gomtfrereSf to traverse the Rhdnehetween 
Tain and Toumon. The duration of this exhibition ext^i&iied to 
fifty days, a considerable increase on any previous one. 

No* 8, — the Seventh Expoeitiont in 1827, 

Presented the exact converse of that of 1823, displaying 
a considerable increase in the number of contributors, and 
a diminution in the amount of medals awarded. Great 
Improvements in the arrangement and classification of all 
the various branches of industry represented were intro- 
duced by M. Payen, the learned chemist, whose Report 
on the manufactures of the department of the Seine is a 
perfect model of clearness and intelligence. The building, 
which this year was on a much grander scale than those of 
either 1823 or 1819, like them occupied a site in the in- 
tierior of the great court of the Louvre. 
The influence of the application of steam, as a motive 
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power, began now to make itself sensibly felti and while 
ia evenness and regularity of finish the goods contributed' 
shewed a manifest advance, the prices at which it was 
found possible to deliver them to the market, not only 
greatly extended the home consumption, but laid the foun- 
dation in many departments of production for a very con- 
siderable export trade. Thus the manufacture of merino, 
which fifteen or twenty years before had scarcely existed, 
had now increased to such an extent, that fifteen millioii 
francs' worth were annually disposed of. The shawl, silk, 
tulle, and blonde trades had also expanded in an equally 
magic manner. 

From bur invaluable guide, H. Lemer, we learn that 
*'an important problem had been resolved in the produc- 
tion of silk. Confiped hitherto to the departments of the 
south (long deemed alone favourable to its cultivation), it 
gradually extended to ; those of the 'centre/ and appeared 
to be aqvancing to some of the northern districts. While 
the raw silk was muph purer, the processes of winding and 
throwing were very much improved. The carefully pre- 
pared spun silk furnished the constituent matter for t| 
thousand varieties of new stuffs. Fabrics of mixed silk 
and wool were especially to be admired in this Exposi- 
tion." Cotton printing for the million began tp assume 
a gigantic development, and in ginghams particularly at- 
tracted 'Attention. 

The application of machinery to making paper in endless 
lengths speedily affected the manufacture of paper hang- 
ings, and enabled the superior French taste to rival and 
ultimately monopolize the favour with which up to about 
this time the English productions, had been regarded. 
In connexion with engineering, the brilliant results of 
tibe experiments of Vicat placed the scientific study of 
natural and artificial cements on an altogether different 
footing from any on which it had been previously based. 
Improvements in plate-glass manufacture, and the revival 
of the processes of painting and staining that material, 
added another element to the resources of ecclesiastical 
decoration. 

iNTo. 9.— The Eighth ExpoaiHony in 1 834. 

If ao other circumatance had tended to make this Ex- 
hibition especially interesting, the mere fact that it hac^ 
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called fortii the ability and knowledge of Charles Dapin^ 
and procored for France the moat able Report which has 
yet been n^ade upon the past, present, and posaible fntnre 
of her industry, would alone have sufficed to render it 
remarkable. In almost eyery department of manufacture 
a steady progression may be traced— in silk, in cotton- 
printing, in ilax-sjiinning, in tools, and chemical produc- 
tions of every kind especially. 

Among the principal novelties introduced into the col- 
lection A 1834 may be enumerated — paper-hangings printed 
from cylinders, by M. Zuber, of Mulhausen ; the revival of 
the arts of enamel and ** niello/' by Wagner ; the formation 
of elastic tissues by means of India-rubber; the factitious 
ultramarine, by Guimet ; the re-creation of the art of wood- 
engraving ; and the attempt to emulate the traditionary ex- 
cellence of Boule and Riessner in marqueterie and ornamental 
cabinet and inlaid Work. 

The precious goods contributed were this year deposited 
in four pavilions erected on four sides of the Place de la 
Concorde. The number of exhibitors amounted to 2447 ; of 
whom 697 were rewarded with medals, 23 with decorations of 
the legion of honour, and the merits of no less in all than 
1785 were distinctly recognized by the Central Jury, over 
which M. Dupin most ably presided. 

No, lO,^The Ninth Expotition in 1839. 

The declaration of the leading elements on which the 
Central Jury founded its appreciation of the products ex- 
hibited on this occasion, bears a strong testimony to the 
increased extent of the French export trade, to the grow- 
ing demand on the part of the public for vast quantities of 
goods at the lowest price, and to the consequent adoption 
by the manufacturers of the principle of *' large sales and 
small profits,'' a system not previously very much favoured 
in France. This declaration stated, that the principal points 
regarded by the jury were': — 

Istly.— Inventions and improvements, classed according to 
the importance of their results, as affecting manufacture. 

2ndly. — ^The ejctenU of ths factories, and their topographical 
situation. 

3rdly. — The actual and commercial quality of the goods. 

4thly. — Cheapness attained by increased facilities of pro- 
duction. 
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The adoption by the nation of this eminently popnlair busir 
ne99 theory was mainly dependent on four causes. In the first 
place, on the improvements effected from day to day in all ma- 
chines, substituting the mechanical for the human hand, an4 
the supply through upwards of fifty engineering firms of steam 
motive power to any extent. In the second, on the progress 
of popular education. In 1834, M. Dupin ha^ already traced, 
in a most interesting series of statistical comparisons, the 
parallel and corresponding development of industry, and the 
great increase in the establishment of sources of gratuitous 
education. For many years the formation of municipal li- 
braries, open to all readers — of communal and drawing schools 
— of local museums — of free exhibitions of works of art, &c. — 
and the liberal rewards and aid given to any desirous of prose- 
cuting studies, serviceable to the community but unremunera- 
tive to the student, had been laying the foundation for that 
cultivation of the intelligence of the lower orders which in the 
present day has elevated the mind of the French artizan so 
nearly to a par with that of the universal artist. In the thir4, 
on the better comprehension of the theory of commercial, as 
connected with political and social economy, more especially 
by the master-minds of the Alsatian manufacturers, the 
Koechlins, the Zubers, the Dolfus Miegs, of Mulhausen — a 
district which, on the occasion of this Exposition, demanded a 
vast special saloon for the fitting display of its invaluable pro- 
ducts ; a district, too, in which the ratio of the means of edu- 
cation to the number of inhabitants was greater than in any 
other part of France. And fourthly, on the interest which 
these periodical Exhibitions of Industry, and the publica- 
tion of admirable, critiques upon them, bad excited in the 
public mind, touching the nature, quality, and relative CTicel- 
lences, manufacturing and artistic, of every object supplying 
the ordinary and extraordinary wants of the people. From 
the opportunities of comparison afforded by these institutions, 
demand received the same lessons as supply ^ and thus the two 
working together ministered to one another's deficiencies, and 
mutually assisted in one common progress. It is because this 
system of vastly extended production, at greatly reduced prices, 
in fact of ** open competition,'' lies at the root of every impor- 
tant industrial movement of manufacturing France, since its 
introduction and recognition, that I have thus dwelt in detail 
on the causes which have apparently aided in its development. 
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Among the raw product! ezhibitinff features of Interest or 
novelty, the jury of 1849 especially dwelt with admiration on 
the native silk, and the native nitre, the marbles of the 
Pyrenees, the lithographic stones discovered in France, the in- 
troduction of stearine, the fine wool, and the various quslities 
of iron-stone. Among the machinery (in addition to the im- 
provement already noticed In the manufacture of steam-en- 
gines), the jury recogniied the perfection attained by the 
makers of Jacquard looms, endless paper machines, chrono- 
meters, well-boring instruments, wool and cotton spinning 
apparatus, and sawmg and planing machines. In the processes 
of manufacture, steel, glass of every description, and leather, 
were reported to have made very remarkable progress : while 
in the dissemination of the elements of beauty through graphic 
representation, the arts of lithography and engraving on wood 
were allowed to have materially aided in popularising fine art, 
and by spreading abroad reproductions of models of form, to 
have assisted in adding the charm of elegant design to almost 
every department of industry, susceptible of the happy com- 
bination of grace and utility. 

No less than 4381 exhibitors contributed, of whom 878 
gained rewards, independent of the formal recognition of the 
past successes of very many more. The building consisted, in 
addition to the hall expressly constructed for the products of 
Mulhausen, of a gallery and eight long apartments, altogether 
covering a superficies of 16,000 square metres, and occupying 
the great square (Carr^ de Marigny) of the Champs Elysees. 

No. 11.— TAe Tenth Sshibition, in 1844, 

Wat eertainly ihe culminating point of the series, revealing the 
suooessfol results of the influence of long- continued peace and 
peaceful government on the industry and producing powers 
of France. 
. In every possible department of manufacture, from the most 
elaborate to the most simple, specimens of great beauty and 
utilitarian perfection manifested the ingenuity of a people 
cultivated by long study and habit in the highest degree to ap- 
preciate excellenoe, as consumers, and at the same time fuuy 
equal to the task of supplying it as producers. It was in 
these remarkable words that the Baron Th^nard, president of 
the CeBtral Jury, addressed the King on the occasion of the 
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glorious fete celebrating a long series of bloodless victories 
gained by mind over matter — hj civilization over barbarism. 
'*Sire/' said he, <<the Expositions of 1834 and 1839 haye 
bequeathed to us memories which have sunk deeply into our 
minds ; that of 1844 will hand down to us bthers yet more 
worthy of remembrance : it surpasses even the lofty hopes in 
which the character of its predecessors had sanctioned our 
indulgence. Industry pursues its steady onward movement ; 
deeply conscious that hesitation would be inevitable retro* 
ffression, it unflinchingly redoubles its efforts to advance — to 
win new conquests of peace and of prosperity." Proceeding 
to justify the proud strain in which he commenced his address, 
the Baron enumerated in succession a number of the most im- 
portant points in which notable improvement had been made. 
He (j^welt on the progress of steam navigation, on the distilla- 
tion of salt water, on the perfection of iron casting, on the 
application of new systems of warming and ventilation, and of 
electro-metallurgy, on the manufacture of the best flint glass 
for astronomical purposes, of pyroligneous acid, of sulphate of 
soda, of muriate of potass, of artificial manures ; of white lead, 
of sulphuric acid, of dyes and pigments, of silk and sugar ; 
on the admirable arrangements of light-houses ; and on the 
increase in the supply, horn national resources, of raw silk, of 
wool, sugar, and of flax : but most earnestly of all did he com- 
mend to his sovereign's attention the amazing advance which 
had been made in the construction, not only of machines, but 
of those mighty engines by which machines themselves are 
made — by which the stubborn iron is moulded to the will of 
man, with an ease of operation as far exceeding his uncertain 
efforts in regularity and precision, as in force and almost limit- 
less power. When, in addition to these great and material 
acquisitions, we remember, that, in all those handicrafts which 
rise from the industrial, almost into the department of the^n^, 
arts,^that in silver and bronze working, in jewellery, orna- 
mental modelling, and designing in every fabric, and in every 
material, France in 1844 exhibited such a display as no other 
country could possibly have brought together, we cannot but 
fed that the benefit derivable to her citizens, and to the world, 
from an inspection of this gorgeous collection of her products, 
must have been one of the greatest it has ever been the happy 
privilege of any one country to bestow upon the industry and 
producing powers of the world at laige-Hitimttlating at once 
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muveiml ediication, peace, and commercef and repreitiiig 
il^ranoe, aggression, and yidoos idleness. 

The building was of yast extent, and was erected upon the 
same site as that^occnpied in 1839 : in spite of wretched weather 
it was commenced and completely finished in the wonderfully 
idiort space of seventy days. The Report of the Central Jury, 
which consisted of no less than fifty-eight persons, is one of 
the most elaborate and able of the series from the com- 
.mencement of these publications, and records the unexampled 
actiyity of the country in the happy fiye years preceding 1844. 

No fewer than 3960 manufacturers exhibited, of whom the 
merits of as many as 3253 were more or less honourably recog- 
nized, by the indefatigable jury, whose labours on the occasion 
must haye been of no ordinary kind. 

JVb. 12.— r^e Eleventh Eapaeition, 1849, 

Was characterized by certain particularities which distioguished 
this from all preceding Expositions. In the first place, it is 
the largest, the area of the building (exclusiye of the enormous 
agricultural shed) covering no less than 22,391 square metres, 
or 27,214 square yards of English, equal to about five acres, 
two and a half roods — the number of exhibitors amounting 
to 4494, and that of the central jury to 64. 

In the second, it is the first at which live stock and agricul- 
tural produce have been admitted to compete for prizes. At 
foot,* will be found the excellent circular addressed by M. 

* Circular addreated to the Presidents qf the Agricultural 

Societies. 

Paris, nth October, 1848. 

CiTinN,— Next year will take place the great public Exhibition of 
French industry. Up to the present time Agricoltore has only been 
represented in these displays of onr national riches by some agricnl- 
toral instmments and dressingt, and some few samples of wool and 
silk. The Goyernment of the Republic has resolved to employ every 
effort likely to lessen and remove this relative inferiorl^. It is, 
indeed, to the credit of agricultural industry that it furnishes manu- 
facturers with the elementary materials of the greater portion of the 
products to which they put the finishing stroke j it is equally the right 
and duty of agriculture to vie with manufacture in the merit, value, 
and variety of its productiona : in short, agriculture should prove 
Its equal aptitude in bringing forth raw materials, and perfecting the 
fabrication of aU produce in which it is concerned. 

The Administration has determined to neglect no means for the 
attainment of this result, and designs to devote to agriculture the 
largest part possible of the Exposition. 
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Tonrret, Minister of Agriculture and Commeree, to the prefli« 
dents of the agpricultural societies, briefly detailing the reasons 
which have induced the government to so far deviate from 
established precedent in the present instance. 

In the third, in addition to a reiteration of the general regu- 
lations which had been fixed by the jury of 1844, the Central 
Jury of 1849 determined that ** no unetrtifieated bankrupt 
should be permitted to exhibit," and *' that none but manu- 
facturers, distinctly recognized and registered (patent^s) as 
such, should be allowed to enter the lists as competitors." 

The public were admitted gratuitously on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, between eleven and five. On 
Thursdays, the doors remained open from nine o'clock in the 
morning until five in the afternoon, to all willing to contribute 
one franc, not to the state, but to the poor of Paris. On 
Mondays the jury alone were admitted, in order to examine 
undisturbed and at their ease, the products on which they were 
required to exercise their judgment. A limited number of 
cards were issued by the Ministry, enabling gentlemen of the 
public press, learned foreigners, and some few others especially 
interested, to procure admittance ** for the purposes of study," 
at hours during which the public may not be allowed to enter. 
Every exhibitor was allowed access, under proper regulations, 
to his goods at any hour, or on any day. No light, under any 
circumstances, was allowed to be introduced. 

The whole of the building was constructed of wood; — the 
roofs being covered with zinc : of the latter material 400,000 
killogrammes, equal to nearly 4000 tons, are stated to have 
been used, and of the former nearly 45,000 pieces of timber. 

Fraocs. £ 

Cost of the building in 1839 was 363,791, about 14,550 
„ „ 1844 „ 376,406 „ 15,050 

„ „ 1849 ,» 400,000 „ 16,000 

In consequence of these resolations I invite you to inform mc 
without delay what agricultural productions of every sort, and kind, 
and form, in every stage of vegetation, animals, plants, grain, flowers 
fruits, Sic. Sic, could be supplied by the diflferent looBilities within 
your Jurisdiction ; at what periods, they might advantageously be con- 
resred to Paris ; and in what manner these removals would be best 
eflTected ? 

Health and Aratemity firom the Minister of Agrlcultnre and 
Conunem. 

(Signed) TOURRET. 
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If to this last amoant we add j^2000, the lowest estimated 
cost of the agricultural ahed, making the whole sam expended 
equal to ;^18,000, the difference of about £3000 between the 
outlay of the present year and that of the year 1B44 will be 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

It is, of course, to be remembered in these calculations, that 
the money is paid only for the hire of the materials for about 
three months, the whole remaining the property of the con- 
tractor at the termination of the Exhibition. 

It was a matter of common complaint among all con- 
nected with, or interested in, the present exhibition, that, 
owing to the commercial crises of 1848, it had become almost 
impossible to foresee either the probable amount or character 
of the goods forwarded for exhibition. I fear, therefore, that 
the most careful. computations as to the relative spaces occupied 
by different trades would rather mislead than inform, if they 
were likely to be regarded as the slightest indication of what 
might be probable in England. . 

On examining and comparing the leading features of all the 
previous Expositions, we find that each one was specially cha- 
racterised by some feature peculiarly its own. Thus, Machinenr» 
which this year is the great and predominating attraction, in 
1839 was comparatively a minor item ; while the products of 
Mulhausen, which in 1839 actually required a special great hall 
for themselves alone, this year sink into the ordinary space 
allotted to many other branches of industry. In forming a 
judgment as to the proper space to be occupied by any specific 
manufacture, in reference to its actual importance, much must 
naturally be left for decision to the constituted authorities for 
the time being, and they in turn must be swayed more by a 
sense of duty and justice, tlian by any laws with which prece- 
dent could provide them. 

In quality of her position as '' mistress of the reigning 
mode,** France this year, as in duty bound, exhibits a dazzling 
array of pretty and tastefiil objects. Evidence is exhibited on 
all hands of the extent to which the education of her workmen 
has been carried. * Scarcely ever do we recognise a piece of 
bad ornamental modelling ; where the human figure is intro- 
duced, it is rarely ignorantly drawn. In the departments of 
manufacture requiring tender manipulation, such as the more 
delicate articles of jewellery, carving, tooling, &c., we recognise 
a practised hand, acting in unison with an ever thoughtful head. 

B 2 
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Eyery thing seems produced, to a certain extent, eon amoret 
and on conversing with every tradesman, he vdll be found to 
take an immediate pride in Ids occupation, as a means of ele- 
vating him in the social scale, rather than as a drag to prevent 
his entering into competition vdth a class, whose hopes, fears, 
associations, prejudices, virtues, and demerits, have little 
natural affinity to his own. Thus, French manufacture has 
a certain peculiar charm, which frequently paralyses the judg- 
ment in appreciating the numerous structural defects which 
her productions constantly exhibit. If a piece of furniture be 
well and artistically carved, the ordinary eye cares little 
whether it be or be not well fitted or well seasoned. A beau- 
tiful silver gilt ornament is at once preferred to an ugly gold 
one ; and a paper 'hanging printed in two tints which harmo- 
nise, is far preferable to one executed with sixty, all of which 
** fight" and weary the eye. The only important branches of 
manufacture in which, to judge from the present Exposition, 
France seems decidedly behind England, are those of the appli- 
cation of mechanism to carving on a large scale, the manipu- 
lation of gutta percha, tin-plate and Britannia-metal working, 
earthenware, and japanning on papier mach^, and generally, 
perhaps, in her immediate adaptation of new machinery to 
facilitate, and consequently cheapen, production ; while in 
many departments, such, for instance, as the cultivation of the 
art of enamelling, of bronze-working, of the production of 
artistic stone-ware, the making and colouring of terra cotta, 
and of riband and silk-weaving and dyeing, she appears as 
decidedly in advance. In such a Report as the present it 
would be needless to particularise the di£ferences between the 
manufactures in detail ; but it may, perhaps, be well to remind 
those interested, that the predominating feature of this year's 
exhibition in France is the manifestation of her power to get up 
those machines, on. the possession of which our facility in pro- 
duction has long depended, and that if once she attain in 
this department anything approaching our mechanical resources, 
at the same time retaining her present artistic capability, there 
is little doubt that she will be enabled to command many mar- 
kets to which tee alone now procure access, and which we are 
too apt to regard as permanent property, rather than as requiring 
peculiar and continued exertion to monopolise. 

The exhibition of raw silk of the finest quality should make 
U8 turn with peculiar interest to the details of the experiments 
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lately made, with a view to introdiioe the ea^ect to the notice 
of the Engliah cultiTator, recorded in the last portion of yoor 
Society's JV'aHMaciioiUy and encoorages os to hope that ere long 
this important material may be natnralised in England. 

The raw products of Algeria leem to promise much as a field 
for the outlay of French energy and capital. 

It is certainly a source of regret to all who wish well to 
France, that the happy idea indicated to the Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the country by M. Buffet, the Minister of 
Agriculture,* was not fsTOurably received. Smarting under 

* Circuiar addressed to the Members of the Chamber of 

Commerce. "^ 

February 10, 1849. 

GaiiTLVMaN,— At a time when I and my coUeagoM in office are 
busilj engaged in doAng all we can to give to the Exhibition wliich 
opens on the 1st of Jane next, a character of public utility, it has 
occurred to me that it would be interesting: to the country in general 
to be made acquainted with the degree of advancement towards per- 
fection attained by our neighbours in those manufactares in which 
wa ao often oome in competitioa in foreign markets. 

Should we bring together and compare the specimens of skill in 
agriculture and manufactures now claiming our notice, whether native 
or foreign, there would, doubtless, be much nseftU experience to be 
gained, and above bU, a spirit of emulation, which might be made 
greatljr advantageous to the country. 

This I liad thought of before the portfolio of Agriculture and Com- 
merce was^confided to me; it has since been stron^y confirmed in ray 
mind by the simllai vievrs which I have heard expressed on tiie sid^lect 

S' gentlemen distingoished by their success in the industrial arts, and 
e consequent position they occupy. At the same time I cannot 
but foresee that difficulties would arise in carrying it out, were it 
unavoidable to admit without distinction all the productions offered f<Hr 
exhibition. There would be no room to contain them, since the area 
of the building intended for the Exhibition is calculated for the admis- 
sion of native poduetions alone. This circumstance, no doubt, is of 
sufficient importance to delay the execution of this project, however 
nseful ; but this obstacle might be overcome by limiting the admission 
to those foreign productions which, by their novelty, or evident superi- 
ority, might exercise a beneficial influence on our manufactures. 

-You wOl, therefore, first give your opinion on the abstract princi- 
ple of exhibiting the productions of other countries, and should you 
oonsider the experiment ought to be made, to enumerate to me effi. 
dally the articles you oonsider would most conduce to our interest 
when displayed in the ensuing Exhibition. 

To tide end I shall be obliged by your detailing precisely the objects 
it would most benefit us to become acquainted with, whether new 
applications of the arts, n^ productions, or improvements of impor- 
tance. Feeling anxious to preserve the twofold character which my 
predecessor had given to the Exhibition, I wish it to be understood 

■ 3 
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the protracted misery of actual and threatening civil war, and 
the effects of sudden commercial stagnation, the manufacturers 
of that generally enlightened nation may perhaps for once be 
pardoned for the short-sighted policy which induced them to 
forego the splendid opportunity thus offered them of acquiring 
for France, through the exhibition of some of the finest pro- 
ducts of the industry of other nations, a knowledge of those 
slight points and qualities which might convert many of her 
strictly local manufactures into articles of foreign demand and 
export trade, — thus relieving the wretchedness of her daily- 
swelling body of malcontent ouvriers, whose labour in so many 
departments of manufacture for home consumption has now 
become almost ** a drug in the market/' It is in vain for men 
like Chaptal and Dupin to prophesy — for others like Audiganne, 
Jobard, Moigno, Lemer, &c., to demonstrate by'facts, by figures, 
by reason, and by eloquence, the incumbent necessity, for the 
country's sake, of the extension of the commercial relations of 
France, while her manufacturers exhibit the narrow views they 
at present manifest on the subject 

Mr. Wyatt, in the Introduction to his admirable Report, 
thus ably sums up the services rendered by the institution of 
the French National Exposition :— 

" When we consider that during the last fifty years con- 
stant and sedulous attention has been paid by the Govern- 
men to the great interests of manufacture in France, by precept, 
example, premiums, public exhibitions, the institution of £le- 

that the implements and productions of husbandry, as well as the 
fruits of our manufactories, should be included in the list of admissible 
objects. 

The experiment we are about to make, if I am well informed, has 
been already tried in two exhibitions, undertaken some years ago by 
the Chambers of Comnierce at Lyons and Mulhausen. The example 
thus given in the province^will, doubtless, be worth following on a 
more extended scale. 

As to the conditions and forms to be observed by foreigners, previous 
to the reception of their contributions, it will be my duty, should you 
approve of the principle of their admission, to cousult with my col- 
leagues the Ministers of Foreigrn Affairs and of Finance. 

You will oblige me, gentlemen, by taking into your most serious 
consideration the subject of this letter, and commnnicating to me, as 
soon as possible, the conclusions you have arrived at. 

It is needless for me to remind you that the Exhibition opens on the 
Ist of June, and that all articles must be in Paris, at the latest, by the 
end of April. Your answer without delay will therefore oblige me. 

I beg to assure you, gentlemen, of my highest consideration. 

L. BUFF£T, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce^ 
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mentary Sehools/'' Societies of Encquragemeiit/' and, abore 
ally by an incessant attempt to elevate the social and intellectaal 
condition of all engaged in the great work of supplying the 
necessities, gratifying the tastes, and ministering to the resources 
and revenues of their native country, we cannot be surprised to 
find in the year 1849, that the impulse originally conveyed to 
manufactures limited in extent, and serving chiefly for the use of 
a small proportion only of the citizens, has been transmitted 
through infinitesimal ramifications, until it has become infused 
and incorporated into the very essence of the spirit of the people. 
" The traditions of excellence in manu^Eusture reach in France 
to a very remote period. As early as the commencement of 
the thirteenth century her celebrity in the production of stained 
glass, of goldsmiths' work, of Limoges enamel, of ornaments in 
carved ivory, and of illuminated manuscripts, had become Euro- 
pean. Aided by the influence of the great banker and mer- 
chant, Jacques Coeur, the industrial arts attained an almost un- 
riyalled development at the beginning of the fifteenth century ; 
and under the patronage of the royal connoisseur, Francis the 
First, the union of the highest order of artistic ability with the 
mechanical skill and experience accumulated during many cen- 
turies, stamped with a peculiar and unmistakeable character of 
perfection many of the celebrated productions of the period of 
the Renaiseance, The establishment of the silk trade at Lyons 
about the year 1450— the ancient proficiency of Paris, St. Denis 
Lagny, Beauvais, and Cambray, in all other branches of weaving 
—the Gobelin tapestry — the carpets of the Savonnerie~-the 
Sevres China Institution — and the commencement of the em- 
ployment of cotton about the end of the 17th century, are all 
land-marks in the great scheme of French manufacture. Now, 
although in all the departments of trade enumerated, the highest 
art was associated vdth manufacture in supplying the wants and 
gratifying the tastes of the lay and clerical aristocracy f it was 
not until the advent of the Revolution that the attempt was 
made in France to popularise any of these productions. From 
the year 1797 we may date a gradual attempt to disseminate, 
from the few to the manyj the luxury of beautiful design in all 
objects of daily and universal use. It is true that, since this 
tide has set in, we have met with no such artists in manufac- 
ture as Benvenuto Cellini, Jean Goujon, Leonard de Limousin, 
Petitot and Bordier, Clodion, Girardon, Bernard de Palissy, 
Qirolamo della Robbia, Pierre TEscot, &c. ; but in their stead 
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have arisen myriads of earnest men, anxious to afiiard additional 
employment to the swelling masses congregating on the great 
points of centralization ; and desirous, at Sie same time, tiiat 
they supplied to ail at a moderate rate, an approximation to 
the enjoyments of taste, formerly the appanage only of the 
minority, to establish and maintain that great bulwarlc of the 
wealth, intelligence, and respectability of their natire country 
—the enormous and now all-powerfiil Bourgeois elagi. 

** This generalisation and dissemination of ' Art Manufac- 
ture' has been much excited and aided by the establishment of 
great National Expositions, exhibiting Aiom time to time the 
actual condition, advantages, deficiencies, capabilities, and vari* 
ations of industrial exertion throughout the country. It may 
be scarcely necessary to prove the exceUenoe, in principle and 
practice, of the institution of such a systematic stimulant to 
public emulation, since a recapitulation of the names of such 
men as Fran9ois de Neufchateau, Chaptal, Napoleon, Ber* 
thoUet, Dupin, Louis Philippe, &c. (all of whom, though 
differing most widely in their political views, have united in 
prosecuting these Exhibitions with the greatest ardour), would 
alone suffice to convince the most sceptical, that France at 
least has acknowledged the great public benefit of such com- 
petitions. When, furthermore, we find that similar exhibitiona 
nave been organised in Belgium, Italy, Austria, Spain, Prussia, 
Sweden, Bavaria, and Russia, and that the number of exhibitors 
has augmented hi one constantly increasing ratio, it is mani- 
fest that the muni^fMeturere themselves have derived a practical 
benefit, as direct and important as that received by the public 
Aa for as I have been able to remark, there does not exist one 
smgle writer who has ventured to assert, either personally or 
anonymously, that France has ever acquired aught except bene- 
fit from this admirable institution." 

To return now to our narrative of the progress of 
the great scheme, after this lengthy digression. 

On the 30th of June, 1849, Mr. Cole and Mr. Fuller, 
with Mr. Scott Ru8sell,attended by His Royal Highnesses 
command at Buckingham Palace, where Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt was summoned to meet them. It was at this 
meeting that His Royal Highness communicated his 
views iully regarding the formation of a Great CoUec- 
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tion of Works of Industry^ &ud Art in London in 1851. 
for the purpose of exhibition, and of competition and 
encouragement. It was at this meeting also, that his 
Royal Highness first stated the four great divisions, — 
of Kaw Material — Machinery and Mechanical Invention 
— Manufactures — Sculpture, and Plastic Art, of which 
he proposed the Exhibition should consist. It was at 
this meeting also, June 30, that His Royal Highness 
gave to the proposed Exhibition that great feature of 
universality which has ever since formed the chief cha- 
lacteristic of his plan. His Royal Highness '^ con- 
sidered that, whilst it appears an error to ^x any 
limitation to the productions of machinery, science, and 
art, which are of no country, but belong as a whole to 
the civilized world, particular advantage to British 
industry might be derived from placingit in fair com. 
petition with that of other nations.'' Thus it will be 
seen that although a Great National Exhibition had 
been proposed and aimed at over and over again, yet 
it was reserved for the Prince to give the finishing 
stroke to the structure which had been gradually rising, 
by making the proposition that the Exhibition should 
comprehend the Industkt op all'Nations. 

It was further settled at the same meeting, that the 
extended plan proposed by His Royal Highness being 
of importance to ail Europe, involving as it did questions 
of international relations, of colonial interests, and 
of the use of Royal property as a site, the Exhibition 
should be conducted under a Royal Commission. Then 
came the consideration of the expenses attendant on 
60 gigantic a scheme. So much as x20,000 was thought 
of as a sum to be awarded in prizes. The estimates for 
a suitable building varied from £30,000 to £50,000. 
Thus with preliminary expenses, not less than £75,000 
would have to be provided in order to secure the success 
of the plan. Mr. Fuller expressed his belief that 
sufficient guarantees could be found for the ex- 
penditure even of such large sums, and that the requisite 
amount to commence this great undertaking, and to 
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render it permanently successful, could be obtained by 
public donation, provided the undertaking were carried 
out with the Prince at its head, and under the direction 
of a Royal Commission. The Society of Arts was con- 
sidered to possess, under its Charter, sufficient powers 
to render it a suitable body for the collection of money 
and organization of suoscriptions, as well as being 
auxiliary to working out the Flan. 

From the date of this proposal (30th June to 14th 
July) it became a subject ot very anxious consideration 
with the gentlemen who had been in communication 
with the Prince, how the " sinews of war " were to be 

Srovided, in order to secure the success of the un- 
ertaking, which now, under the extended views pre- 
sented by His lioyal Highness, began to assume so 
large an aspect. t[ntil adequate funds were provided 
to render tne idea a reality, it would have been in the 
highest degree imprudent to give the slightest publicity 
to the idea of His Royal Higmiess, and it was felt to l>e 
essential to success that it should come before the* public, 
not as a probable but as a positive practical scheme. 
Prior to pledffing the Prince's name to a plan, which 
was to oner £20,000 in prizes to the enterprise of all 
the world, it was felt mdispensable that the money 
should be in hand. In short, the remotest possibility of 
a recurrence of failure such as that of 1845, was to be 
avoided at all hazard. Then even this £20,000, if ob- 
tained, would only be one step, and altogether in- 
sufficient, unless succeeded by other measures. After 
announcing the Exhibition o£ 1851 to the world, it was 
essential at once to provide for the preliminary expenses 
that would occur in preparing so large an undertaking, 
to secure that the J3utZ£?in^ (estimated by Mr. Cubitt at 
£50,000) should be erected in ample time for the 
reception of such foreign objects of Exhibition, 
as snould arrive. It was also essential to the success 
of the extended plan, that it should be made known to 
the public as early as possible, as about to take place 
in lo51^ in order to give time for the preparation of 
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sabjects of exbibition, and tbeir importation to London 
from distant countries. Both promptitude of action and 
certainty of result were required. The ever sanguine 
Mr. Fuller was confident that the funds misht be pro- 
vided immediately to place £20,000 at the Prince's 
disposal for prizes, and also to secure the preliminary 
expenses ana erection of the Building ; and ne was also 
strongly of opinion, that the public, if properly con- 
sulted, would voluntarily provide funds to cover all the 
risk and expenditure. He also conceived that, on the 
strength of the undertaking itself, in the hands of its 
present promoters, and with the Prince at its head, he 
would be able to find parties who would be induced to 
undertake the risk and the advances of money that might 
be required to carry the plan into eflfect. These and 
other preliminary 'arran^ments, oecapied attention 
until the next interview with the Prince. 

On the 14th of July, 1849, Mr. Cole, Mr. Fuller, and 
Mr. Scott Russell, were summoned to meet His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert at Osborne. His Royal 
Highness stated that he had consulted the leading 
statesmen, and had also desired the president of the 
Board of Trade, on behalf of Ministers, to attend at 
Osborne, and meet them on the subject In this in- 
terview with Mr. Labouchere, the nature of the views 
entertained on the subject was fully explained. He was 
also assured that the plans proposed could, if necessary » 
be carried into effect without calling on the Govern- 
ment for larffe advances from the Exchequer, as it was 
believed, and would be proved, that responsible parties 
might be found ready to incur the risk and costs of the 
undertaking. 

At this meeting, the general outline of a plan of 
operation was resolved upon by His Royal Highness. 

GENERAL PLAN. 

I. A Royal Comvissiok. — ^For promoting Art, 
Mtnufectures, and Industry, bjr means of a great 
coUeetion of works of Art and Industry e€ ail Nar 
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lions, to be fonned in London, and exhibited in 
1851. President His Royal Highnbss Pbinge 
Albbbt. 

1. The duties and power of the Commission to extend 
to the determination of the nature of the prizes, 
and the selection of the subjects for which they are 
to be offered. 

2. The definition of the nature of the Exhibition, 
and the best manner of conducting all its ' pro- 
ceedings. 

3. The determination of the method of decicfing the 
prizes, and the responsibility of the decision. 

II. The Sooibty op Abts. — ^To organize the means 
of raising funds to be placed at the disposal of the 
Commission for prizes ; and to collect the funds and 
contributions for providing a building, and defraying 
the necessary expenses to cover the risks of col- 
lection and Exhibition ; and to provide for the per- 
manent establishment of these quinquennial ex- 
hibitions. 

PBIZES TO BB OFFEBED. 

The prizes proposed to be submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Commission to be Medals, and money 
prizes so large as to overcome the scruples and pre- 
judices even of the largest and richest manufacturers, 
and ensure the greatest amount of exertion. It was 
proposed that the first prize should be £5000, and 
that one, at least, of £1000, should be given in each of 
the four sections. Medals conferred by the Queen 
would very much enhance the value of the prizes. 

From the meeting with Mr. Labouchere on behalf 
of the Ministry, at Osborne, on the 14th of July, it 
became obvious that the decision of Ministers, as to 
tiie course they would be willing to take, could not be 
expected for some months. It was therefore deter- 
mmed by his Royal Highness, that such preliminary 
measures as should best appear calculated to ensure 
the ultimate success of the undertaking, should be 
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proceeded with at once ; and that, a? soon as a suitable 
organization of means was provided, the public should 
be informed of the Prince's intentions in regard to a 
Great Exhibition of products of Industry and Art, in 
London, in 1851 ; and the opinions of the most com- 
petent persons should be taken, as to the importance 
of such Exhibition, and the means of rendering it most 
valuable towards the advancement of the interests of 
the community. 

The^ council of the Society of Arts was called to- 

f ether, for the first time, on the 26th of July, 1849, to 
eliberate on the part which they could most usefully 
take in this matter. It was then resolved to authorize 
the necessary inauiries to be made, regarding the 
possibility of finding some capitalists to advance to 
the treasurers such sums as appeared necessary to gua. 
rantee the undertaking against failure. The subject of 
obtaining such guarantee from the Government had 
first been discussed and was abandoned as hopeless. 
This meeting of CouncO resolved that the resources of 
the Society were not such as would justify the Council 
in guaranteeing the necessary preliminary outlay ; but 
that, in their opinion, Capitalists mignt be found 
willing to co-operate with the Society and with Go- 
vernment in this object, provided they were allowed to 
make the Exhibition, to some extent, a source of pe- 
cuniary profit, and they directed such inquiries to be 
institutea. 

The result of these inquiries was laid before a meeting 
of the Council on the 31st of July. Great exertions 
had been made to induce certain large Capitalists to 
look carefully into the undertaking, and Mr. Fuller es- 
pecially had succeeded so far, after several disappoint- 
ments, as to find one perfectly competent to the under- 
taking, and who was willing to consider the subject 
closely if a definite ofier should be made to him. A 
lengthened discussion ensued as to what kind of terms 
should be offered to the Capitalist in the circumstances 
contemplated. The opinions of the Council were greatly 
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divided^ but it was eventually agreed that it be proposed 
to the Contractor to take all the risk and give up 
one half the profits (if any) — the remaining half to 
form a permanent fund for perpetuating the Institution. 

The Council assembled again on the 7th of August, 
to consider the reply of the Capitalist to that proposition. 
The Capitalist alluded to above altogether dechned the 
proposition as too hazardous. But m the meanwhile,* 
after repeated ffdlures, Mr. Fuller had succeeded in 
inducing two Capitalists jointly to undertake the risk, 
on terms that might be regarded as equitable. The 
following were substantially the terms to which the 
Capitalists were willing to agree. — ^They agreed to 
advance immediatelv £20,000 to Uie Treasurers of the 
Society, to be placed in the name of Prince Albert, or 
trustees appointed by him, to form a prize ^nd ; and to 
undertake the whole cost of erecting the necessary 
building ; to provide offices -and officers, to advance 
the money for preliminary expenses, and to take the 
whole risk of loss. But in case of the receipts from the 
Exhibition, &c., being more than sufficient to cover the 
five per cent, on the money advanced, the Capitalists 
agreed to pay one clear third part of additional receipts 
into the hands of the Society, to form a fund available 
for the establishment of future exhibitions ; and bdtmd 
themselves out of the remainder to defray all the pre- 
liminary expenses, all costs of management, all coste of 
the Exhibition itself, exclusive of the building, and all 
expenses whatsoever not included in the fore^ing; 
and to accent as their possible profit, to cover their risk 
and trouble, whatever sum should thereafter re-> 
main. 

The Council at once accepted the proposition, and 
instructed their solicitor forthwith to prepare deeds 
binding the Contractors thereto, with instructions to 
them to see that in no case should the Society run the 
risk of any of the expenses to be incurred ; and that 
nevertheless the Contractor should be bound to act in 
accordance wiUi the instructions of an Executive to be 
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appointed by the Coimeil to superintend the ajrnu^e- 
ments of the undertaking. 

At theConncil Meeting called on the 2drd of Auffust, 
1849, it was reported that drafts of the deeds had oeen 
prepared in accordance with the instructions of the 
Ck>uncil. These were read over and approved by 
the Ck)uncil, and a minute signed by their So- 
licitors and those of the Ckmtraetors, agreeing to 
such drafts ; and as no primary steps could be 
taken until funds were provided to meet the ex- 
penses, the Contractors were requested immediately 
to pay to the Treasurers appointed by the Society 
£500 towards the expenses then necessary to be 
intsurred, and which was paid aoeordingly. At this 
meeting Trustees were appointed to receive the first 
payment of £20,000 from the Contractors, and also an 
Executive Committee to arrange the details of the pre- 
parations for the Great £xhu>ition in 1851. These, 
as they were subsequently and conclusively arranged in 
the deed, are :— 

Trmteesfor the Prize Fund, £20,000. 

Thb Most Noblb the Marquis op Northampton. 

Tbb Right Hon. thb Earl of Clarendon. 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. 

Jambs Cauthorfb Peachb, Esq. 

Executive Committee, 

Henry Cole, Esq. 

C. Wentworth Dilkb, Esq. 

George Drew, Esq. (as representing the interests 

of the Contractors). 
Francis Fuller, Esq. 
Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P. • 
With M. DiQBY Wyatt, Esq., as their Secretary. 

Trecuurers appointed- to receive the Money ad interim, 

P. Lb Neve Foster, Esq. 
Joseph Payne, Esq. 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 

f2 
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A Council Meeting was held on the 18th September^ 
1849, when a most important addition^was made to the 
proposed agreement between the Contractors and the 
Society, liiere remained some members of the Council 
who believed that the Government ought to, and could, 
come in aid of the undertaking, after it should have met 
with public favour, and its success should have become 
probable : among these was Mr. Cole. He proposed that 
it should remain open to the Lords Commissioners of 
her Majesty's Treasury, to take the place of the capi- 
talist contractors, and adopt the undertaking as their 
own, compensating the contractors (under arbitration) 
for their previous expenses and risks. To this clause of 
Mr. Cole, the capitalist contractors liberally consented, 
and it was accordingly inserted in the deed ; the time 
of such adoption by the Treasury being fixed upon the 
1st of February, 1860. 

At a Council Meeting on the 11th October, 1849, the 
deeds of contract with the capitalists were examined, 
reported complete, -approved and ordered to be en- 

frossed; after which the payment of £20,000 was made 
y the capitalists, and the deeds were subsequently 
signed, sealed, and deHvered. 

All these proceedings were duly, and from time to 
time, reported to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
who was pleased to approve of them. In the mean 
time, however, His Royal Highness had taken impor- 
tant steps in another direction, to secure the final suc- 
cess of this Great Plan. 

In order that no time should be lost, his Royal High, 
ness appointed certain ^' Commissioners to travel through 
the manufacturing districts of the country, in order to 
collect the opinions of the leading manufacturers, and 
obtain further evidence with reference to the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, in order that His Royal Highness might 
bring the results of such inquiry before Her Majesty's 
Government." Accordingly Air. Cole and Mr. Fuller, 
with Mr. Wyatt as their Secretary, visited Manchester, 
the Potteries^ Sheffield^ Bradford, Huddersfield, Leeds 
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Nottingham, Derby, Newcastle, Coventry, Birming. 
ham, Kendal, Maidstone, Canterbury, Dover, and the 
principal tovms of Scotland and Ireland, before the 5th 
of October, and reported to His Ro^al Highness th^ 
general adhesion or the most influential manufacturers 
and agriculturists of all these places to the Plan pro* 
posed, as likelv to produce great national and social 
advantage. Their progress was reported first to His 
Royal Highness per^n^ly at Balmoral, and afterwards 
printed in a separate Report. 

Besides these Gentlemen, who made the most exten- 
sive tour, and the earliest, other Commissioners were 
appointed by His Royal Highness to report on parti- 
ci|lar districts. E. L. Betts, Esq., C. Wentworth 
Dilke, Esq., E. Hailstone, Esq., Professor B. Wood- 
croft, Captain Boscawen Ibbetson, and others, visited 
fifty important towns, and reported " that the feelings 
of pleasure and interest with which this scheme was 
priginally received continued unabated, and that the 
expressions of gratitude to His - Royal Highness for 
originating a proposal universally admitted to be likely 
in all human prooability to confer the greatest benent 
on the country, were unanimous and spontaneous.'' 
Local Committees were everywhere appointed to give 
effective co-operation to the Great Plan. 

At the same time Mr. Scott Russell, having occasion 
to visit Frankfort, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Stettin, Berlin, and other towns of Germany, 
made inquiries in the most important quarters as to the 
probability of co-operation in this undertaking from the 
nations included in the Zollverein. He found the libe- 
rality, wisdom and advantages of the Great Plan every, 
where appreciated. He found every disposition, in the 
most innuential quarters, to afford co-operation ; and he 
found at Berlin, where already the greatest advances 
had been made in a similar direction, an organization 
exbting well calculated to secure effective co-opera- 
tion, and which the Minister expressed his readiness to 
put in motion for so important and interesting a purpose. 

f3 
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All which, on his return, was duly reported to Hb 
Royal Highness. 

fiy the end of November more than 3,000 influential 
names were sent in as supporters of the Great Scheme. 
(By January, the Executive Committee had succeeded 
in obtaining just 6,000.) 

In the meantime His Royal Highness, desirous that 
the whole question of the best manner of carrying out 
the Exhibition^should as much as possible be left open 
to the Commission and the Public, requested the Con- 
tractors to extend the time and conditions of their ces- 
sion of the undertaking, and to subject their whole 
interest in the matter to arbitration, on being required 
to do so. To this they consented ; and the letter which 
passed on this subject, dated the 7th and llthofDecem. 
oer, 1849, together with the contract itself^ were com- 
manded to be made public as soon as possible ; and it 
was immediately announced that copies of the Contract 
and Correspondence were suspended in the rooms of die 
Society of Arts. 

It was now publicly intimated that Her Majesty's 
Government were about to issue a Royal Commission, 
which accordingly appeared in the Gazette of January 
5th, 1850. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 

As originally gazetted, consisted of the following Noble- 
men and Gentlemen :— 

His Royal Highnbss Prince Albert, K.G., F,R.S. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G.,F.R.S. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Rosse, K.G., Pr. of R.S. 
Right Hon. the Earl Granville. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley. 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P., F.R.S. 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, M.P. 
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Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Sir Archibald Galloway, K.C.B., or the Chairman 
of the East India Company for the time being. 

Sir ^chard Westmacott, R.A. 

Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., Pr. ofG.S., or the President 
of the Geological Society for the time being. 

Thomas^Baring, Esq., M.!P. 

Charles Barry, Esq., R.A., F.R.S. 

Thomas Bazley, Esq. 

Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. 

William Cubitt, Esq., F.R.S., or the President of the 
Civil Institution of Engineers for the time being. 

Sir Charles Locke EastliSLe, P.R.A., F.R.S. 

Thomas Field Gibson, Esq. 

John Gott, Esq. 

Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. (since created Baron Over- 
stone). 

Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

William Thompson, Esq., M.P. 

J. Scott Russell, Esq., F.R.S. 1 Secretaries 
Stafford Henry Northcote, Esq. / ®^®'®^"®*- 

Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., who had been 
gazetted as a member of the Executive Committee, and 
who had been appointed its Chairman, was subsequently 
added to the Koyal Commission. John Shepherd, 
Esq., the new Chairman of the East India Company, 
succeeded his deceased predecessor, Sir Archibald Gal- 
loway, K.C.B. The vacancy created by the ever la- 
mented death of Sir Robert Peel, the last act of whose 
glorious public career was to attend a meeting of the 
Commission, has not been filled up. A glance at these 
names will shew that it would have been difficult to 
select a list more perfectly impartial, or comprising re- 
presentatives of everything eminent in statesmanship, 
science, arts, agriculture, and commerce. 

The Executive Committee "for carrying into effect*' 
what the Royal Commissioners " shall airect to be done 
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in respect of the said Exhibitioo/' was the same as that 
appointed at the Council Meeting of the Society of 
Arts on the 2drd August, 1849, and the vacancy Which 
subsequently occurred by the resignation of its chair 
by Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P., was filled up by the 
appointment to that post of Lieutenant- Colonel Ueid, 
or the Eoyal Engineers, late Governor of the Bermudas, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Society, and 
author of a justly celebrated treatise on " the taw of 
Storms." The trustees for the Prize Fund were likewise 
the same as those appointed by the Council of the So- 
ciety of Arts. 

Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq., 
William Cotton, Esq., 
Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., 
Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., M.P., 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., 

were appointed the Treasurers for all receipts arising 
from donations, subscriptions, or any other source^ on 
behalf of, or towards, the said Exhibition ; an4 

Peter le Neve Foster, Esq., 
Joseph Payne, Esq., 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., 

the Treasurers for payment of all executive expenses. 

The first Meeting of the Royal Commission took 
place on the 11th of January, I860, and a retrospective 
glance at the labours of the Executive Committee up to 
tiiat period since its appointment by the Council of the 
Society of Arts on the 23rd August, 1849, now becomes 
necessary. The first meeting of the Committee was 
held on the 11th of September: on presenting a report 
of their proceedings to the Royal Commission at its first 
fitting, thirty-nine meetings had been held. Its first* 
and principad duty was to register and methodize the 
results of tne visits of the Commissioners apx)ointed by 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert to institute the pre- 
liminary inquiries, to collect and digest the names of 
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the Promoters, to make preparations for visits to cor* 
porate towns not already visited, and to initiate and 
assist in the formation of Local Committees. They 
published a variety of documents, and, as may easily be 
conceived, the preparation of the contract with the 
Messrs. Munday (by means of which all steps up to that 
time had. been taJLen), and the subse(][uent modifica- 
tions since the deeds were signed, occupied much of the 
attention of the Committee. The various meetings 
initiated by the Executive Committee throughout the 
provinces brought the question most prominently before 
the public, but the great and influential City meeting, 
held in the Egyptian Hall, under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor, on the 17th October, 1849, to receive a 
deputation of members of the Society of Arts, who had 
been charged by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
their President, to explam the outlines of His Ro3ral 
Highness's proposal for a Great Exhibition of Industiy 
of All Nations, to be held in London in the year 1851, 
deserves more than a passing allusion. This meeting 
was attended by between three and four hundred of the 
most influential merchants, bankers, and traders, — ^in 
short, by the SUte of the City nia^ates. 

The ^Iiord Mayor, in explaining the obiects of the 
meeting, stated that on the 12th o? September he had 
received a letter from Colonel Phipps, Secretary to 
Prince Albert, requesting him, as Lord Mayor ot the 
City of London, to ascertain as far as he could the feel* 
ing of the citizens with regard to the su^estion made 
by His Royal Highness for a lar^e Exhibition of the 
Industry of All Nations, to be hela in London in 1851 ; 
and after briefly recapitulating the advantages likely to 
be derived by the country at Targe, and by the metro- 
polis in particular, from such a scheme, nis Lordship 
called upon Mr. Henry Cole, " expressly deputed by 
the Prince to explain his views,'' to ofler some observa- 
tions to the meeting. As the organ of His Royal 
Highness, and as the most zealous promoter of the 
flpheme^ Mr. Cole*s able speech on that occasion is 
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doubly yalHable, and we therefore make no apology for 
giving it at length. 

Mr. H. Cole said — My Lord Mayor and Gentlemm, before 
I lubinit to you the outimes of the proposal which his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert has charged us, the members of the 
Society of AxU, to communicate to the citizens of London, I 
vould ask you to bear in mind that these proceedings are 
itiictly preliminary. His Royal Highness wishes' that you 
should not take anything as absolutely settled with regard to 
bis proposal, beyond the fact that it is intended to have a great 
exhibition of works of industry ; and it is his Royal Highness's 
desire that we should lay before you the details of the plan — 
which I shall endeavour to do with all possible brevity — ^in order 
that, when the proper time comes, you may be prepared to aid 
his Royal Highness with your counsel and advice, if yon shonld 
think fit to carry his proposals into effect. (Hear, hear.) 
This subject, I may observe, has been under the consideration 
of the SSociety of Arts, of which his Royal Higliness Prince 
Albert is the President, for the last fivb years ; but, during the 
last two years, his Royal Highness has been watching the 
symptoinfi of public feeling on this question with great intent- 
ness, and the members of the council well know that he has 
on all occasions taken a most active interest, as President of 
the Society, in furthering the education of the public for ap- 
preciating an'ezhibition of the kind suggested. We had this 
year, at the Society of Arts, the finest exhibition of predous- 
metal work that has, probably, ever been seen in the world ; 
and tiie chief specimen of that work was sent by Her Majesty 
herself. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Indeed, so great a point 
vras made by that exhibition, that Prince Albert considered 
himself vrarranted in endeavouring to mature his plans for the 
much more extensive and important exhibition which he con- 
templated. Accordingly^ soon after the termination of the 
exhibition of the Society of Arts, his Royal Highness com- 
manded the attendance of several members of the council, and 
ef the secretary, at Buckingham Palace, where he explained 
the details of what he considered should be the chief features of 
the proposed exhibition. On that occasion his Royal High- 
ness directed that minutes should be kept ; and the minutes of 
that, as well as of subsequent meetings — of which there have 
been several — have been revised and approved by the Prince 
himself. (Hear» hear.) I thuik it is only right that I shonid 
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maatioa this drcmnstonce, becmie it thowt that hii Bojil 
Highness takes a direct personal interest in the subject (cheers), 
and that he is not acting in his dry official capacity as Presi- 
dent of the Society of Arts. (Hear, hear.) In the coarse of 
tiie observationB which I shall addreu to you, yon will see that, 
so far as the plan has proceeded, the Prince has himself con- 
sidered some of the probable details. It will, I think, oondnoe 
to brevity if I read to yon some extracts from the minutes 
taken on the occasions to which I have alluded. The first 
minute is this : — '* Buckingham Palace, June 30, 1849. Hia 
Royal Highness communicated to the members of the Society 
of Arts his views regarding the formation of a great collection 
of works of industry and art in London in 1851, for the pur- 
poses of exhibition and of competition and eneouragement.'' 
The first point that then arose for consideration was, whether 
the subjects of this exhibition should be limited exclusively to 
the productions of our own country ; and I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that the passage I am now about to read is one 
which the Prince himself inscribed upon the minutes. (Hear, 
hear.) '' It was a question whether this exhibition should bo 
exclusively limited to British Industry. It was considered that, 
whilst it appears an eroDr to fix any limitation to the productions 
of machinery, science, and. taste, which are of no country, but 
belong, as a whole, to the civilized world, particular advantage 
to British industry might be derived firom placing it in fair com- 
petition with that of other nations.'' (Cheers.) That seemed 
to his Royal Highness to be a fundamental principle to be re- 
garded in any great exposition which this country might under- 
take, and I may observe that the feeling on that subject, in 
every part of the country, has been absolutely unanimous. I 
believe one gentleman only, out of some 600 or 700, whom we 
have consulted, expressed his opinion that, in the first instance, 
the exposition should be confined to British industry alone ; 
but when he came to see his opinion put in print for the Prince's 
perusal, it appeared so very singular that he requested it might 
be cancelled (a laugh), and in the course of six weeks, there- 
fore, he completely changed his views. (Laughter.) If iti 
will not be tedious to the meeting I will read a few passages, 
which will show the feeling which has been manifested on this 
subject. The Lord Provost of Edinburgh said at a meeting, 
that ''he considered the preparation of such an exhibitioii 
would direot the mindi of the whole world to the peaceful pur- 
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foitfl of indxistrff and by friendly competition and generous 
rewards would more closely than erer cement the amicable rela« 
Hons of all the nations of the earth." 1 am reading the words 
which we took down at the time, and which will show you the 
indiTidnal and personal feeling exhibited. Messrs. Kershaw 
and Co., of Manchester, extremely large cotton manufacturers, 
who weave 1,000,000 miles of cotton yam weekly, said, '* Open 
the exhibition to receive the productions of all nations cer- 
tainly." Messrs. James Black and Co., of Glasgow, very ex- 
tensive calico printers, who will be exposed to considerable 
competition with French goods in the proposed exhibition, 
said, they *' considered it highly desirable to compare our pro* 
ductions not only with those of our countrymen, but with those 
of foreigners ;" and they added, ** The exhibition will be well 
worth di the money it may cost." They stated, at the same 
Ume,- that thby did not fear any competition ; that they thought 
great advantage would arise from letting tike ladies of Great 
Britain see that English manufacturers could produce as good 
articles as the French ; and that the contemplated exhibition 
might serve the cause of morality by preventing English goods 
from being sold, as was frequently the case, as French manu- 
fitctures. Mr. Jobson Smith, of Sheffield, a member of the 
firm of Stuart and Smith, one of the largest steel-grate menu- 
fi^turers in the world, said he ** thought it most desirable to 
see the best metal work of all nations, though England would 
be behind in ornamental metal work." Messrs. Hoyle and 
Sons, of Manchester^ whose name has a sort of world's reputa- 
tion for a particular class of fabric, were unanimously agreed 
that the exhibition ought certainly to be international. *' The 
Lancashire feeling," said Alderman Neild, eminently is to have 
a dear stage and no favour, and to show what Lancashire peo- 
ple can do." (Laughter and cheers.) The Master of the Mer- 
chants' Company at Edinburgh said, rather graphically, that 
« he thought the exhibition should be universal, and that its 
tendency would be to rub the sharp comers of many nations off." 
(Hear, hear, and a laugh.^ The Rev. Mr. Yate, of Dover, 
expressed his hope and belief, that the proposed exhibition 
would hasten the period when men shall beat " their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into praninghooks." (Hear, 
hear.) I think, then, gentlemen, that you will agree with his 
Royal Highness in the opinion that it islexpedient that such an 
e^bition as is now proposed should be open to all nations. 
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(Cheen.) The next point for consideration was the sabjects 
that should be comprehended in the projected exhibition. 
* His Royal Highness considered that such a collection and 
exhibition should consist of the following divisions : raw mate- 
rials, machinery and mechanical inventions, manufactures, 
sculpture, and plastic art generally.' It'must be borne in 
mind, that the exhibition will not be an assemblage of ordinary 
productions, but of the very best works, in all their classes, 
which the world probably can show. With respect to raw ma- 
terials, we shall most likely have, from all quarters of the globe, 
specimens of animal and vegetable life, as well qs of minerals, — 
samples of what is in the earth and of what is produced on the 
earth. In the class of animal substances, we shall probably 
have enormous elephants' tusks from Africa and Asia ; leather 
from Morocco and Russia ; beaver from Baffin's Bay ; the wools 
of Australia, of Yorkshire, and of Thibet ; silk from Asia and 
from Europe ; and furs from the Esquimaux. As an evidence 
of what we may expect from the suggested exposition, I may 
state that the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
intend to exhibit the best of every thing that India can pro- 
duce ; and we shall therefore probably obtain, by this means, 
the best practical notion of tbe value of our East Indian posses- 
sions. (Hear, hear.) I will read to the meeting a short extract 
from a letter addressed to me by the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors :~- 

" I beg to inform you that I commanicated to the Court of Directors 
the conversation which I had with you on the subject of the proposed 
exhibition of the works of industry which his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert is desirous to institute in the year 1851. I have the satisfaction 
of acquainting you, for the information of his Royal Highness, that 
the Court express their entire concurrence in the views which I then 
suggested, and that they will be prepared to give their cordial co-ope- 
ration in carrying out the wishes of his Royal Highness, by obtaining 
from India such specimens of the products and manufactures of that 
country as may tend to illustrate its resources, and to add to the in- 
terest of the great national exhibition of which his Royal Highness is 
the patron." 

We have also reason to believe that the Australian Company, 
and other public companies interested in our [colonies, will not 
be backward in affording us their co-operation on this occasion. 
Then, with regard to vegetable productions, which will come 
under the class of raw materials, we shall have cotton from 
Asia compared with that from America. We may perhaps, 
have com from tlie rirgin soil of Connemara ; for when we wore 
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Ift Ireland Lord ClArendon pointed ont to us some corn, ob- 
feerring that if tlie Englisli people could see it they would be 
convinced that there were far better ** diggings" in Cork than 
in California. (Cheen and laughter.) We shall have, also, com 
from the shores of the Baltic in competition with that from 
Ireland and from the counties of England. We shall have 
spices from the East ; the hops of Kent and Sussex, the raisins 
of Malaga, and the oUtcs of the Pyrenees. An immense im- 
pulse ^11, therefore, be given by this exhibition to the exer- 
tions of all the cultivators of raw produce. It is unnecnsary 
that I should go into detail on this subject, and I only allude 
to it to shew how comprehensive the exposition is intended to 
be, and how completely all persons, whether as producers or 
customers, will be interested in it. Of mineral productions, 
we shall have gold from California and from the East Indies ; 
silver frtmi Mexico, Russia, and Cornwall; iron ore from 
Wales, Wolverhampton, and Tunbridge Wells, — ^for perhaps 
many persons do not know that the iron railings round St. 
Paul's were manufactured near Tunbridge Wells years ago, 
though the manufacture has now been almost enth^Iy aban- 
doned. Then we shall have days from Bideford, Truro, and 
pet haps from Putney, — for near Yauxhall Bridge there is an 
enormous nett of fisctories for a certain description of pottery. 
In machinery we shall have the steam-engine in all ito endless 
applications, both to land and water purposes. We shall have 
marine engines In all their varieties ; and we may probably 
have such machines as Messrs. Whitworth, of Manchester, 
have recently constructed, measuring to the fifty-thousandth 
patt of an inch. We may have the looms of the Dacca muslin 
weaver, and the last new power-looms made by Messrs. Ro- 
berto. We shall compare Uie old spindle^ which the Egjrptians 
still use, With the modem flax-wheel from Belfast. An exten- 
sive papermaker has said that, if practicable, he will bring up a 
machine into which rags will be put at one end, while 20 feet 
beyond they will come out a large sheet of elephant drawing- 
board. We shall also have printing-presses of all varieties ; and 
I should not wonder if Messrs. Applegarth were to exhibit a 
printing-machine like that now used by ' The Times,' which 
pours forth 10,000 copies of that newspaper per hour. (Hear, 
near.) I need scarcely dwell on the subject of manu&ctures, 
but we may expect to have at our exhibition some of tiioae 
Indiwa M nufactnim which are now almost unknown torn* 
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this country. The Indian merchant finda it more profttahle to 
aend his raw material hereto have it apnn and made np end 
sent back to him, than he did formerly to make it himself and 
send it to this country for consamption. There arSt however^ 
in India and in other parts of the world, a great many indige- 
nouB mannfactnresy which may probably be brought nnder onr 
notice by the propoaed exhibition. The next and last depart^ 
ment of exposition is that of plastic art and scnlptnref vh|ch 
will comprise all that relates to building and architectural art. 
We may leam from it how mudi the ^nch are in adTance 
of us in the mannlustnre of bronaes; but it may be a comlort 
to ns and to others to know that the great bronxe reannfae- 
tories of France have grown up within the last thirty yeara. 
(Hear.) I now come to the question of site. ' Varioaa aitea 
were auggested/ say the minutes, * as most anitable for the 
building, which it itaa settled must be, on the ftrst oocasioD at 
least, a temporary one. The goTcmment had offered the aiea 
of Someraet House, or if that were unfit, a more suitable fite 
on the property of the Crown. Hia Royal Highness planted 
ont the Yscant ground in Hyde Park, on the aonth side, parallel 
with and between the Ken^ngton driye and .the ride commonly 
called Rotten Row, as ailbrding adTantages which few other 
plaoea might be fonnd to possess. Application for this nte 
could be made to the Crown.' The particular advantage of 
this site, according to the Tiewa of the Prince — and I b^ve 
you will all concur with them—was that high and low, rich and 
poor, would hare an equally good access (hear, hear) ; and that 
those who rode down in omnU>nses, and those who went in their 
private carriages, would have equal facilitiea of approadi. 
(Cheers.) It was next settled that it might be expedient to give 
large prizes to the competitors. You are aware that fooAgn 
governments are accustomed, for important inventiona, to give 
the snventora large prizes ; and it waa considered that, in order 
to induce the whole world to enter into this sort of amicable 
competition, large prizes would be necessary. We thought, 
therefore, that we might with certainty say that j^20,000 worth 
of prizea will be offered to the world at the proposed exhibit 
tion. How that sum may be apportioned will be a matter for 
subsequent consideration. It is proposed to organise an exe- 
cutive to carry out the plan in co-operation with the govem- 
mentt and all the detaila with regard to the prises wiU have to 
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be settled by that executive. The next question, and it is an 
important one, is« how the funds are to be raised. I need not 
trouble you with the details of the discussions which have talcen 
place in the council on this subject ; but the result was that 
Prince Albert, as well as the council of the Society, came to 
the conclusion that the best course would be to leave the con- 
tributions optional, rather than to obtain the required amount 
by compulsory taxation. We all know that in other countries 
projects of this kind have been carried out by the gOTemments ; 
but we also know that in other countries gOTcmments are 
accustomed to do many things which I, for one, believe that 
the English people do much better for themselves than any go- 
vernment can do for them. (Hear.) I believe that no public 
works are ever executed by any foreign government which can 
vie for magnificence, completeness, and perfection, with those 
that our countrymen execute for themselves. (Hear, hear.) 
I will briefly read to you one or two expressions of opinion on 
this subject. I may first observe that the feeling was nearly 
unanimous, wherever we have been, that it would be better to 
let every one who chose subscribe from 2«. 6d, upwards, than 
to ask the government to defray the expense of the exhibition* 
It is true that there, was a little mixed feeling in Scotland. (A 
laugh.) A most eminent manufacturer of Paisley said he con* 
sidered that, ' as this is a great national work, intended for a 
great national benefit, its stability, aswell as the confidence of the 
public, will be greatly secured by government bearing a moiety 
of the expenses.' A similar feeling was manifested by many 
gentlemen present I do not think that proposition has yet 
been made to the government, and I am not able to say how 
willingly they would receive it. The feeling of the Society 
of Arts and of Prince Albert is, that it would be far nobler for 
the English people to do the thing well for themselves, as far 
as they can, rather than ask the government for assistance. 
(Hear and cheers.) There seems to be a notion that some Scotch- 
men would like the government to pay for the projected expo- 
sition ; but Mr. Hannan, of Glasgow, says, ' The less we 
have to do with the government money the better ; ' and I met 
in my travels a lady of upwards of 80 years of age, who said 
she would not be able to come to the exhibition, but that she 
was ready to give a crown towards the object, provided that 
nothing came from the taxes. (A laugh and cheers.) The Lord 
Provost of Glasgow considered that the exhibition would be 
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more popnUr if tbere were bq pablie mcx^ej Kqiilre4« Bfr« 
S» R. Liuhiogton observed, at tne Canterbury meetingy ' tbat 
he was glad to understand tixe exhibition was to be TO&ntarily 
89{>ported ; for that, had it been determined to seek the aid of 
the government, he believed the public would have felt them* 
selves relieved from the necessity of assistinff, and, regarding 
the eshibition as a part of compulsory taxation, would have 
looked upon it much less favourably.' I think, if a proposal 
for supporting such an exposition by public money were brought 
forward in the House of Commons, there would almost inevit- 
ably be a division on the question. I conceive, therefore, that 
the best plan is to leave the public to do just what they please 
in the matter ; those who approve the object ¥rill subscribe, 
and those who consider that it will not affect them or their in- 
terests will not be compelled to give us their aid. I hope, 
therefore, that the meeting will agree with what, I believe, are 
entirely the views of his Royal Highness in this matter — that 
the whole of thip great undertaking should be carried out by 
funds subscribed vc^untarily. (Hear, hear.) We have no 
doubt of getting the money. (Hear.) They said in Dublin^ 
said enthusiastically— that they thought the easiest part of the 
matter would be to get ;^150,000, or even ^£"200,000 ; but that 
isnot altogether an opinion peculiar to Irishmen, for I had the 
honour of an interview yesterday with a gentleman who has 
one of the longest heads in the city of London, as he certainly 
ifl one of the ndiest men in it, and he said that he was sure 
there would be no difficulty with respeet to money or anything 
of that kind, but he thought it would be very difficult to pre- 
vent this exhibition from being ingulfed by its own magnitude. 
(Hear, bear.) He thought there would be no difficulty inset- 
ting the money, everybody would be so interested in suw a 
thing ; every merchant or trader would see that be would get a 
direct and obvious benefit from the exhibition. (Hear, hear.) 
Then, the fonds being forthcoming— of which we have no doubt 
—it is proposed that the government should be asked to ap- 
point a royal commission to arrange the disposal of a certain 
portion of the funds, that portion which is to be allotted for 
prizM, with the utmost impartiality. The Society of Arts felt 
that it would not do for them, as a private corporation, to un- 
dertake the very delicate task of distributing ^20,000 in 
prizes ; and, therefore, it is proposed to ask the government to 
nominate such a commission as it shall think suitable, for the 

od 
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purpose of securing the best advice in the distribution of the 
prizes, in order tluit tribunals for awarding them may be ap-> 
pointed which shall be above all suspicion, as far as human 
ingenuity can make them so. (Hear.) The duties and powers 
of this commission would be to determine the nature of the 
prizes, and the selection of the subjects for which they are to 
be offered. Of course those gentlemen who have been about 
the country to make the matter known have been more or less 
obliged, in order to embody the idea, to hint at the class of 
prizes in view ; but I would wish you to remember that the 
time will come when all who are interested will be asked to 
give their best advice in this matter, and that no part of the 
question of prizes can be considered as settled beyond the fact 
that j^20,000 are to be given. (Hear, hear.) The Society of Arts 
has organised the means of getting these funds. (Hear, hear.) 
I shall read t& you only one extract with relation to this part 
of the subject : — * The prizes proposed to be submitted for the 
consideration of the commission to "be medals, with money 
prizes. It was proposed that the first prize should be ;^5000, 
and that one, at least, of £1000 should be given in each of the 
four sections. Medals conferred by the Queen would very 
much enhance the value of the prizes.' (Hear, hear.) We are 
not privileged to say more than that, but that, perhaps, will be , 
sufficient to show the interest which we may hope that our ' 
Sovereign will take in the subject. (Hear, hear.) I end with 
this statement, gentlemen, without attempting to advocate the 
merits of the proposition before you ; standing here, as we do, 
to represent the views of the Prince, we have thought it would 
be most becoming to appear as little as possible as partisans ; 
we have laid before you what is the proposal of the Prince, and 
we leave you to deal with it as you think fit. (Hear, hear.) I 
will only say, that if there is a place in the world interested in 
the matter, it is London. I think we may expect some hun- 
dred thousand people to come flowing into London from all 
parts of the world, by railways and steamboats, to see this great 
exhibition. I think we may calculate on the advent of foreign 
merchants who may want to buy, pleasure-seekers in abun- 
dance, and men of science anxious to see what has been done. 
In short, London will act the part of host to all the world at 
an intellectual festival of peaceful industry, suggested by the 
Consort of our beloved Qaeen, and seconded by yourselves — 
a festival such as the world never before has seen." (Mr. Cole 
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renimed hit seat amidst much cheering from all parts of the 
haU.) 

It is needless to add that the various propositions sub- 
mitted to this highly influential meeting, promotive of 
the object for which it had been convened, were unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted, and that its effects 
upon public opinion were of the most gratifying nature. 

At the first meeting of the Royal Commission, held 
on the 11th January, 1850, after various resolutions had 
been adopted for the conducting of its business and its 
relations with the Executive Committee, the question of 
the Contract was brought before the Commissioners. 
The Contract was found to be decidedly unpopular ; 
Manchester in particular, through its Local Com- 
mittee, had strongly protested agamst it^ and had for- 
warded a memorial praying that it might not receive 
the sanction of the Commission till the opinions of the 
country had been collected respecting it : the Executive 
Committee were called in and consulted, and the follow- 
ing Besolution was put and carried : — 

* * That it is expedient to cancel the Contract with the Messrs. 
Munday; and. that the Executive Committee be directed forth- 
with to take proper steps for that purpose." 

Thd reasons which led to this important step are for- 
cibly urged- in the subjoined statement, to which imme- 
diate and extended publicity was given. The Commis- 
sioners, it will be seen, render ample justice to the 
enterprise and liberality of the Messrs. Munday, against 
whom« in too many instances, an outcry had been raised 
which was no less senseless than it was ungrateful : — 

STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE DETERMINATION OF 

THE CONTRACT. 

** The Royal Commissioners have felt it their duty, at this 
their first meeting, to take into their immediate consideration 
the propriety of confirming the Contract which has been en- 
tered into with the Messrs. Munday. 

*' They are perfectly^ satisfied that the Contract was framed 
with the sole desire on the part of the Society of Arts of pro- 
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moting the o^ecti of the Commifnon— that in agndng to U 
at a time when the success of the scheme was necessarily stiU 
donbtfol, the Messrs. Monday evinced a most liberal spirit— 
that it has hitherto afforded the means of defraying all prelimi- 
nary expenses — and that its conditions are strictly reasonable, 
and even favonrable to the public. 

** After hearing, however, the statements made by individual 
members of the Commission — after communicating with the 
Executive Committee— and after a fall consideration of the 
whole subject — the Commissioners have come to the contu- 
sion that it will be more consonant with the public feeling, 
and therefore mere conducive to the objects for which the 
Commission has been appointed, to exercise the power re- 
served, and at once and absolutely to terminate the Contract 
with the Messrs. Munday. 

** This determination necessarily throws the whole burden of 
the Exhibition upon voluntary contributions. The experiment 
is of a national character, and the Commissioners feel that it 
ought to rest for its support upon national sympathies, and 
upon such liberal contributions as those sympathies may 
dictate. 

** The amount of the funds which the pubUc may place at the 
disposal of the Commissioners must determine the extent of 
accommodation which can be provided for the Exhibitors, and 
the terms on which admission can be given to the articles to 
be exhibited, and upon which also the public can be admitted 
to inspect them. 

" The Commissioners wish it to be understood that they are 
invested with unrestricted power over the application of the 
funds ; that it is their intention to invite competition in respect 
of all branches of expenditure to which competition can ad- 
vantageously be applied; and that they will proceed, without; 
delay, to establish regulations for insuring an effectual con* 
trol over the expenditure, and a satisfactory audit of the 
accounts. 

" The Commissioners feel'thatin thus abandoning a contract 
which, regarded in a pecuniary point of view alone, is undoubt- 
edly advantageous to the pubUc, and resting the success of the 
proposed experiment entirely upon public sympathy, they have 
adopted a course in harmony with the genertl feelings of the 
community. 

*' It now rests with tiie public to determine, by the amount 
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of their contributioiii, the character of the propoied Ezhibi* 
tion, and the extent of benefit to industry in aU its branches 
which will result from it. 

" It is desirable that subscriptions for this great purpose be 
immediately commenced throughout the United Kingdom, and 
the result ascertained with the least possible delay. 

** In the meantime the Commissioners will be actively en- 
gaged in preparing the Tarious measures, upon which it will 
be their duty to come to a final decision as soon as they are 
enabled definitely to ascertain the extent of the pecuniary meana 
which will be placed at their disposal." 

The organization of the gigantic scheme, under its 
new aspect, was now proceeded with in good earnest. 
Letters were written to the Secretaries of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs and the Colonies, requesting their Lord- 
ships to notify the appointment of the (5)mraission to 
the proper powers, and to request that such powers 
would put the Commissioners in communication with 
such persons or hodies in their respective dominions as 
might best represent those who were likely to be inter- 
ested in the forthcoming Exhibition. A similar appli- 
cation was made to &e Court of Directors ot the 
Honourable East India Company, and the Executive 
Committee were directed forthwith to issue a circular to 
the mayors of all towns within the United Kingdom 
having a municipal constitution, announcing to th^m 
the issue of the Royal Commission, and inquiring whe- 
ther a Local Committee had been appointed within the 
town : and requesting that if none had been formod, 
ythe mayor would communicate with the principal 
inhabitants for the purpose of ascertaining whether, 
in their opinion, the circumstances of the town ren- 
dered it advisable to appoint one. In the cases 
wherein such Local Committees did exist, or in 
whidi they might hereafter be appointed, the mayor 
was requested to place himself in communication with 
the Local Committee, and to report whether it was 
wished that Local Commissioners should be appointed 
for the town ; on what grounds their appointment was 
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desired ; what number of Commissioners was proposed, 
and what persons were recommended. In the ease of 
municipal towns haying chambers of commerce, a simi- 
lar circular was to be addressed also to the president of 
the chamber, and a request made that he would com- 
municate with the mayor upon the subject. In towns 
or districts not having municipal constitutions, but in 
which Local Ck>mmittees had been or might be tormed, 
the circular was to be sent to such Local Committees. 

In transmitting these resolutions to the several func- 
tionaries mentioned, the Executive Committee ex- 
plained that,^ 

** The datiei which will devolve apoQ the Local Commis- 
sioners will conBist chiefly la collecting evidence, and in re- 
porting on the various subjects affecting the Exhibition, which 
may be referred to them by Her Majesty's Commissioneri, who 
will at all times be glad to receive from them such suggestions 
as they may think fit to make ; and should personal assistance 
be required, the Local Commissioners will probably be willing 
to attend in the metropolis from time to time. 

« The Executive Committee would point out the obvious in- 
expediency of nominating too large a number of Local Com- 
missioners ; and they have to request that the names suggested 
by your Committee may be as few as are compatible with a due 
representation of the several interests of the locality. Should 
your Local Committee desire to nominate Commissioners' 
jointly with the Local Committee of any neighbouring place, 
they will of course be at liberty to do so. 

** The Executive Committee will feel obliged if you will 
transmit, at your earliut posnble convenience, the full names 
and addresses of the Load Commissioners nominated by your ^■ 
Committee ; together with a specification of the particular in- 
terests they are chosen to represent, in order that the same may 
be submitted to the Commissioners." 

An account was opened at the Bank of England in 
the names of the General Treasurers named in toe Royal 
Commission, and London appropriately took the lead 
in starting the subscriptions at a great and most influen- 
tial meetm^, held for this purpose at the Mansion 
House on the 25th January. The following were the 
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Speakers : The Lord Mavor^ Mr. William Cotton (late 
Govemor of the Bank ot England )9 Mr. J. Dillon, Mr. 
Raikes Currie, M.P., Mr. T. Baring, M.P., Lord John 
Russell, M.P., Baron de Rothschild, M.P., Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, M.P., Mr. Alderman Salomons, The Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England, Mr. Labouchere^JME.P., 
Earl Granville, and Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd. . The re- 
solutions, most of which, as may be supposed from the 
names of the speakers, were supported by speeches of 
singular force and eloquence, were all earned with per- 
fect unanimity and enthusiasm, and were as follows : — 

I. "That the proposal of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert to open an Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All 
Nations fai the year 1851, in this metropolis, is a measure in 
harmony with the pnblic feeling* and entitled to the general 
support of the commnnfty, and is eminently calculated to im- 
prove manofactares, and to aid in diffusing the principles of 
universal peace." 

8. ** That this meeting entirely concurs in the reasons which 
have induced the Boyal Commission to terminate the contract 
with the Messrs. Munday, and to rest the success of the pro- 
posed Exhibition entirely upon public liberality." 

3* '* That in the opinion of this meeting the arrangements 
made for this Exhibition should btt upon a scale commensurate 
with the importance of the occasion, and the large funds requi- 
site for this purpose ought to be provided by the voluntary 
contributions of individuals rather than from the pnbUc 
revenue." 

4. " That a public subscription be immediately commenced 
throughout the metropolis, and that as the undertaking is of a 
national character all classea be earnestly solicited to contri- 
bute thereto." 

5. '* That this meeting pledges itself, individually and col- 
lectively, to use its utmost exertions to forward the subscrip- 
tions and to promote the success of the Exhibition ; and that 
the several bankers of the metropolis be requested to receive 
subscriptions, and to pay the same into the Bank of England, 
in the names of the Treasurers appointed by the Royal Com- 
mission." 

At the elese 9f the meeting subfleriptions were fin- 
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nounced amounting in the whole to above £10,000. Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen heading the list 
with £1000, and His Royal Highness Prince Albert with 
£600. 

Meanwhile the Royal Commissioners met most fre- 
quently, and numerous sub-committees were appointed 
tor a proper division of the labour ; amongst others, 
three to consider the preparation of lists of articles to 
be exhibited in the form of great settled divisions as an- 
nounced ; one committee for the materials of the mineral 
kingdom, one for those of the vegetable kingdom ; a 
committee of machinery; a committee on manufac- 
tures ; a committee on fine art ; a finance committee ; 
a subscription committee ; and a building committee. 
Individuals the most eminent in their several specialities 
were invited to assist the Commissioners ; among them 
were Sir H. De la Beche, Professors Owen, Forbes, 
Playfair, Hofman, Royle, Farraday, Babbage, &c. &c. 

Westminster followed London with a great meeting, 
which was held at Willises Rooms on the 21st of February, 
and which passed off with great §clat. It was attended 
by the French, Prussian, Belgian, and American am* 
bassadors ; by the Lords Carlisle, Canning, Ashley,and 
Brougham ; the Bishops of London and Oxford ; who, 
with the Honourable F. Byng, Mr. S. C. Hall, and Dr. 
Laukester, assisted Mr. Brown, lace manu&cturer, of 
Regent-street, Mr. Freeman, stone merchant, and Mr. 
Crace, the decorator, in proposing and seconding reso- 
lutions, which were all carried with unanimity. A noble 
speech was made by the Bishop of Oxford at this meet^ 
ing on " the Dignity of Labour," the extensive publica- 
tion of which throughout the country as a special tract 
did incalculable service to the cause. 

Whilst matters were thus satisfactorily progressing in 
the metropolis, and local organization was bein^ set on 
foot in its various districts, it was found that considerable 
apathy existed in the provinces, and that the invitations 
foi'warded to the Municipal authorities to form Local 
Committees in tlieir respectiye localities were being re- 
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Bponded to with anything but alacrity. It was found 
^at a mere circular was not sufficient to accomplish 
the object which the Commissioners had in view. A 
vast amount of ignorance and misrepresentation had still 
to be removed. Accordingly, the country was appor- 
tioned into districts, and a number of qualified ^ntle- 
men were appointed and despatched as deputations to 
confer with the local authorities, to convene public 
meetings^ and to assist in the formation of Local Com- 
mittees. And at this juncture an event occurred — 
without which no great public object is ever brought to 
a consummation in England — a dinner — which, whilst 
it singularly facilitated the labours of the Assistant 
Commissioners, exercised a paramount influence 
upon the fortunes of this great undertaking, and 
from its perfectly unique character^ calls for a some- 
what extended notice. The Lord Mayor of London 
liad conceived the magnificent idea of inviting the chief 
magistrates of the various towns, cities, and boroughs 
throughout the United Kingdom to a grand banquet to 
be given in the Mansion House, in honour of the Great 
Exhibition. His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
graciously condescended to be present on the occasion, 
and the leadins" men of all the piolitical parties in 
the country wulingly lent their aid to the promo- 
tion of the scheme. It need not be said that the 
invitation was at once accepted by the chief magis- 
trates of our municipalities, and the result was a 
gathering, on the occasion, which for brilliancy and 
distinction both of rank and talent, the Mansion House 
had not seen for many years. The peculiar feature of 
the assemblage consisted in its being composed of the 
local authorities, and representatives from every part of 
the kingdom, the Lord Mayor having extended nis in- 
vitations to tiie municipal authorities of every town in 
which a Local Committee had been formed, or the popu- 
lation of which exceeded 0000. Such an assembly of civic 
dignitaries was'periiaps never before witnessed, and 
it will be ihe more memorable from the circam- 
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stance which ^ve origin to it, as well as the gratifying 
memorial which accompanied it. in a lev^e l^ing held 
by the Prince for the purpose ot affording an opportu- 
nity for the presentation of the seyeraJ guests. In 
addition to the municipal authorities, of whom there 
were not less than 136, there were present also, the 
yarious members of the Royal Commission, Her 
Majesty's ministers, the foreign ministers, consuls, &c., 
the pnncipal city functionaries, and yarious other 
distinguished personages, in edl about 300. The 
majority of the guests were In official, or court 
costume, and, as may be imagined, the scene at 
the lev6e was animated and picturesque in the 
extreme. The Egyptian Hall was decorated with 
emblematical products of the several counties, as a 
sickle, sheaves of com, a flitch of bacon and a cheese for 
Wiltshire, specimens of lead ore, miners' implements, 
coal, and pottery- ware &c., for Northumberland, Der- 
byshire, and Staffordshire, and so of other places 
throughout the whole series of counties, over which 
were suspended shields of the various arms of the cities 
and towns whose mayors and other authorities were 
invited. In the spaces between, were suspended ban- 
ners and streamers of yarious colours, with the arms of 
the aldermen of London. Other portions of the hall 
were also richly decorated with armorial devices, inclu- 
ding the national arms and emblems of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, the shields of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, &c. 

In the great window at either end of the hall, were in- 
troduced some pictorial designs and scenic representations 
allusive to the forthcoming £xhibition,which formed very 
striking features in the embellishments. At the eastern 
end, where the principal table was placed, the upper por- 
tion of the winaow was filled in with two colossal figures 
representing Peace and Plenty encircling an immense 
fflobe of the world with a wreath of laurel ; and beneath 
this eroup was a large picture representing the Port of 
Londpn, with ships arrived from ^Y^ry quigrter gfthe 
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earthy disembarking the produce of the several coun- 
tries. The western window facing the Lord Mayor's 
table^ was decorated in corresi)ondinB; style ; in the upper 

gart was a colossal allegorical figure of Britannia, 
olding in her hand a ground plan of a building for the 
approaching grand Exhibition. Four f ngels sur* 
rounded Britannia, and trumpeted forth to the rarious 
parts of the world that she was willing to receive the 
works of art and manufiicture of all nations, and to 
reward the most meritorious. Beneath these figures was 
a large picture of an elevation of a portion of a proposed 
builcung, with one of its grand porticoes. On the 
outer T^ls were subjects painted in fresco or encaustic ; 
and surmounting the whole was seen an immense dome 
or sphere, emblematical of the universality of the Exhi- 
bition, surrounded by groups of statues. Often as the 
Egyptian Hall has been used for purposes of festivity, 
and. embellished and decorated in various styles of rich- 
ness and splendour, there has probably never been any 
occasion on which it presented so striking and peculiarly 
magnificent and appropriate an appearance as on that 
one. The viands were worthy of city hospitality. The 

nches delivered were of a lofty order of eloquence, 
irrative of the Exhibition would be incomplete with- 
out ''the most truthful, the most able, the most feeling, 
the most religious, and. the most eloquent statement, 
aa it was characterized by Lord Stanley, of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, in responding to the toast 
'' Success to the Exhibition of 1851: '' we therefore give 
it at length. His Royal Highness said : — 

" My Lord Mayor, I am sincerely grate5il for the kind* 
nesi with which you have proposed my health, and to you, 
gentlemen, for the cordiality with which you have received 
this proposal. It must, indeed, be most gratifjring to me to 
find that a suggestion which 1 had thrown oat, as appearing 
to me of importance at this time, should have met with such 
universal concurrence and approbation, for this has proved to 
me that the view I took of the peculiar character and require- 
ments of our age was in accordance with the feelings and opin- 

h2 
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ions of the cotwtry. (Clieeni.) Gentlemen, I conceive it to 
be the duty of every educated perton closely to watch and 
study the tinfe in which be lives, and, as far as in him lies, to 
add his humble mite of individual exertion to further the ac* 
complishment of what he believes Providence to have ordained. 
(Cheers.) Nobody, however, who has paid any attention to 
the particular features of our present era, will doubt for a mo- 
ment that we are living at a period of most wonderful tran- 
sition, which tends rapidly to accomplish that great end — to 
which indeed all history points — the realization of the unity of 
mankind. (Great cheering.) Not a unity which breaki 
down the limits and levels the peculiar characteristics of the 
different nations of the earth, but rather a unity, the results 
and product of those very national varieties and antagonistic 
qualities. The distances which separated the different nations 
and parts of the globe are gradually vanishing before the 
achievements of modem invention, and we can traverse them 
with incredible speed : the languages of all nations are known, 
and their acquirement placed within the reach of everybody ; 
thought is communicated with the rapidity, and even by the 
power of lightning. On the other hand, the great principle 
of the division of labour, which may be called the moving 
power of civilisation, is being extended to all, branches of sci- 
ence, industry, and art. Whilst formerly the greatest mental 
energies strove at universal knowledge, and that knowledge, 
was confined to the few, now they are directed to specialities, 
and in these again even to the minutest points. But the 
knowledge acquired becomes at once the property of the com- 
munity at large ; whilst, formerly, discovery was wrapt in se- 
crecy, it results from the publicity of the present day that no 
sooner is a discovery or invention made than it is already im- 
proved upon and surpassed by competing efforts. (Cheers.) 
The products of all quarters of the globe are placed at our dis- 
posal, and we have only to choose which is the best and cheap- 
est for our purposes, and the powers of production are in- 
trusted to the stimulus of competition and capital. So man is 
approaching a more complete fulfilment of that great and sa- 
cred mission which he has to perform in this world. His reason 
being created after the image of God, he has to use it to 
discover the laws by which the Almighty governs his cre- 
ation, and, by making these laws his standard of action, to 
conquer nature to IUb use — himself a divine instrument* 
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Science difcovers these lawi of power, motion and tranffor* 
mation ; Indastry applies them to the raw matter which the 
earth yields us in abundance, bnt which becomes yaluable only 
by knowledge ; art teaches ns the immutable laws of beauty 
and symmetry, and gives to our productions forms in accord* 
anoe with them. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, the Exhibition of 
1851 is to give na a true test and a liying picture of the point 
of deyelopment at which the whole of majikind has arriTcd in 
this great task, and a new starting-point from which all nation! 
will be able to direct their further exertions. (Cheers.) I 
confidently hope that the first impression which the yiew of 
this vast collection will produce on the spectator will be that 
of deep thankfulness to the Almighty for the blessings which 
He has bestowed upon us already here below ; and the se- 
cond, the conyiction thai they can only be realized in propor- 
tion to the help which we are prepared to render to each 
other — ^therefore, only by peace, love, and ready assistancct 
not only between indiTiduals, but between the nations of the 
earth. This being my conviction, I must be highly gratified 
to see here assembled the magistrates of all important towns of 
this realm, sinking all their local and possibly political differ- 
ences — the representatlTes of the different political opinions 
of the country, and the representatives of the different foreign 
nations — to day representing onlr one interest (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, my original plan had been to carry out this 
undertaking with the help of the Society of Arts of London, 
which had long and usefully laboured in this direction, 
and by the means of private capital and enterprise. Yon 
hare wished it otherwise, and declared that it was a work 
which the British people as a whole ought to undertake. 1 at 
once yielded to your wish, feeling that it proceeded from a pa- 
triotic, noble and generous spirit. ' (Cheers.) On your cou- 
rage, perseverance, and liberality, the undertaking now entirely 
depends. (Cheers.) I feel the strongest confidence in tiieae 
qualities of the British people (cheers), and am sure that they 
will repose confidence in themselves — confidence that they 
will honourably sustain the contest of emulation, and will no- 
bly carry out their proffered hospitality to their foreign com- 
petitors. (Cheers.) We, Her Majesty's Commissioners, are 
quite alive to the innumerable difficulties which we shall have 
to overcome in carrying out the scheme ; butshaving confidence 
In you, and in our own seal and perseverance at least, we re- 

h3 
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quire only your confidence to make us contemplate the reanlt 
without any apprehension." (Enthusiastic cheering, seyoral 
times renewed.) 

The Abchbishop of Canterbury, in responding 
to the toast of the clergy of London, observed : 

'' It might have heen supposed that as ministers of religion 
we were comparatively indifferent to a subject which appeared 
to possess, in a great degree, a secular character. But yon 
have rightly judged, that whilst we are ministers of religion we 
are at the same time citizens, and we do not cease to be pa- 
triots (cheers) ; and as citizens and as patriots we take a lively 
interest in whatever tends to promote the national prosperity, 
and the aggrandizement of the country. I trust that the ob- 
ject which has been proposed will be as successful in its results 
as it is grand in its conception (cheers). We shall have still 
more occasion to be gratified, if the aspirations of his Royal 
Highness be answered, as I trust they will ; and that while the 
first object is attained of advancing the national prosperity and 
credit, it will also tend to improve our social relations, and to 
add to the amicable intercourse of different nations with our 
own. I rejoice in this the more because it will tend to carry ~ 
into effect one of the most glorious characteristics of our holy 
religion — Good will among men" (loud cheers). 

The French Ambassador, in retarning thanks for 
the Foreign Ministers then present, said : 

** When I cast my eye around me, and behold the cities of 
England represented by their chief magistrates at this meeting, 
which I may truly call the House of Commons of English in- 
dustry (loud cheers) — I trust it may prove but the foresha- 
dowing of the future, when the nations of the world, flocking 
to the banner raised by Great Britain, will be represented here 
very soon by the various productions for which each one is 
most celebrated — 

' A mighty maze, but not without a plan,' 

as one of your own poets says ; and, I may add, a garden 
tempting us with its forbidden fruit ; for you are all aware that 
the golden fruits of industry are withheld from the grasp of 
others by a dragon who protects them with bis claws, and 
whose sleepless eyes are always on the watch. You, gentle- 
men, acting on an august impulsion, have thrown open your 
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doon to the competition of the world. On another occieion 
I compared the riyalry of nations to a peacefol contest ; hut I 
think I may rather liken it to a school, in which each haa 
■omething to learn (lond cheers) ; and although I believe that 
all will be gainers by the experiment, yet I yenture to say that 
your manufacturers will not reap the least advantages from 
it ; for, as it has been truly remarked, their merit consists in 
the cheapness of their prices, in the texture of their fabrics, 
and in the durable nature of their productions ; not in a fine 
glossy surface, but, as the wife of the Vicar of Wakefield would 
say, in those qualities which wear well (great laughter and 
cheering). These qualities are the result of a hidden skill, of 
which no curious gaze can penetrate the mystery, whilst the 
secret of external beauty and superior design, in which others 
are supposed rather to excel, may be exposed at first sight, and 
are accessible at an instant view. But whether in the school, 
or in the field of battle, I am sure that Englishmen will stand 
their ground*' (loud cheers). 

Lord John Russell said : 

" I am sure, gentlemen, that this design, like all other good 
designs, will have collateral effects, perhaps equal to those 
which more directly flow from them, because in this Exhibi- 
tion of the Industry of all Nations, you will produce to the 
world such objects of interest and curiosity that the most dis- 
tinguished men of all countries-— men the most remarkable in 
science and art — men in every rank in life and of every profes- 
sion, will hasten hither to have the advantage of beholding, 
and ,the pleasure of recollecting, this interesting Exhibition, 
which is to take place in 1851. No«r I say that you can 
hardly have such an assemblage of distinguished men at one 
time, without encouraging a friendly feeling towards England 
and all other countries. In this way a secondary and colla- 
teral advantage will be effected — that great brbtherhood among 
nationa which it is his Royal Highnesses ambition to promote 
(cheers.) I feel sure that one of the most important effects 
of this Exhibition will be, that good-will and amity will flow 
from this festival, which all men will ever after agree in calling 
the great jubilee of industry and peace " (loud cheers). 

Lord Stanley, in acknowledging the toast of the 
<< Commissioners of the Exhibition^'" after paying a 
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graceful tribute of praise to tlieir Royal President, tliud 
repudiated all politics in such a cause : — 

" I know no reason why my bumble name sbonld ha?e been 
selected to answer for them, unless it were to gire a practical 
demonstration here, as we give a practical demonstration in 
the Commissioui that men of different political opinions — ^men 
of the most opposite Tiews (loud cheers), can and always will 
work and co-operate cordiallj and harmoniously together, 
for objects which all alike conceive to promote the public good. 
We are especially bound to hold these feelings, and to act 
upon these principles when, as in the Commission, we are 
presided over by our Royal President — one who, from the 
moment of his appearance in this country down to the present 
hour, amoDg his many claims to the gratitude and affections 
of this country, has none more high or worthy than this, 
that be has carefully abstained from interfering in the political 
contests of the day, while he has neyer shrunk from putting 
himself forward, as befits his high station, his distinguished 
character, and his eminent abilities, for the promotion of those 
objects which tend to accomplish the improvement and ad- 
vancement of his adopted country " (loud cheers.) 

Alluding to the fact tliat some men looked with a 
jealous eye on the probable effect of the competition 
of foreigners with our own artisans, the noble Lord 
observed :«»— 

*' I do not doubt that in some manufactures foreigners will 
excel in much that depends on fertility of invention ; in the taste 
of the design, in the grace and brilliancy of the ornament, we 
may be surpassed by our foreign rivals. But I believe that in 
articles of practical use, in finished excellence, in the skilful 
application of mechanical science to practical purposes, and 
above all, in the finished mechanism and perfection of the 
workmanship, I believe we need shrink from no competition 
with any nation whatever. While our success will give us an 
honest pride, even where we do not succeed, is it nothing to 
have before our eyes, and submitted to our inspection, articles 
of manufacture, specimens of excellence, which attract the 
admiration of all, and which secure the attention of custo- 
mers ? I do not believe that English artisans are slow to 
take a hint, or that they are incapable in a very short period 
of rivalling or even surpassing those articles submitted to their 
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Tiewi therefore I look upon this Exhibition with no appre- 
hension. I look with satisfaction on the encouragement that 
will be given to the industry of all nations, and as much at 
any to the industry of this country, by the great Exhibition of 
1851" (cheers.) 

Sir Robert Pbbl^ in the coarse of a masterly 
speech^ (alas ! that that yoice should now be hushed for 
ever!) observed : — 

'* It is a noble undertaking, notwithstanding the cavils of 
some and the apprehensions of others that it may fail — it is a 
noble undertaking, to bring together into one spot, and within 
the view of the world, those valuable productions which an all- 
wise and beneficent Creator has distributed among the diffe- 
rent climes and various regions — to stimulate the ingenuity 
and exercise the mental faculties ot man, and through their 
exertions to enable His creatures to provide for the physical 
comforts, the intellectual improvement, the social happiness 
of mankind (cheers). It is a noble object to test by actual 
experiment to what extent the ingenuity and skill of the 
nations of the earth has corresponded to the intentions of 
their Creator, and to improve the advantages which each 
country can offer the other in supplying the wants and adding 
to the happiness of mankind. In other countries, and in other 
climes, splendid spectacles have been provided for the gratifi- 
cation of the people. There still remain the ruins of ancient 
edifices, almost uninjured by time, where, for the gratification 
of the people, showy and costly spectacles were provided. On 
a Roman holiday hecatombs of wild beasts were slain, and 
sanguinary conflicts took place of man against man. We pro- 
pose to gratify the people by other agencies more in harmony 
with our civilization and our Christianity — to teach them gra- 
titude to the Almighty Creator, by exhibiting the wonderful 
contrivances of nature for the happiness of man, and to' draw 
closer the hoods of amity and general intercourse by the honest 
rivalry of industry and skill. We in England do not propose 
this competition from any presumptuous confidence in our 
own superiority ; we think that we may impart the knowledge 
which we possess, but we shall' gain in return the knowledge 
which others possess, and thus by mutual knowledge we shall 
improve our relations with each other, and increase the means 
of adding to the comfort and happiness of our fellow-creatures." 
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Able speeches were also made by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Lord Mayors of YorK and Dublin^ by 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Sir George Grey, Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Alderman Thompson, and by the 
truly noble Earl of Carlisle, who proposed a toast some- 
what remarkable in such a meeting : ^' The Working 
Men of the United Kingdom," in a speech which we 
cannot forego the gratification of quoting in extenso. 
It seems, however, to say the least of it, to have been 
somewhat of an oversight that no one was deputed to 
respond to this toast. 

The Earl of Carlisle said : — 

'' The toast I have to propose is, <* The Working Men of the 
United Kingdom/' and, indeed, it is fitthig that amid ali the 
briUiuit and gorgeous aocompaniments of our present gather- 
ing—amidst its patriotie and its oiyic splendours, those who 
form the great and active mass of human beiflgs which day by 
day does the real work of the world, should not be forgotten 
(cheers). For I feel, my Lord, that I may appeal to the large 
proportion of your municipal brethren whom your truly me- 
tropolitan hospitality has gathered around you on this occa- 
sion, who come from the hires and marts of our indastry, 
scattered over all parts of the empire, and who may be said to 
represent the staple branches of manufacture and the yaried 
pnrsoits of national labour— I ask them whether there is one 
person in this distinguished assembly, from the illustrions 
Prince who is nearest the throne of England to the magistrate 
of the smallest town in this realm — I ask whether there is one 
person whose comforts, whose luxuries, and whose life itself is 
not promoted, embellished, and sustained by the sweat of the 
brow, the strength of sinew, the skill of hand, and the resources 
of brain, which go to constitnte the wonder-working industry 
of Britain (cheers) ; and most right it is, as it appears to me, 
that an assembly like this should giye an assurance, that 
although the Exhibition of 1851 is for all classes as well as for 
all nations, yet it is pre-eminently intended to be a festival for 
the working man and for the working woman (cheers) — for 
there will be no monopoly of sex any more than there will be 
of condition or of race ; and to interest their attention, to re- 
fine their taste, to stimulate their inyention, and, above all, to 
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do honour to their industry, are among our foremost and most 
legitimate objects. Though I have not the honour to be a 
member of the Commission, yet I am sure I do not miirepre- 
aent their Tiews when I state that among the many, though 
perhaps scattered, acts of liberality which have been exhibited 
towards it, any contributions from the working people, limited 
and in proportion to their modest earnings as they must be, 
are not among the least acceptable. I agree with those who 
hold that we ought not to feel discouraged at the circumstances 
that the Tarious temperaments and aptitudes of the various 
nations and races that people the earth will scarcely allow one 
nation to carry off the palm in every species of excellence 
where the field of competition is universal (cheers). 1 am 
sure it was not resented wbeu it was said to the most powerful 
people on the globe, and that at the moment of the highest 
power of the Roman people, that ' others might more softly 
mould the breathing brass, or chisel the living features from 
the marble, but the compensation that was held out to them 
was prowess in arms, and the subjugation of the world/ So 
it is true that our country may appear to be comparatively de- 
ficient in the minuter graces and delicacies of design and 
ftbric ; but we must seek our equipoise, not in the din of strife 
or war of battle, but we shall find it in that sturdy, substan- 
tial perseverance, and that useful industry which forms an 
element in the Saxon character, and the glory of the British 
name (great cheering). In this Exhibition and storehouse of 
all the choice productions of the world, our artizans will see 
nothing but what industry like their own has produced — 
nothing but what industry like their own may aspire to excel ; 
and in the confidence that they are made of the stuff and fibre 
which will not allow them, in any course of useful progress or 
career of high achievement, to fiU any other than the foremost 
place, I give now ' The Workmen of the United Kingdom ' " 
(great cheering). 

On the day after the bantjuet about sixty of the 
mayors met Lord Granville^ Sir R. Peel, Mr. Cobden, 
and other Commissioners at Westminster, and a most 
useful' and interesting discussion took place, which 
lasted jfrom eleven to three. The first point mentioned, 
was the best mode of action between the Royal 
Coiomiauon and thp local Committees ; next the dfffi- 
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cult and knotty point of selecting and rejecting the 
articles to be exhibited ; the natural jealousy of manu* 
&cturers to tell each other what they were doing, &c.; 
but this was happily resolved by Sir R,.Fe^, who 
drafted a most juaicious letter, which it was suggested 
the Local Committees should publish, sending ou^ at the 
same time, a form of return, in which every manu&c- 
turer, without revealing details, should state the space 
he would wish to have, if possible. Next came the 
question of subscriptions, durmg the discussion of which, 
Mr. Cobden greatly animated the meeting, by declaring, 
that he had perfect confidence his countrymen wouhi 
perform nobly their engagement contracted before the 
^ world ; if he had not—if he thought they would beg one 
shilling of the House of Commons, he would not sit 
one hour longer on the Commission! The meeting 
separated with the heartiest determination to exert 
themselves to the utmost for the Exhibition. 

We have devoted thus much space to this ^eat civio 
Banquet, inasmuch as its effects seem to have been 
most beneficial in stimulating general sympathy with the 
Exhibition. 

Missionaries had thus been established in each locality, 
who rendered great assistance to the gentlemen deputed 
to explain the nature and objects of the Exhibition. 
Meetings were everywhere held, lectures were delivered, 
ignorance and apath^r were gradually removed, and as 
the people became informed, they became interested 
and excited. In the agricultural districts more par- 
ticularly, misrepresentation had been busily at work, 
and as if the very constitution of the Royal Commiju 
sion were not sufficient to give the lie to tne assertion, 
the cry of party was raised, bucolic susceptibilities were 
roused to a terrible pitch, by a casual expression of the 
*' Morning Chronicle," — a journal, by the way, which 
has devoted, and is devoting itself with singular ability 
to the undertaking— that the Exhibition would be the 
'^ inaugural festival of free trade,'' England was once 
more to be ruined, to be overrun, if not invaded by Uie 
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foreigner^ and a host of other evils — the least of them 
a plag^ue — ^was confidently predicted. Happily these 
miserable sophistries were estmiated at their true value ; 
people could not be brought to believe that the Consort 
qf me Queen of England was exerting all his talents, 
and the influence of his high station, in undermining, in 
conjunction with some of its most illustrious citizens, his 
adopted country ; and the reports which dailv reached 
the Koyal Commission amply demonstrated that if the 
scheme did not receive a measure of national recognition 
and support, equal to its merits or to the expectations 
of its most sanguine promoters, still that it was taking 
a certain, thougn gradual hold of the public mind, and 
that its perfect and complete success was no longer pro- 
blematical. At a return banquet given by the Lord 
Mavor of York, in conjunction with the Municipalities 
of tne United Kingdom to the Prince Consort and the 
Lord Mayor of London, on a scale of regal magni. 
ficence, in the Guildhall at York, on the 2dth of Octo- 
ber, and at which nearly one hundred Mayors and 
heads of boroughs were again present, as also most of 
her Majesty's ministers, the Royal Commissioners, and 
various other noblemen and gentlemen of distinction, in 
all 248 siiests. His Roval Highness, in giving an 
account of the progress of the undertaking, scud : — 

" I see, likewise, in your anxiety to meet us, her Majesty's 
Commissioners again, a proof [of your earnest and continued 
zeal in the cause of the approaching Exhibition : it could not 
be by the impetus of a momentary enthusiasm, but only by a 
steady perseverance and sustained efforts, that you could 
hope to carry out your great undertaking, and ensure for your- 
selves and the nation an honourable position in the comparison 
which yon have invited. If, to cheer you on in your labours, by 
no means terminated, you should require an assurance that that 
spirit of activity and perseverance is abroad in the country — I 
can give you that assurance, on the ground of the information 
which reaches us from all quarters, and I can add to it our 
personal conviction that the works in preparation will be luch 
as to dispel any apprehension for the position which British 
industry will maintain. From abroad, also, all accounts which 
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we receive lead us to expect that the works to be sent will be 
numerous, and of a superior character. Although we per- 
ceive, in some countries, an apprehension tl^at the advantages 
to be derived from the Exhibition will be mainly reaped bjr 
England, and a consequent distrust in the effects of our scheme 
upon their own interests, we musti at the same time, freely 
and gratefully acknowledge that our invitation has been 
received by all nations with whom communication was possible, 
in that spirit of liberality and fiiendship in which it was ten- 
dered, and that they are making great exertions and incurring 
great expenses to meet our plans. Of our doings at the Com- 
mission, I should have preferred to remain silent ; but I can- 
not let this opportunity pass without telling you how much 
benefit we have derived in our difficult labours from your un- 
interrupted confidence in the intentions, at least, which guided 
our decisions ; and that there has been no difference of 
opinion on any one subject between us and the local Com- 
mittees, which has not, upon personal consultation, and after 
open explanation and discussion, vanished and given way te 
argreement and identity of purpose." After paying a noble 
tribute to the memory of Sir Robert Peel, and to the essen* 
tially practical nature of the English character, His Royal 
Highness concluded by saying : *' Taking this view of the 
character of our country, I was pleased when I saw the plan 
of the Exhibition of 18-31 undergo its ordeal of doubt, discus- 
sion, and even opposition ; and 1 hope that I may now gather 
from the energy and earnestness with which its execution is 
pursued, that the nation is convinced that it accords with its in- 
terests, and the position which England has taken in the world." 

The Local Committees which have been formed in 
the United Kingdom, amount in all to three hundred 
and fifty ; and the total amount of Subscriptions re- 
ported to the Royal Commission up to the 20th Jan. 
1851, is £75,061 ISs. 8d., of which sum £38,717 2s. Od. 
has been reported by the Metropolitan Committees. 
And whilst on the subject of Local Committees, it would 
be impossible to award too high praise to the zeal and 
intelligence with which in the great majority of in- 
stances, the gentlemen who act as their Honorary Se- 
cretaries have discharged the very a^rduous and respon* 
rible duties confided to them. 
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The hospitable challenge giyen by England to all 
nations, iound everywhere a most ready acceptance, 
and the comprehensive liberality which characterized 
all the arrangements of the great scheme elicited uni- * 
versal surprise and admiration. Everywhere the busy 
note of preparation was sounded.* Commissions were 
nominated in each country in furtherance of the under- 
taking, composed of the most distinguished men in 
science, arts, and manufactures, the governments of the 
respective countries undertaking the gratuitous charge 
of the transport of all articles free of duty, either im- 
port or export, or any fiscal expense from the place of 
their transport from or return thereto. It must be obvious 
that direct correspondence with individual exhibitors all 
over the world would have been impossible ; centraliza- 
tion became therefore indispensable, and the following 
decisions were consequently arrivea at by the Royal 
Commission, and have been found to work admirably : — 

* The following is a Hst o/Forbion Countribs io wkiek 

space hoe been allotted : 

Arabia, Beldam, Bolivia, Brazil, Baenos Ayrei, Central America. 
Cliiii. China, Denmark. Bg^pt, Eqnator, France, GaaMAMT, (Auatria, 
Narthem Germany,* ZoUvereln), Greece, Holland, Italy, CNaples, 
Rome, Sardinia, Tuscany,) Mexico. Monte Video, Moroccos, New Gre- 
nada, Norway and Sweden, Persia, Pern, Portugal, Russia, Spain, 
Switzerland, Tunis, Turkey, United States, Venezuela, and Western 
Africa. 

The following is a list of the Colonibs to which space has 

been allotted ; 

AuSTRALf AW CoLONiss, (Ncw South Walcs, New Zealand, South 
Australia, Van Diemen's Land, Western Australia,) Bermudas, Canada, 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, Cape Coast Castle and Dependencies, 
Ceylon, Falkland Islands, Gambia, Gibraltar, Hong Kong, Hudson's 
Bay Company's Territories, India, including Singapore, Ionian Islands, 
Labnau, Malta, Mauritius, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton, Prince Edward's Island, St. Helena, Sierra 
Leone.— Wbst iNniA Colonies (Antigua, Bahamas, Barbadoes, Bri. 
tlsh Guiana, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Christopher's, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Tortola and Virgin 
Islands, Trinidad). 

* Northern (Tenno^y— States of the Steaenrereio, the twoMecklen- 
bnrghs, Hanse Towns. 

i2 
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" No articles of foreign mannfactore, to whomsoever tbej 
may belong, or wheresoever they may be, can be admitted for 
exhibition, unless they come with the sanction of the Centra] 
Authority of the country of which they are the produce. Her 
Majesty's Commissioners will communicate to such Central 
Authority the amount of space which can be allowed to the 
productions of the country for which it acts, and will also state 
the conditions and limitations which may from time to time 
be decided on with respect to the admission of articles. All 
articles forwarded by such Central Authority will then be ad- 
mitted, provided they do not require a greater aggregate amount 
of space than that assigned to the proiductions of the country 
from which they come ; and provided also, that they do not 
violate the general conditions and limitations. It will rest 
with the Central Authority in each country to decide upon the 
merits of the several articles presented for exhibition, and to 
take care that those which are sent are such as fairly represent 
the industry of their fellow countrymen. 

** Her Majesty's Commissioners will consider that to be the 
Central Authority in each case which is stated to be so by the 
Government of its country. Having once been put in com- 
munication with a Central Authority in any country, they must 
decline, absolutely and entirely, any communication with pri- 
vate and unauthorized individuals; and should any sudh be 
addressed to them, they can only refer it to the central body. 
This decision is essentially necessary, in order to prevent 
confusion." 

It now becomes necessary to allude to some of the 
more important proceedings of the Royal Commis- 
sioners. 

THE PRIZES. 

It was originally intended that large Money Prizes 
should be given. Considerable division of opinion upon 
this subject was found to exist, and the prevalent opi- 
nion 01 the country seemed to coincide with that of 
Birmingham, at a meeting in which town it was resolved, 
'^ That it is not desirable to award money prizes to the 
successful competitors in the intended Exhibition, being 
of opinion that honorary distinction and commerci^ 
reputation are the most sure and honourable reward. 
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and will prove the most generally satisfactory to the 
manufaetsren of this district." The foUowing are the 
final decisions upon this important subject :— 

" Her Majesty's Commissioners have had under their coa- 
federation the subject of the prizes to be awarded to exhibi- 
tors, and have resolved to take immediate steps for having 
(three) medals struck of various sizes and different designs, 
it being their opinion that this is the form in which it will, ge- 
nerally speaking, be most desirable that the rewards should be 
distributed. 'Tbey have decided to select bronze for the mate- 
rial in which the medals are to be executed, considering that 
metal to be better calculated than any other for the develop- 
ment of superior skill and ingenuity in the medallic art, and at 
the same time the most likely to constitute a lasting memorial 
of the Exhibition. 

'* With regard to the mode in which the prizes are to be 
awarded, the Commissioners think it inexpedient to establish 
beforehand rules so precise as to fetter the discretion of the 
juries upon which the task will ultimately devolve. It will be 
sufficient for the present to indicate the general principles to 
which it will probably be advisable to conform m the award 
of prizes for successful competition in the several departments^ 
of the Exhibition. 

** In the department of Raw Materials and Produce, for in- 
stance, prizes will be awarded upon a consideration of the value 
and importance of the article, and the superior excellence of the 
partienlar specimens exhibited ; and in the case of prepared 
materials, coming under this head of the Exhibition, the juries 
will take into account the novelty and importance of the pre- 
pared product, and the superior skill and ingenuity manifested 
in the process of preparation. 

** In the department of Machinery, the prizes will be given 
irith reference to novelty in the invention, superiority in the 
execution, increased efficiency or increased economy, in the use 
of the article exhibited. The importance, in a social or other 
point of view, of the purposes to which the article is to be 
applied, will also be taken into consideration, as will also the 
amount of the difficulties overcome in bringing the invention 
to perfection. 

" In the department of Manufactures, those articles will be 
rewarded which fulfil in the highest degree the conditions spe- 

i3 
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cified in the sectional list already pubUshed, vb. :— Increased 
nsefiilness, such as permanency in dyes, improyed forms and 
arrangements in articles of utility, &c. Superior quality, or 
superior skill in workmanship. New use of known materials. 
Use of new materials. New combinations of materials, as in 
metals and pottery. Beauty of design in form, or colour, or 
both, with reference to utility. Cheapness, relatively to exceU 
lence of production. 

" In the department of Sculpture, Models, and the Plastic 
Art, the rewards will have reference to the beauty and origi- 
nality of the specimens exhibited, to improTcments in the pro- 
cesses of production, to the application of art to manufactures, 
and, in the case of models, to the interest attaching to the sub- 
ject they represent. 

'* These general indications are sufficient to show that it is 
the wish of the Commissioners, as far as possible, to reward 
all articles in any department of the Exhibition which may 
appear to competent judges to possess any decided superiority, 
of whatever nature that superiority may be, in their own 
kind. 

'' In selecting the juries who are ultimately to guide them 
in making their award, the Commissioners will take the 
greatest pains to secure the serrices of men of known ability 
to form a judgment above the suspicion of either national or 
individual partiality (for which purpose they will be composed 
partly of English, and partly of foreigners) ; and who may be 
expected to recognise and appreciate merit wherever it may be 
found, and in whatever way it may shew itself. 

" No competitor for a prize in any section will be allowed 
to act upon a jury to award the prize in that section. 

" The names of persons selected to act on these juries will be 
published when decided upon. 

'* All persons, whether being the designers or inventors, the 
manufacturers or the proprietors, of any articles, will be allowed 
to exhibit, and that it will not be essential that they should 
state the character in which they do so. In awarding the prizes, 
however, it will be for the juries to consider, in each individual 
case, how far the various elements of merit should be recog- 
nised, and to decide whether the prizes should be handed to 
the exhibitor without previous inquiry as to the character in 
which he exhibits. 

** liastly, the Commissioners in announcing their intention 
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of ginng medal prizei, do not propdse altogether to exdnde 
pecuniary grants, either as prizes for soccessftil competition, or 
as awards nnder special circamstances, accompanying, and in 
addition to, the honorary distinction of the medal. There may 
he cases in which, on account of the condition of life of the 
svccessfol competitor, (as, for instance, in the case of work- 
men,) the grant of a sum of money may be the most appro- 
priate reward of smperior excellence ; and there may be other 
cases of a special and exceptional nature, in which, from a 
consideration of the expense incurred in the preparation or 
transmission of a particular article entitled to a prize, combined 
with a due regard to the condition and pecuniary circumstances 
of the party exhibiting, a special grant may with propriety be 
added to the honorary distinction. The Commissioners are 
not prepared, for the present at least, to establish any regula- 
tions on these heads. They consider it probable that a wide 
discretion must be left to the juries to be hereafter appointed 
in respect to the award of money prizes, or the grant of money 
in aid of honorary distinctions ; it being understood that such 
discretion is to be exercised under the superintendence and 
control of the Commission." 

THB MBDALS. 

An advertisement was issued on the 5^rd of March, 
and extensively published in the English and Foreign 
Journals, invitiue the artists of all countries to compete 
for the desi^s for the reverses of three bronze medals, 
illustrative of the objects of the Exhibition, or appropriate 
as the reward of successful competition, and offering at 
the same time three prizes of £100 each for the three de- 
signs for the reverses which might appear the most meri- 
torious and the most suitable to the purposes of the Com- 
missioners, and three prizes of £50 each for the three best 
designs which were not accepted, the Commissioners re- 
serying to themselves the right of making such arrange- 
ments for executing the successful designs as might ap- 
pear to them to be the best. In consequence of this adver- 
tisement, one hundred and twenty-nine designs were 
sent in, and were publicly exhibited in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts. The Commissioners appointed the 
fbllowmg gentlemen to act as a committee tor selecting 



of London, ^ 

of Brassels, > £liO each. 

of Paris, J 
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the best designs : — Lord Colborne, W, Dice, Esq., R.A., 
J. Gibson, Esq., R.A., M. Eugene Lami, C. Newton, 
Esq., of the ISritish Museum, Herr J. D. Passavant^ 
and Dr. Gustave Waa^en, -who, on the 20th of June, 
reported to the Commissioners that they had selected 
the following : — 

No, I. Mona. Hippolyte Bonnardel, of Paris, \ 

2. Mr. Leonard C. Wyon, . of London, \ jf lOOeach. 

3. Mr. G. G. Adams, . . of London, j 

4. Mr. John Hancock, * . . of London, 

5. Mons. L. Wiener, 

6. Mons. Gayrard, • . 

A description of the three medals accepted, wUl 
doubtless be interesting. 

M, BannardeFs Medal shows Mercury holding a 
female figure by the hand (apparendy intended to re- 

S resent uidustry, from the anvil, locomotive, &c., near 
er,) in front of a figure of Britannia, standing on 
a slishtly raised platform, with both hands extended, 
holding wreaths : flags of different nations make up the 
background. Motto: "Est etiam in magno qusdam 
re8pm}lica mundo.'' 

Mr. Wyan's Medal — ^Britannia, seated, is placing with 
•ne hand a laurel wreath on the head of an emblematic 
eai figure of Industry ; and leading her forth with the 
right hand. Behind, are representations of the four 
quarters of the world, who have brought Industry to 
Britannia. To the right are emblems of the four see* 
tions: — 1. The cotton plant and wheat-sheaf; 2. A 
wheeL ; 8. A bale of goods ; 4. A vase. Motto-**' Dis* 
sociata locis concord! pace ligavit." 

Mr, O, G, Adamses Medal is a gracefully modelled 
ffroup, in low relief, of Fame, Industry, and Conunano^, 
Motto—'' Artificis tacitse quod meruere manus.'' 

THB BUILDING. 

It will be readily imagined that the subject of the 
building was one of early and anxious deliberation on 
the part of the Royal Commissioners ; and of the iima<4 
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merable complex difficulties which they have had to 
overcome, this must assuredly have been the greatest. 
Without anything like preceaent to guide them, and in 
utter ignorance of the amount of pecuniary support 
likely to be placed at their disposal, its very extent 
must of necessity for some time have been a matter of 
uncertainty. Great as were the difficulties, they were, 
however, to be grappled with, and, at the third meeting 
of the Commissioners, the following gentlemen were 
appointed to act as a committee for all matters re- 
latmg to the Building. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., F.R.S* 

The Right Hon. the Earl of EUesmere, F.S.A. 

Charles Barry, Esq., R A , F.R.S. 

William Cubitt, Esq., F.R.S., Pr. of I.C.E. 

Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

C. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A. 

J. K. Brunei, Esq., JP.R.S. 

Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq., M.I.B.A. 

About a month after their appointment, this commit- 
tee reported that it had considered the subject of the site, 
the extent of the building likely to be required, and the 
best mode of proceeding for determining upon the ge- 
neral plan and construction of the buildmg. ' * 

With regard to the site, it had appeared to the com- 
mittee, that— Firstly : The north-eastern portion of 
Hyde Park ; seconaly : The long space between Her 
Majesty's private road and the Kensington road, in the 
southern part of Hyde Park ; and thiidly : The north- 
western portion of Regent's Park, were the only avail- 
able spaces about the metropolis which would afford the 
necessary accommodation ; and it was believed that the 
order inwhich they were named represented also their 
relative eligibility. As regarded the first, the committee 
had been informed by the Chief Commissioner of Her 
Majesty's Woods and Forests, that considerable objec- 
tions would arise to its occupation for such a purpose, and 
that no such objections would be raised to the use of the 
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second ; and the committee, therefore, recommended the 
adoption of this site, \^hich, amongst other advantages, is 
remarkable for the facility of access afforded by the 
existing roads. 

As regarded the extent of the Building, the commit- 
tee were not yet in possession of sufficient data to enable 
them to determine this accurately, but from such infor- 
mation as they had before them, they thought that it 
might be assumed, for the present, that about 16 acres 
of covered space might be required. 

And finally; as regarded the mode of proceeding to 
determine the general interior arrangements, or Ground- 
plan of the Building, a subject to which they had given 
much consideration, they resolved, ^^That, in their 
opinion, it was desirable to seek, by public competition, 
for suggestions as to the general arrangements of the 
Ground-plan of the Building." 

It was deemed by the committee that the peculiar 
object for which the building was required, namely, the 
encouragement of the widest and most liberal cx)mpeti- 
tion in lul the branches of arts and manufactures, — the 
circumstance of the cost of the erection being defrayed 
by the public,^1he peculiar character of the building, 
fer the designing of which were especially required 
judgment ana contrivance in the detail of arrangement, 
anaezperience in the management of large crowds ; and 
for the construction of which are requir^ the mechan- 
ical skill and knowledge of the appucation, and of the 
economical use of materials now so generally possessed 
by builders, and practical men— all seemed, m the opin- 
ion of the committee, to be reasons for recommending 
that the desi^s for the general arrangements should, 
so far as practicable, be the result of pumic competition, 
and that the actual construction should be so to the ful- 
lest extent. The committee were moreover of opinion, 
that the general design or arrangement of such a build- 
ing was one of those subjects, perhaps few in number. 
on which many good ideas may be elicited by a general 
contribution of plans ; and that a mode might be adop- 
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ted of obtaining such plans, and collecting useful sug* 
gestlons &om £em^ wnicli should not eventually lead 
to any loss of time, or be attended ivith those delays 
which too frequently render ordinary competitions in- 
convenient. 

These recommendations of the Building Committee 
were adopted by the Commissioners, and the following 
document was in consequence drawn up, and widely cir- 
culated at home and abroad : — 

"The committee appointed by the Royal Commission to 
advise on ' all matters relating to the building/ having received 
the sanction of the Commission, are desirous of obtaining from 
all parties who are disposed to assist them, suggestions for 
the general arrangement of the buildings and premises re- 
quired for this esdiibitiou. Upon the general form of the 
building in plan, the distribution of its parts, the mode of 
access, and the internal arrangements and contrivances will 
depend the convenience and general fitness of such a building ; 
and it is upon these points that the committee seek informa- 
tion and suggestions, and wish to encourage the most^extended 
competition in the preparation of plans. The committee do 
not propose to offer any pecuniary reward for such plans — 
they rely upon the desire which men of all countries will feel 
to forward the objects of the proposed exhibition. The com- 
mittee think It probable that, when the plans are received, 
they may not be limited to the selection of any one plan, but 
may derive useful ideas from many ; and that the best plan 
may be determined upon by the help of this general assist- 
ance. As the credit of any such plan will be due solely to 
the contributors, the committee propose to make a report, in 
which they will acknowledge by name those whose plans had 
been wholly or partially adopted, or who had afforded the 
most useful suggestions ; and the committee hope to be able 
to offer such other honorary distinction to the successful con- 
tributors as the circumstances may appear to warrant. In 
order to guide the contributors in the preparation of such 
plans and designs, and to facilitate the examination and the 
comparison .of them when received, the committee have enu- 
merated concisely the principal ' desiderata ' for such a build- 
ing, and have laid down certain rules and conditions to which 
they earnestly request the contributors to confonUf as the 
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committee will be under tlie necessity of abiding strictly by 
the regulation of not acknowledging any plans which may be 
lent in >a form inconsistent with these rules. Copies of the 
engraved plan of the ground referred to may be had on appli- 
cation to the secretaries of the commission at the New Palace 
at Westminster. 

The rules and conditions to be strictly observed in 
preparing a ground plan and section of the building to 
De erected in Hyde-Fark were as follows : — 

** 1. The communications from contributors must consist of 
a single sheet of paper, not larger than the accompanying 
engraving, with a simple ground -plan upon a scale of 1*1000 
of the full size, with such elevations and sections only of the 
building, and on the same sheet, as may be necessary to elu- 
cidate the system proposed — such elevations and sections not 
being intended to convey more than a general idea of the 
building, and not entering into details of construction or of 
architectural decoration — to be accompanied by a short clear- 
written explanation of the system recommended, on a sepa- 
rate sheet. Any contributor wishing to send two designs 
must send separate and distinct communications, each con- 
forming to the above conditions. No communications made 
inconsistent with these conditions, or any plan prepared upon 
a different scale from that prescribed, can be received. The 
plans, &c., must be sent on or before the 8th of April next, 
addressed to the Secretaries of the Exhibition, New Palace 
at Westminster, London. It is suggested that the most con- 
venient mode of preparing the plan, elevation, and section, 
would be to draw them upon one of the engraved copies of 
the plan of the ground which accompany these instructions, 
2. The building is to be erected on the space marked 
A B C D, and must not extend beyond the boundaries of 
the shaded portion. The groups of trees shewn on the plan 
must be preserved. The principal public approaches are by 
the roads £ F and G H. The road K L will be available 
only for foot passengers. There will be no objection to the 
formation of cross roads between the two last, G H and K L, if 
the design of the building requires it. 3. The roofed portion 
of the building is to cover a space of 700,000 square feet, or 
about 65,000 square metres; and the whole building must 
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not occupy, including open spaces, an area of more than 
900,000 square feet, or about 84,000 square metres. The 
building generally will be of one story only. 4. No space 
will be required for cattle, or for shrubs or flowers. 5. It 
may be assumed, so far as it affects the ground plan, that 
the light will be obtained entirely from the roof, and the 
building will be constructed of fire-proof materials. 

*' The general requirements were — Simplicity of arrange- 
ment. Economy of space. Capability of extending or cur- 
tailing the building without destroying its symmetry as a 
whole, or interfering with the general arrangement, it being 
impossible to determine the exact extent of roof required 
until a late period of construction. Adaptation for the erec- 
tion of separate portions of the building at different periods. 
Conveniences of ingress and egress, with facilities of access to 
all parts of the Exhibition, either from the exterior or inte- 
rior. Means of classification of the various objects of diffe- 
rent departments. Wall space for the display of articles 
requiring it Means of affording private access and accom- 
modation for exhibitors, with counting-houses, if required ; 
committee-rooms, council-rooms, public refreshment-rooms, 
and all other public and private accommodation. (This 
portion of the building may be in two or more stories if 
required.) Internal arrangements, by which, under proper 
regulations, large crowds of visitors may circulate freely, and 
have convenient access* to all parts of the Exhibition, and 
uninterrupted means of examining the various objects ezh]« 
bited.»' 

This document called forth designs from two hundred 
nnd thirty-three competitors, 38 of which were contri- 
buted by foreigners, (France, 27 ; Belgium, 2 ; Hol- 
land, 8 ; Hanover, 1 ; Naples, 1 ; Switzerland, 2 ; 
Rhine Prussia, 1 ; Hamburgh, 1 ;) 128 by residents in 
London, and its environs ; 61 by residents in provincial 
towns of Eiieland: 6 by residents in Scotland; 3 by 
residents in Ireland ; and 7 were anonymous. 

After frequent meetings to consider these plans, the 
Building Committee agreed upon the following Report, 
which was presented to the Royal O)mmission on die 
9th of May. 



^' AlAt IT Pliabb Tour Rotal Hiohkbbb, 

** Mt Lobdb and Gjbntlbmbn, 

" We haTe the honour to report that we have ezattiined the 
mtmerouB plana bo liberally contributed by native and foreign 
wohitectB in accordance with the public invitation. Exhaust- 
ing in their numerous projects and suggestionfl almost every 
coneeivable variety of bidding, the authors of those designs 
have materially assisted us in arriving at the conclusions which 
we have now the honour to report. We have been aided in 
our analysiB of tiiis sulqect by a great amount of thought and 
daboratlon thus brought to bear upon it from various points of 
view. We have, however, arrived at the unanimous conclu- 
BiOD, tiiat able and admirable as many of these designs appeared 
to be, there was yet no single one so aecordant with the pecu- 
liar objects in view, either In the principle or detail of its ar* 
rangement, as to warrant us in recommending it for adoption. 
In some Of the least sncceBsful of the designs submitted, we 
And indicated errors and difficuldes to be avoided, whilst in 
the abler and more practicable of them there are valuable con- 
ceptions and suggestions which have greatly assisted us in 
framing the plan we have now the honour to lay before you. 
In preparing this design we have been ^vemed mainly by 
three considerations : — ^1. The provisional nature of the builds 
ing. 2. Hie advisability of constructing it as fror as possible 
hi such a fbrm as to be available, with least sacrifice of labour 
and material, far other purposes, as soon as its original one 
shall have been fulfilled, tiius insuring a minimum ultimate 
cost* 3. Extreme simplicity demanded by the short time in 
HhtSk the work must be Completed. For the arrangements of 
the plan we rely for effect on honesty of construction, vastnesa 
of <XmenBion, and fitness of each part to its end. The prin- 
dpel points of excellence we have endeavoured to attain are,— 
L Economy of construction. 2. Fadlities for the reception, 
etassification, and display of goods. 3. Facilities for the cir- 
culatioh of visitors. 4. Arrangements for grand points of 
view. 5. Centralisation of supervision. 6. Some striking 
feature to exemplify the present state of the science of con- 
itmctfon in this country. The first of these, economy ^ is at- 
tained by doing away with any internal walls (all divisiona 
bcAag made by the nebessary stslis), by reducing the whole 
ooDBtmctiony with the exception of the dome, to cast iron 
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oolmmit* lapportiiig the lighftett fonn of iroa lool in kmg urn- 
broken Unes, end by the iHiole of the work beiiig done in the 
limplest manner, and adapted in all lespeoti to aerre hereafter 
for other pnrpot^. The leoond, fwdtitiBi for the reetption* 
^oisi^ation, and duplay of goodi. The main central entrance 
for the reception of objeoto for exhibition will, probably, be 
that most approachable from the pnbUo road. All caaea ao- 
oompanying goods will be examined, Ngisterad, cataloged, 
&c., in the offices of the exeeutlTe ; the packing-cases will then 
be pnt npon a truck running on a line of rails laid down tern* 
ponuily, and ceuTcyed to the centre turn-table, from which 
they may be earried hy a line of rails at right anglea to the tnt^ 
to the end of the tranaTerse gallery, in which they may he desi 
tined to be placed. The most important condition to ensuM 
succesafol elanifioaiion is, that those to whom the dut^ of ar- 
rangement may be confided should he hampered by no Hxed 
limits of space, such as would haye been the eaae had the build- 
iog been divided into a number of halls, seotions, or chambeie. 
The plan submitted fiilfils this condition pv^i^^^j \ as objeoia 
can be arranged juat as they are received, and meyed, if neces- 
sary, from g^ery to gallery with great focility. 

The snecessfol display of the goods would be best insured by 
leaving, under certain genoral restrictions, the fitting up (« 
each stall to the exhibitor, or his agent, floor space only hieing 
allotted to each ; and stands, frames, braekete, iheWes, iM,i 
being put up by a contractor's carpenter, at a fixed tariff. T|i< 
best l^ht la provided, and the most eoonomical wall space is 
proposed to be furnished by counecting pillar to pillar trans^ 
veresly, on the extreme north and eonth ddes (»f the building, 
by rods, from which draperies, Iec., csb be suspended. The 
third, /oeilitiMfor the eireuiaium qfitiiiiort, is thus attained. 
The visitor, on arrival at the central hall, proceeds at choice 
to any one of the four seetfons. He will, most probably, de- 
aire dther to follow the whole course of the section seleoiied, or 
will wish to go at once to some particular class or obiect. 
He will be enabled to do either the one or the other, without 
interfering with the general current, by means of gates or other 
arrangementet which shall ensure the current of visitors pass- 
ing in one direction. If he desire to proceed raplAy firom one 
end of the building to die other, and finds the great central 
gangway at all blocked up, he will, no doubt, be able to get on 
by either the north or soutii corridors, 15 feet wide. Nome- 
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rouf doon of egreis in these latter afford 'ready meani of exit 
for a large nnmber of penons. Seats are provided in the 
middle of the great central gangway for those who may desire 
to rest. The fourth, arrangement for grand poinU oftfiew,^^ 
The view from or to the centre of the building will from its ex- 
tent be necessarily imposing. The seats and main avenues are 
arranged so that on the occasion of the distribution of the 
prizes, an immense number of persons may be accommodated. 
Most interesting views might be obtained from galleries con- 
atmcted at either end of the building, and around the dome, 
for the admission of the publici to which some small charge 
might be made. The fifth, centraligation of mpermHon, — All 
the business of the exhibition would be earned on in one spot, 
and be readily under control. The royal commission, the 
principal committees, clerks, accountants, police, &c., would 
oe together, and in so large an establishment, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary, or much time would be wasted in walldng from 
one point to another. Passages running behind the money- 
taken' boxes, with glased doors into them, would enable each 
accountant to detect anything improper that might be going on, 
and to exchange and balance checks, money, &c., at any mo- 
ment. Telegraphic communication with each of the four pay 
nlaoea will permit orders to be given, cash accounts, &c., to 
be issued and returned from and to the head accountant's office, 
as often as may be necessary. Four committee rooms, one for a 
jury in each section, have been provided at the extreme east and 
west ends. The duties of such committees being deliberative, 
and not executive, it is not necessary that they diould be ac- 
commodated in the central establishment, where they would be 
more liable to be disturbed than at the extremity of the build- 
ing. A policeman stationed in each gidlery would, from his 
elevated position, be enabled to observe much which might es- 
cape detection if he mingled only with the crowd. The sixth, 
Mome itrikmg feature to exemplify the present state qf tK% 
science qf construction in this country. . In order that the 
building, in which England invites the whole world to display 
their richest productions, may afford, at least in one point, a 
grandeur not incommensurate with the occasion, we propose, 
by a dome of light sheet iron, 200 feet in diameter, to produce 
an effect at once striking and admirable. From calculations 
which have been made of the cost of so grand a hall, we have 
reason to expect that it may be executed for a sum not greatly 
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ezoeeding tha eoit oC Um fimplett form of roof likely to bo 

adopted to corer the same area. It is to be borne in mind 
tJiat a considerable amount of any inch difference may be re- 
coveredy should this portion of the building be conrerted here- 
after to other purposes, which is more t£in probable. This 
fast dome it is proposed to light mainly firom one drde of 
^ht in its centre^ and thus the sculpture will be pleasingly and 
suitably lit. Six out of the eight openings in the cylinder of 
the dome would be well adapted for the ezhibinon of stained 
glass windows of great extent, while the two remaining arches 
will open to tiie main central gallery. The lower part of some 
of the Yoids will admit the eye to turf and shrubi, and produce 
a great freshness of effect. The immense continuity of the 
central ayenue will be broken and relieyed by a yariation in the 
roof opposite the openings to the second and third sets of re- 
freshment rooms, and windows for the reception of stained glass 
inay be placed at the ends of each transyerse gallery, thus ter- 
minating the yista for each. It now only remains to explain 
the course of action we would recommend for adoption as soon 
as the principles of the plan, &c., shall be positiTely decided. 
We consider tins to be an occasion upon which the greatest 
fpnount of intellectual and commercial ingenuity and ability 
should be cdled out ; and that a generous riyalry among those 
beat fitted to execute the prinoipid portions of this yast strue- 
tore may lead to results, which no amount of detaUed stn^ 
that we could possibly giye to this matter would supply. We 
would therefore recommend that eyery adyantage should be 
taken of the accumulated and experimental Imowledge and re- 
sources of intelligent and enterprising contractors, and that 
eyery opportunity should be afforded to them of ditHnguUHng 
thmnhfes. We would therefore recommend as the best means 
of enlisting their serrioes the following course of action;— 
Adopting Sie approyed design as a basis, we would proceed (o 
immediately prepare such working drawings and specifications 
as may be necessary, and to issue inyitations for tenders to 
execute works in accordance with them, requesting from com- 
petitors in addition, such suggestions and modifications, accom- 
panied with estimates of cos^ as might possibly become the 
means of effecting a considerable reduction upon the general 
expense. 

This document was signed " W. Gabitt, Ghainnan*" 
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The following document was appended :— 

" Your committee beg leave to report, that the mvitatioii 
issued by the commissionersi requesting information and sug- 
gestions for the general arrangement of the building and pre- 
mises required for the Exhibition of 1851, has been responded 
to in the most ample and satisfiictory manner, both as respects 
the variety of useful ideas presented to their consideration, and 
the liberality with which many experienced and skilful men of 
foreign countries, no less than of our own, have contributed 
their yaluable time to this great undertaking, thereby evincing 
their entire sympathy both with the great cause of arts and in- 
dustry in which her Majesty's Commissioners have embarked, 
and with the arduous labours of the directors of the under- 
taking. The designs and specifications transmitted to the com- 
mittee a^lOunt to the surprising number of 233, offering an 
aggregate of professional sacrifice of very considerable import- 
ance ; for, not confining themselves to suggestions only, which 
were invited by the programme, a large proportion of them are 
remarkable for elaboration of thought and elegance of execu- 
tion. Penetrated with admiration and respect for these gra- 
tuitous and valuable contributions, unexampled, they believe, 
in the history of competition, your committee have devoted the 
most careful attention to the collection of these projects, and 
hasten to offer those acknowledgments which are due to their 
merits, and to the generous motives which have led to their 
execution ; and they trust that the public may shortly be wit- 
nesses of Uie effect of this very noble emulation of the skill of 
of all countries, by the public exhibition of these designs, offer- 
ing the opportunity, in the true spirit of the whole undertdung, 
of mutual improvement, respect, and friendship amongst the 
cultivators of the liberal arts in the several countries of Europe. 
It is remarkable that, while many of these contributions may 
be attributed to the laudable motive of professional reputation 
and advancement on the part of practitioners not yet sufficiently 
knovm to the public, a great number are from gentlemen whose 
position in the confidence of their respective governments or in 
the republic of arts and letters is of the highest eminence, and 
who can have been actuated by no such personal motives. 
Already entitled to respect and admiration, they could have 
little to gain, while they have something to lose in the compe- 
tition for glory. The kind and frank communication, there- 
fQfPf of ^heir thoughts and experience towards this great work 
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is to be the more highly commended. Every poitible mode of 
accomplishing the object in view has been displayed by the 
respective contribators as regards economy of Btructore and dis- 
tribution, and these qualities are united with Tarious degrees of 
architectural symmetry and features in many deiigns. Our 
illustrious continental neighbours have especially distinguished 
themselves by compositions of the utmost taste and learning, 
worthy of enduring execution — examples of what might bs 
done in the architectural illustration of the subject, when 
viewed in its highest aspect, and at all events exhibiting fea- 
tures, of grandeur, arrangement, and grace, which your com- 
mittee have not failed to appreciate. Amongst these several 
classes of design, the practical character of our own country- 
men, as might have been expected, has been remarkably illus- 
trated in some very striking and simple methods suited to the 
temporary purposes of the building, due attention having been 
paid to the pecuniary means allotted to this part of the under- 
taking. The principle of suspension has been applied in a 
single tent of iron sheeting, covering an area averaging 2,200 
feet by 400 feet by a lengthened ridge, or in separate tents on 
isolated supports. Others display &e solution of this problem 
by the chapter-house principle, and a few by the umbrella or 
circular locomotive engine-house system of railway stations, 
either with a central column or groups of columns sustaining 
domes or roofs to the extent of 400 feet diameter. Grandeur 
and simplicity of distribution are carried out with great archi- 
tectural effect in other compositions, and the general arrange- 
ment by columnar supports has been also variously and elegahtly 
developed. The system of iron roofing, with all the ardiitec- 
tnral powers of which that material is susceptible, has been 
adopted by some with signal enterprise, ingenuity and power. 
In another class of design the authors have viewed with en- 
thusiasm the great occasion and object of the proposed Exhi- 
bition, and have waived all considerations of expense. They 
have indulged their imaginations, and employed the resources 
of their genius and learning, in the composition of arrangements, 
which present the utmost grandeur and beauty of architecture, 
suited to a permanent palace of science and art. These, as 
addressed to the architectural student, are of the highest value, 
reminding him of all the conditions of bis art — the Egyptian 
hypostyle, the Roman thermse, or of the Arabian or Saracenic 
inventions. And, though their expense has placed them be- 
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yond KMehv fhay eannot £iU to inapirq and elevate the treat- 
ment of the reality. They at all events confer great obligations 
on the lovers of tlie fine arts, for the authors have evidently 
felt that, if one of the results to be expected from the proposed 
Exhibition may be to prove that the simplest object of ingenoity 
and skill shgold not be devoid of some of the attractions of 
taste, the bnildiqg Itself ought to be an illnstration of that im- 
portant principle. The committee, however, have been nnable 
to select any one design as combining all the requisites vrhich 
various considerations render essential. But the judgment and 
taste evinced by a large number of the contributors have en- 
abled the committee to arrive more promptly at their conclu- 
sions, and they have freely availed themselves of most valuable 
suggestions in directing ^e preparation of a fresh design for 
the proposed building. They have consequently been most 
earnest in the desire to fulfil the just expectations of the various 
competitors, and feel assured that your Royal Highneas and 
the committee will be of opinion that the most unreserved and 
handsome acknowledgments are due to those able men of 
science and art who have in so disinterested a manner sub* 
mitted such admirable projects for the consideration and assist* 
ance of the committee." 

Then followed a list of names of six^y-eight sentlemen, 
entitled, in the opinion of the committee^ to '^ honourable 
and favourable mention, on account of architectural 
merit, ingenious construction or disposition^ or for 
graceful arrangement of plan,'' and the committee fur- 
ther recommended eighteen names ^^ selected from this 
list for further higher honorary distinctions, on account 
of their designs of distinguished merit, diewing very 
noble qualities of construction, disposition and taste." 

The publication of this Report called forth great and 
very general disapprobation, and the following extract 
from an able letter which appeared in the "Builder" 
of June 15, resumes some of tne most prominent objec- 
tions to its conclusions : — 

'' Part II. of the Report contains what I suppose is to be 
taken as the best exposition of the merits of contributors that 
the committee can give, which commences by stating, in a 
tone of commendation, that, * not xonfining themselves tq 
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mffffuHons only, which were inTited by the programme^ a 
large proportion of them are remarkable for daboration of 
thought and elegance of execation.' This, I would contend, 
ia d^ly a breach of the specified conditioniy liz. that tug- 
gestions only were to be given ; that the plan or drawing sent 
m was to be a mere outline ekelchf upon a eingle eheet, and 
the committee even recommended that it would be most con* 
Tenient merely to trace it upon the common paper on which 
the ' plan of site' was supplied to the public, a space being 
left upon the sheet for eketching any sections or eloTations 
that might be necessary to illustrate the design ; and that a 
written description, limited also to ' a single sheet,' was all 
tiie exposition of their ideas that authors would be allowed to 
give. With these conditions before them, the commendation 
of the committee in the aboTe case is a palpable act of injustice 
towards others who, yery properly obsenring the letter of those 
conditions, have been debarred from developing their talent, 
by producing < elaborated designs, elegantly executed.' The 
Report goes on to state, that 'our illustrious Continental 
neighbours have especially distinguished themselves [in design- 
ing a temporary building for an exhibition] by compositions of 
the utmost taste and learning, worthy of enduring execution — 
examples of what might be done in the arehiteetural iUustra- 
tion of the subject [the conditions strictly enjoined contribu* 
tors not to enter into architectural detail], when viewed in its 
highest aspect, and, at all events, exhibiting features of 
grandeur, arrangement, and grace, which your committee have 
not failed to appreciate.' It then places in contradistinction 
to these— no doubt admirable, but out-of-place productions 
of architectural genius, the ' practical character of the design! 
of our own countrymen,' which it states, * as might have 
been expected, has been remarkably illustrated in some very 
striking and simple methods, suited to the temporary purposes 
of the building, due attention having been paid by them to the 

?)cuniary means allotted to this part of the undertaking.' 
et, notvrithstanding this comparison, clearly and indisputably 
in iiiivour of our own countrymen, as regards the object sought 
and the conditions stipulated by the committee, we find by the 
selected list of those authors who are to receive ' the highest 
honorary distinction' the Commissioners can award, that the 
committee can only discover, out of 195 English and 38 fo- 
reign contributors, Mree Englishmen entitled to reward, the 
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remaiiiiDgjIf^^at out of the eighteen selected behig foreignera ; 
or, as regards the whole numbers, in proportion of 1 to 65 of 
' our own countrymen/ the anUiors of the * strilung and 
simple/ so admirably ' suited to the temporary purpose of 
the building;' and 1 to about 2| of foreigners, who, in de« 
signing for a temporary building, to be simple, cheap, and 
readily constructed, have so oTcrshot the mark as to produce 
' compositions ' commendable only for the ' utmost taste and 
learning, and worthy of enduring execution.' Surely some- 
thing must be wrong here, either the Report or the selected list 
-^possibly both. 

** In conclusion^ I cannot help avowing the opinion that a 
wrong, though I believe unintentionally, has been done to 
many of the 240 who so readily and * generously' responded 
to the call for their ideas ; more particidarly as I know, from 
personal inspection, that at least one of the plans altc^ther 
omitted from the Report contains >f9C of the leading fratmres of 
the approved design. 

*^ It is not too Site to make amends, as it is quite competent 
for the committee, when their approved plan is pubUshed, to 
accompany it by a supplementary report, classifying the plani 
in some such onler as I have suggested, and thereby do jus- 
tice to aU the contributors, without confounding the reward 
due for the really usefol suggestions with that sought by those 
who have distinguished themselves by displaying their emi- 
nent arcliitectural attainments, irrespective, and even in vio- 
lation, of the chief conditions of the competition." 

Injustice to the Building Committee it shonld how- 
ever be mentioned, that among the foreign competiton 
were men holding the first recognized place in their 
respective countries, whereas the leading architects of 
England did not enter into the contest. The design 
subniitted to the Commissioners by the Building Com- 
mittee was adopted, and they were authorized to pro- 
ceed with the necessary drawings and specifications, 
and to procure tenders for the construction of the work. 
This building would have been more than four times 
the length of eitiier Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, or York Minster, and in width more than 
double that of St. Paulas or York Minster at the 
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transepts, not less than 2,200 feet lobg and 400 feet in 
width. The main building was to have been 60 feet in 
height, and the dome more than loO feet in height and 
200 in diameter. This cupola would therefore have 
been 11 feet larger in diameter than that of St. Peter's 
at Rome, and 45 feet lareer in diameter than that of 
St. Paul's, and not less man fifteen millions of bricks 
were to have been used in the construction of the build- 
ing. Lithographed plans, on a large scale, and consist- 
ing of sixteen plates, fer the use of contractors, together 
with instructions to persons desirous of tendering for, 
and general specifications of the several works re<|nirea 
to be done in, the erection of the buiMings, were issued 
from the ofiices of the Executive on the 24th of June. 
When the nature of this proposed structure came to 
be generally understood, it was assailed by a perfect 
storm of disapprobation, all manner of objections were 
started, the dome became the object of witticisms, more 
or less venerable, and altogether the '^good-natured 
friends" of the scheme must for a time nave enjoyed 
the ^^Ar" in which the Commissioners appeared to be 
placed. But their fflee was destined to be short-lived^ 
A contemptiblv selmh and unprincipled outcry against 
the use of Hyde Park as the site for the Exhibition was 
raised. A leading organ of public opinion, whidi in 
October, 1849, wrote—'' No site seems more likely than 
Hyde Park, where the vacant space between Kensing- 
ton drive and Rotten Row offers peculiar odvantaaeB. 
• • • There seems then no reason to doubt that, 
in 1851, Hyde Pai^ will witness an assemblage more 
numerous, more brilliant, more beneficial, and more 
intimately associated with the fortunes of the empire, 
than the aristocratic array in which some observers are 
wont to read the rise ana iall of our national prospe* 
rity,"— said, forsooth, on the 29th of June, 1850, " We 
are sure that Hyde Park is the worst of all possible sites 
that could be named. • • • The whole of Hyde 
Park, and, we will venture to predict, the whole of Ken- 
sington Gardens, will be tamed into th^tfvdatte <jf idl 
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the vagabonds of London so long as the Exhibition shall 
continue. The whole place will be turned into a bear- 
garden 'M ! In vain it was urged that Hyde Park, as well 
as the other parks about London, were provided at the 
expense of the nation, and that out of 380 acres, of 
which Hyde Park consists, only 25 acres were pro^sed 
to be temporarily appropriated for an object so national 
in its character, and for which invitations had been 
issued to the whole civilized world ; that the outcry of 
less than a thousand persons in the neighbourhood, at 
the temporary^ sacrifice of what they have no exclusive 
monopoly in ought not to prevail ; reason and common 
sense were alike unavailing : the time of both branches 
of the Legislature was consumed night after night in 

Ereposterous discussions, until at length worsted there 
y overwhelming majorities, foiled in the courts of law, 
and covered with ridicule everywhere, this discreditable 
opposition died a natural death, and in disgusting all 
reasonable men by its factiousness, rendered proba- 
bly no little service to the cause it aimed at un- 
dermining. Whilst this fierce war was ra^ng at its hot- 
test, and wiseacres, with whom the wish was father 
to the thought, were loud in tlieir predictions that the 
Exhibition would never take place, Mr. Joseph Paxton, 
a gentleman favourably known as a practical botanist 
and gardener, was qmetly engaged at Chatsworth in 
elaborating plans for a building destined in a greater 
degree to ehcit public approval, and, singular to say, he 
succeeded against the united talents of three of the most 
eminent engineers, and three of the most eminent archi- 
tects of the country ! ! 

Mr. Paxton has thus described his labours, and their 
successful result, at a meeting of the Derby Mechanics' 
Institution. 

** He would commence, then, by saying, that, gigantic as the 
building was, it was conceived and framed by him in a small 
space of time. He need not, however, remind them that it 
was not done without a great deal of forethought, aided by t he 
experience he luid in constructing other great buUdings. When 
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the six eminent architeote and engineers were selected as a 
committee to choose a design, he (Mr. Paxton) had no inten- 
tion of offering one, for he took it for granted that something 
worthy of the occasion, and of the nation, would be selected by 
them. When the time approached for the production of plans, 
there was a discussion in the newspapers as to the design best 
adapted, and he must say that die first sketch he saw in a 
number of the Builder did not inspire him with any 'very ex- 
alted notions, or raise any very splendid expectations of the 
result. It was not until one morning, when he was present 
with his friend Mr. Ellis at an early sitting in the House of 
Ck>mmons, that the idea of sending in a design occurred to 
him« A conversation took place between them with reference 
to the construction of the new House of Commons, in the 
course of which he (Mr. Paxton) obsenred that he was afraid 
they would also commit a blunder in the building for the In- 
dustrial Exhibition; adding, that he had a notion in his head, 
-and that if he (Mr. Ellis) would accompany him to the Board 
of Trade, he would ascertain whether it was too late to send in 
a design. He asked the Executive Committee whether they 
were so far committed to the plans as to be precluded from 
receiving another ; the reply was, ' Certainly not ; the speci- 
fications will be out in a fortnight, but there is no reason why 
a clause should not be introduced allowing of the reception of 
another design. ' He (Mr. P.) said, ' Well, if yon will intro- 
duce such a clause, I will go home, and in nine days hence I 
will bring you my plans all complete.' No doubt the executiye 
thought him a conceited fellow, and that what he said was 
nearer akin to romance than to common sense. Well, this was 
on Friday, the 11th of June. From London he went to the 
Menai Straits to see the third tube of the Britannia Bridge 
placed ; and on his return to Derby he had to attend to some 
businefs at the board-room, during which, however, his whole 
mind was devoted to his project ; and whilst the business pro- 
ceeded, he sketched his design on a large sheet of blotting- 
paper. (Applause.) He was sorry he had not the original with 
nim, but the fact was, Mrs. Paxton had taken possession of it, 
and, if they were at all anxious to see it, the only possible way 
of gratifying their desire was by sending for her to the meeting. 
(Laughter and applause.) Well, having sketched his design 
on blotting-paper, he sat up all night until he had worked it 
but to his own satisfaction ; and, by the aid of his friend, Mr.. 
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Barlow, on the 15th, he was enabled to complete the whole of 
the plans by the Saturday followiDg, on which day be left 
Rowsley for London. On arriving at the Derby station, he 
met Mr. Robert Stephenson, a member of the Building Com- 
mittee, who was also on his way to the metropolis. Mr. Ste- 
phenson minutely examined the plans, and became thoroughly 
engrossed with them, until at length he exclaimed that the de- 
sign was just the thing, and he only wished it had been submit- 
ted to the committee in time. Mr. Stephenson, however, laid 
the plans before the committee, and at first the idea was rather 
pooh-poohed ; but his plans gradually grew in favour ; and by 
publishing the design in the IHustrcUed London News, and 
showing the advantages of such an erection over one composed 
of fifteen millions of bricks and other materials, which would 
have to be removed at a great loss, the committee did in the 
end reject the abortion of a child of their own, and unani- 
mously recommended his bantling. (Applause.) He was bound 
to say that he had been treated by the committee with great 
fairness. Mr. Brunei, the author of the great dome, he be- 
lieved, was at first so wedded to his own plan, that he woul4 
hardly look at his. Mr. Brunei was, however, a gentleman 
and a man of fairness, and listened with every attention to 
all that could be urged in favour of his (Mr.' Faxton's) plans. 
As an instance of that gentleman's very creditable conduct, he 
(Mr. P.) would mention that a difficulty presented itself to the 
committee as to what was to be done with the large trees, an4 
it was gravely suggested that they should be walled in. He 
(Mr. P.; remarked that he could cover the trees without any 
difficulty; when Mr. Brunei asked, 'Do you know their 
height?' He (Mr. Paxton) acknowledged tnat he did not. 
On the following morning Mr. Brunei called at Devonshire 
House and gave him the measurement of the trees, which he 
had taken early that morning, adding, ' Although I mean to 
try to win with my own plan, I vrill give you all the informa- 
tion I can/ (Applause.) Having given this preliminary ex- 
planation of the origin and execution of his design, he would, 
as beseemed him, pass over the question of merit, leaving that 
to be discussed and decided by others, when the whole shall 
have been completed." 

Mr. Pazton's plans were submitted to the Royal Com- 
missioners on the 29th of June, and by them referred tq 
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Ihe Building Committee. What occurred in the interval 
of their being unanimously chosen by them on the 26th 
of July, is thus graphically told by an able writer in 
" Household Words :"— 

** Meanwhile, the projector of the building waited on the 
projector of the entire Exhibition, Prince Albert, on another 
memorable morning — ^that of the christening day of Prince 
Patrick. What passed need not be diyulged ; but the encou- 
ragement vouchsafed, added to the expression of public opi- 
nion daily gathering strength, induced Mr. Pazton to decide 
on procuring a tender to be sent in to the Building Committee 
for his design. He therefore went straight to Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson, and these gentlemen immediately engaged to pre- 
pare a tender. It happened that the Building Committee, in 
their advertisement, had invited the candidates for raising their 
edifice, to suggest any improvements in it that may occur to 
them. This opened a crevice, into which Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson were able to thrust their tender for Mr. Paxton'g 
plan. Seeing at once it was, of all other plans, the plan — the 
supreme desideratum — they tendered for it as an ' improve- 
ment ' on the committee's design. 

** Here a new and formidable difficulty arose. It was now 
Saturday, and only a few days more were allowed for receiving 
tenders. Yet before an approximate estimate of expense 
could be formed, the great glass manufacturers and iron mas- 
ters of the north had to be consulted. This happened to be 
dies mirabilia the third, for it was the identical Saturday on 
which the Sunday postal question had reached its crisis ; and 
there was to be no delivery next day ! But in a country of 
electric telegraphs, and of indomitable energy, time and diffi- 
culties are annihilated, and it is hot the least of the marvels 
wrought in connexion with the great edifice, that by the aid of 
railway parcels and the electric telegraph, not only did all the 
gentlemen summoned out of Warwickshire and Staffordshire 
appear on Monday morning at Messrs. Fox and Henderson's 
office, in Spring Gardens, London, to contribute their several 
estimates to the tender for the whole ; but within a week the 
contractors had prepared every detailed working drawing, and 
had calculated the cost of every pound of iron, of every inch 
of wood, and of every pane of glass. 

** There is no one circumstance in the history of the manu* 

l2 
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factoring enterprise of the English nation which places in so 
strong a light as this its boundless resources in materials, to 
Btiy nothing of the .arithmetical skill in computing at what cost 
and in how short a time those materials could be converted to 
a special purpose. What was done in those few days ? Two 
parties in London, relying on the accuracy and good faith of 
certain iron-masters, glass-workers in the provinces, and of 
one master-carpentier in London, bound themselyes for a cer- 
tain sum of money, and in the course of some four months, to 
cover eighteen acres of ground, with a building upwards of a 
third of a mile long (1851 feet — the exact date of the year), 
and some four hundred and fifty feet broad. In order to do 
this, the glass-maker promised to supply in the required time, 
nine hundred thousand square feet of glass (weighing more 
than four hundred tons), in separate panes, and these the 
largest that ever were made of sheet glass ; each being forty w^ 
nine inches long. The iron-master passed his word in like 
manner to cast in due time three thousand three hundred iron 
columns, varying from fourteen feet and a half to twenty feet 
in length : tlurty-four miles of guttering tube, to join every 
individual column together under the ground ; two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-four girders (but some of these are 
of wrought iron) ; besides eleven hundred and twenty -eight 
bearers for supporting galleries. The carpenter undertook to 
get ready within the specified period two hundred and five 
miles of sash-bar ; flooring for an area of thirty-three millions 
of cubic feet ; besides enormous quantities of wooden walling, 
louvre work, and partition.* 

**ltia not till we reflect on the vast sums of money involved 
in transactions of this magnitude, that we can form even a 
slight notion of the great, almost ruinous, loss a trifling arith- 
metical error would have occasioned, and of the boundless con- 
fidence the parties must have had in their resources and in the 
correctness of their computations. Nevertheless it was one 
great merit in Mr. Paxton's original details of measurement 
that they were contrived to facilitate calculation. Everything 
in the great building is a dividend or multiple of twenty-four. 
The internal columns are placed twenty-four feet apart, while 

* " The quantities and dimensions here quoted are those of the build- 
ing as it now stands. They differ but slightly from Mr. Pazton*s ori- 
ginal specification.'* 
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the external ones have no more than eight feet (a third ot 
twenty-foor) of separation ; while the distance between each 
of the transept columns is three times twenty-four, or seyent j- 
two feet. This also is the width of the middle aisle of the 
building ; the side aisles are forty- eight feet wide, and the gal- 
leries and corridors twenty-four. Twenty-four feet is also the 
distance between each of the transverse gutters under the roof; 
hence the intervening bars, which are at once rafters and gut- 
ters, are, necessarily, twenty-four feet long. 

** There was little time for consideration, or for setting right 
a single mistake, were it ever so disastrous. On the prescribed 
day &e tender was presented, With whatever imperfections it 
might have had, duly and irredeemably ftealed. But after- 
checkings have divulged no material error. The result was, 
that Messrs. Fox and Henderson's offer for erecting the Pax- 
ton edifice proved to be the lowest practicable tender that was 
submitted to the Building Committee. 

'' The public have long known what followed : — Mr. Fax- 
ton's glazed palace was eventually chosen unanimously, not 
only by the Building Committee but by the Royal Commission. 
Some modifications were, however, adopted. It was decided, 
that the most revered of the trees were to be admitted into the 
industrial building; and the central transept — the apex of 
whose curvilinear roof is one hundred and twelve feet from the 
ground — was contrived by Mr. Paxton for their inclosure.* In 
August the space in Hyde Park was boarded in ; and the first 
castings for the iron columns were delivered on the fourteenth 
of September. Yet when these pages meet the reader's eye, 
the cheapest, most gigantic, and substantial structure ever 
dreamt of will be nearly ready for decoration." 

The contract was taken by Messrs. Fox and Hender- 
son for the sum of £79,800, and the materials, after the 
close of the Exhibition, or if permanently retained, 
£150,000. The entire edifice containing thirty-three 
millions of cubic feet, it follows that its cost, supposin^^ 
it to be taken down and returned to the contractors 
when the Exhibition is over, will have been little more 

* We have reason to know that this statement is entirely erroneous. 
The transept— the most striking feature of the building— was entirely 
an afterthought, the credit of which is solely due to Mr. Henderson, 
one of the contractors. 

l3 
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than a halfpenny (nine-sixteenths of a penny) pe^'cu'bic 
foot ; or if it remain a fixture, the rate of cost will be 
rather less than a penny and one-twelfth of a penny 
per cubic foot, as it has been well remarked '^ actually 
less costly than an agricultural bam or an Irish cabin ! 
The ordinary expense of a bam is more than twice as 
much, or twopence halfpenny per foot." 

To do justice to all the marvels of the " Crystal Pa- 
lace,'' and the varied wonders of its construction, would 
make an interesting volume of itself. An outline suffi- 
cient for our present purpose is, however, supplied by 
Mr. Pa^^ton's own interesting description of the origin 
and mode of its construction m a paper read by him to 
the Members of the Society of Arts on the ISth Novem- 
ber, 1860, from which we have made the following 
copious extracts : — 

" The Great Industrial Building now in the coarse of erec- 
tion, and which forms the subject of the present paper, was 
not the production of a momentary consideration of the 
subject. Its peculiar construction, in cast iron and glass^ 
together with the manner of forming the vast roof, is the 
result of much experience in the erection of buildings of a 
similar kind, although on a smaller scale, which has gradu* 
ally developed itself through a series of years. In giving, 
therefore, a description of the Building itself, it may not he 
uninteresting to give a brief account of the reasons which led 
me to investigate the subject of glass roofs and glass struc- 
tures generally, and which have resulted in the Exhibition 
Building. 

" In 1828, when I first turned my attention to the building 
and improvement of glass structures, the various forcing- 
houses at Chatsworth, as at other places, were formed of 
coarse thick glass and heavy woodwork, which rendered the 
roofs dark and gloomy, and, on this account, very ill suited 
for the purposes they were intended to answer. My first 
object was to remove this evil, and, in ord^ to accomplish 
it, I lightened the rafters and sash-bars, by bevelling off 
their sides ; and some houses which were afterwards built in 
this manner proved very satisfactory. I also at this time 
contrived a light sash- bar, having a groove for the reception 
of the glass; this groove completely obviated a disadvantage 
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connected with tlie old mode of glazing, namely, the putty 
becoming continnally displaced by sun, frost, and rain, after 
the sashes had been made for a short time, and the wet by 
this means finding its way betwijt the glass and the wood, 
and producing a continual drip in rainy weather. 

" About this period the desire for metallic roofs began to 
extend in every direction ; and as such structures had a light 
and graceful appearance, it became a question of importance 
as to the propriety of using metal sashes and rafters, instead 
of wooden ones^ for horticultural purposes. After carefully 
obsenring the effects of those built by various persons, it 
became apparent to me that the expansion and contraction of 
metal would always militate against its general adoption, as at 
no season of the year could the sashes and rafters be made to fit. 

'' The extra expense, also, of erecting metallic- roofed houses 
was a consideration. In 1833 I contemplated building a new 
range of hot-houses, and being desirous of knowing how much 
they would cost if erected of metal, a plan of the range was 
prepared, and sent to Birmingham, and another to Sheffield, 
with a desire to be furnished with estimates for that purpose. 
The estimate from Birmingham was ;^1800 ; and the other, 
from Sheffield, was £1850. These appeared to me such 
enormous sums, that I at once set about calculating how 
much the range would cost if built of wood under my own 
inspection ; and the result was, that I was able to complete 
the whole range, including masonry (which was omitted In 
the metal estimates), for less than ^500. 

** Besides the extra cost of metallic roofs, we must add the 
extreme heat of such houses in hot weather, and their cold- 
ness in times of frost ; the liability to breakage of glass from 
expansion and contraction of the metal; the very limited 
duration df the smaller portions, as sash-bars, from corrosion, 
by exposure to the alternations of heat, cold, and moisture, 
inseparable from gardening operations, and which could only 
be prevented by making use of the expensive material copper; 
and the difficulty, when compared with wood, of repairing any 
damages, as a wooden roof could at any time be iset to rights 
by a common carpenter. These different items formed in my 
mind so many objections to its use, and the same disadvan- 
tages soon became generally apparent. 

** It was now thought advisable by some parties, that, in 
order to obviate the many disadvantages in the use of metal, 
the rafters and frame-work of the sashes ought to be made of 
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woody and the saah-ban of metal. This plan certainly pre- 
sented more advantages than the other, yet it was quite ob« 
yious that materials so incongruous could never give satisfac- 
tion ; and accordingly, in a few years, as I had anticipated, 
the rage for these structures gradually subsided, and the use 
of wood again became resorted to by most persons, as the best 
material for horticultural purposes. 

** In the construction of glass houses requiring much light, 
there always appeared to me one important objection, which 
no person seemed to have taken up or obviated ; it was this. 
In plain lean-to, or shed roofs, the morning and evening sun, 
which is on many accounts of the greatest importance in forc- 
ing fruits, presented its direct rays at a low angle, and, con- 
sequently, very obliquely to the glass. At those periods 
most of the rays of light and heat were obstructed by the 
position of the glass and heavy rafters, so that a considerable 
portion of time was lost both morning and evening ; it conse- 
quentiy became evident that a system by which the glass 
would be more at right angles to the morning and evening 
rays of the sun, would obviate the difficulty, and remove the 
obstruction to rays of light entering the house at an early 
and late hour of the day. This led me to the adoption of 
the ridge and furrow principle for glass roofs, which plaoes 
the glass in such a position that the rays of light in the morn- 
ings and evenings enter the house without obstruction, and 
present themselvte more perpendicularly to the glass at those 
times when they are. the least powerful, whereas at mid-day, 
iH^en they are most powerful, they present themselves more 
obliquely to the glass. Having had this principle fixed in my 
mind, and being Convinced of its importance, I constructed a 
pine-house in 1833 as an experiment, which still exists unim- 
pairedy and has been found fully to answer the purpose. 

" In 1834 I resolved to try a further experiment on a larger 
scale, on the ridge and furrow principle, in the oonstructioa 
of a green-house* of considerable dimensions, which also re- 
mains, and answers admirably. For this building I made a 
still lighter sash-bar than any I had previously used ; on which 
account tibe house, when completed (although possessing all 
the advantages of wood), was as light as if constructed of 
metal. The whole length of this structure is 97^ feet, and its 
breadth 26 feet; the height at the back is 16 feet 9 inchesi 
and in the front 12 feet 3 inches. A span so large as 26 feet 
>iild not be etfely covered with a roof constracted in the 
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ordinary way, unlesa the aaah-ban were atronger, and the 
assistance of heavy rafters and numerons supports was afforded. 
The house presents a neat and light appearance, and consists 
of 15 bays, and pediments in front, supported by sixteen slen- 
der reeded cast-iron columns. Whilst it makes an admirable 
green-house, it is also an economical building; for, at the 
period of its construction, notwithstanding the heayy tax on 
glass (since removed), it only cost at the rate of 2d. and a 
fraction per cabic foot. At the present time, considering the 
change in the price j>f material, and the removal of the glass 
tax, it could be constructed at a considerably smaller amount. 
** Having in contemplation the erection of the Great Conser- 
vatory in its present form, it was determined, in 1836, to erect 
a new curvilinear hot-house 60 feet in length and 26 feet in 
width, with the eliptical roof on the ridge and furrow principle 
to be constructed entirely of wood, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting how roofs of this kind could be supported. The plan 
adopted was this : the curved rafters were composed of several 
boards securely nailed together on templets of wood cut to the 
exact curve; by this means a strength and firmness were 
obtained sufficient to support an enormous weight. This house 
has subsequently fitted up for the Victoria regiUf and it was 
here I invented a water-wheel to give motion to the water in 
which the plant grew ; and here this singularly beautiful aquatic 
flowered for the first time in this country, on the 8th Nov. 
1849. « 

'' In 1837 the foundations of the Great Conservatory were 
commenced, and in constructing so great a building, it was 
foiud desirable to contrive some means for abridging l^e great 
amount of manual labour that would be required in making 
the immense number of sash-bars requisite for the purpose. 
, Accordingly, I visited all the great workshops in London, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, to see if anything had been in- 
vented that would afford the facilities I required. The only 
apparatus met with was a grooving machine, which I had at 
once connected with a steam-engine at Chatsworth, and which 
was subsequently so improved as to make the sash- bar com- 
plete. For this apparatus the Society of Arts, in April, 1841, 
awarded me a medal ; and this machine is the type ^om which 
all the sash-bar machines, found in use throughout the country 
at the present time, are taken. As the Conservatory was 
erected under my own immediate superintendence, I am able 
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to speak accurately as to the advantages of ^e machine : it 
has, fai regard to that buildmg alone, saved in expenses ;^1400. 
The length of each of the bars of the Conservatory is 48 
inches ; only one inch shorter than those of the Exhibition 
Building. The machine was first used in its present form in 
August, 1838 ; and its original cost, including table, wheels, and 
everything complete, was j^20. The motive power is from a 
steam-engine employed on the premises for other purposes ; 
and any well-seasoned timber may be used. The attendants 
required are only a man and a boy, and* the expense of the 
power required for it when in use is comparatively trifling. 
The sash-bars maj be made of any form, by changing the 
character of the saws. 

" There is one particular feature in working the machine, 
namely, the bar is presented to the saws below the centre of 
motion, instead of above it (as is usual), and to the sides of the 
saw which are ascending from the table, instead of those which 
are descending. These arrangements were necessary to suit 
the direction of the teeth to the grain of the wood ; for when 
the bars were presented to the saws in the usual way, the wood 
was crushed instead of being cut and cleaned. It is essential 
that the machine should revolve 1200 times in a minute, to 
finish the work in a proper manner. 

''The glass and glazing of the Chats worth Conservatory 
caused me considerable thought and anxiety, as I was very de- 
sirous to do away altogether with the numerous overlaps con- 
nected with the old system of glazing with short lengths. 
This old method, even under the best of management, is cer- 
tain, in the course of a few years, to render unsighily any 
structure, however well built. 

" In the course of my enquiries, I heard that Messrs. Chance 
and Co., of Birmingham, had just introduced from the Conti- 
nent the manufacture of sheet glass. Accordingly, I went to 
see them make this new article, and found they were able to 
manufacture it three feet in length. I was advised to use this 
glass in two lengths, with one overlap ; but to this I pould not 
assent ; as I observed, that since they had so far advanced as 
to be able to produce sheets three feet in length, I saw no 
reason why they could not accomplish another foot ; and, if 
this could not be done, I would decline giving the order, as, at 
that time, sheet glass was altogether an experiment for horti • 
cultural purposes. These gentlemen, however, shortly after- 
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wards informed me that they had one person who coold make 
it the desired length; and, if I would give the order, they 
would famish me with all X required. 

" It may just he remarked here, that the glass for the ExhiU- 
tion Building is forty-nine inches long — a size which no country 
except England is able to furnish in any large quantity, even 
at the present day. 

** In 1840 the Chatsworth Conservatory was completed and 
planted. The whole length of this building is 277 feet ', its 
breadth, 123 feet over the walls ; and the height, from the 
floor to the highest part, 67 feet. 

" Notwithstanding the success which attended the erection of 
these buildings, it became to me a question of importance how 
far an extensive structure might be covered in with flat ridge 
and furrow roofs, that is, the ridge and valley rafters placed 
on a level, instead of at an inclination, as in the greenhouse, 
or curvilinear, as in the Great Conservatory. I therefore 
prepared some plans for an erection of the kind for the Earl 
of Burlington, somewhere about ten years ago ; but, on ac- 
count of the lamented death of the Countess, the design of 
erection was abandoned. However, from that time, I felt as- 
sured, not only that it could be done satisfactorily, but that 
the most appropriate manner to form and support level glass 
roofs, to a great extent, was that adopted this year for the 
New Victoria House at Chatsworth, which may be considered 
a miniature type of the Great Industrial Building. 

'* Before describing this house, however, it may be well to 
notice two instances in which the flat roo& had been previous- 
ly tried, and in both cases with the most perfect success. 

'' The first of these was a conservatory attached to a villa in 
Darley Dale, only a short distance from Chatsworth. Thi$ 
building is divided into five bays, with a glass door in the 
centre, and glass pilasters separating the bays ; the ridge and 
furrow roof covers an opening of seventeen feet in the clear. 
The ventilation is simultaneously eflected by a lever connected 
vdth a rod, which is attached to all the ventilators. From the 
various uses to which this little structure has been applied, 
nothing can be more evident than that this style of building is 
exactly suited for the purposes of the Industrial Exhibition, as 
no fear need at any time he entertained that the least damage 
will occur to any articles which may be exhibited witibin it. 
The accompanying letter from Mr. Waihington, the gentle* 
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man who occupies the villa, will folly bear out the foregoing 
remarks : — 

' Darley Dale, near Mattock, 18th Joly, 1850. 
' Mr DBAR Mb. Paxton, — I have much pleasure in complying' with 
yonr request, to state how the flat-roofed, boarded conservatory at- 
tached to your house here answers, and for what purposes I am able 
to use it. As a conservatory, it seems fully to answer its purpose. 
But the use we chiefly make of it is as a sitting-room ; we find it so 
dry, light, and airy. While preparing the house for our residence, 
during the last winter and spring, it was filled with all sorts of furni- 
ture and books, pictures, &c., and a piano ; nothing received any in- 
jury; hideed we selected it for being, what it has proved, the most 
dry and airy part of the house. I cannot conceive its construction could 
be improved so as to better answer the purposes for which you de- 
signed it 

'Believe me, deu: Sir, sincerely yours, 

* AoAM Washington.' 

'* The second instance is this : — In the spring of 1848, plans 
were prepared for the erection of an ornamental glass structure, 
to cover the conservatory wall at Chatsworth. This wall was 
previously a plain flued structure, devoted to the growth of 
rare and choice plants. The new erection is 331 feet iji length, 
and 7 feet in width. It is divided into 10 bays, with an orna- 
mental centre projecting beyond the general line of the build- 
ing. Each bay is subdivided by smsdler bays, which are Se- 
parated by glass pilasters ; the glass sashes are so arranged 
that they can be removed in summer, and the whole thrown 
open to the gardens, whilst in winter the building affords an 
extensive promenade under cover. The ground on which this 
structure is built has a fall of 25 feet 6 inches in its whole 
length ; consequently there is a proportionate fall at each bay, 
which gives great variety, and obviates he monotony that 
would be exhibited in a building of such length and dimen- 
sions placed on a uniform level. The lower side of each bay 
is finished by a glass pilaster, three feet in width, and sur- 
mounted by a vase on the wall behind. The roof is on the 
ridge and furrow principle, with the rafters on a very slight 
inclination ; and the ventilation is effected in a similar but 
more perfect manner than that already described as in use at 
the conservatory at Darley Dale. The new Victoria Regia 
House, which presents a light and novel appearance, is 60 feet 
6 inches in length, and 46 feet 9 inches in breadth. Although, 
when compared with the Great Industrial Building, the Victo- 
ria House is a very diminutive structure, yet the principles on 
which it is constracted are the same, and may be carried out 
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to an almost unlimited extent. Hie form of the roof, the ge- 
neral eleration, the supports, and the mode of construction, are 
all quite simple, and yet folly answer the purposes for which 
they were intended. Thtf Victoria House, however, was so 
hoift as to retain as much moisture and heat as possible, and 
yet to afford a strong and bright light at all seasons ; whilst, 
on the contrary, the Industrial -Building, being intended to 
accommodate a daily assemblage of many thousands of indiyi- 
duals, and a vast number of natural and mechanical produc- 
tions, many of which would be destroyed by moisture and heat, 
is constructed so as to fully answer that end." 

THE INDUSTRIAL BUILDING. 

After briefly adverting to his reasons for entering the 
field with a design at the eleventh hour, and which we 
have already quoted, Mr. Paxton proceeded i'^ 

** The design for the building involved various considera- 
tions, and therefore it was planned, first, with particular con- 
sideration as to its fitness for the object in view, namely, the 
Exhibition of 1851 ; and, secondly, its suitableness for the site 
proposed to be occupied by the structure ; and, lastly, with a 
view to its permanence as a winter garden, or vast horticul- 
tural structure, or a building which might, if required, be again 
used at any future period for a similar Exhibition to that 
of 1851. 

** One great feature in the present building is, that not a 
vestige of either stone, brick, or mortar, is necessary to be used; 
but the whole is composed of dry material, ready at once for 
the introduction of articles for tiie Exhibition. By no other 
eombination of materials but iron, and wood, and glass, could 
this important point be effected ; and when we consider the 
limited period idlowed for the erection of so stupendous a 
structure, the attainment of this object has secured what may 
almost be deemed the most important consideration. The 
absence of mortar, plaster, or any moist material in the con- 
struction, together with the provision made for the vapours 
which will necessarily arise, and are condensed against the 
glass, enables the exhibitor at once to place his manufactures 
In their respective situations, without the probability of articles 
even of polished ware being tarnished by their exposure. 

" It may be important here to state tiiat it is unnecessary to 
eat down any of the large timber trees, provision being made 
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by means of a cnnrilinear roof oret the ttwampt of the bidldiag 
for them to stand beneath the gUm, and by a proper dilliiikm 
of air they will not suffer by the indosore. 

" As to the appropriateness of this style or class of building* 
it has already been remarked that a glass stmctnre is the leiuit 
objectionable of any description of building that could bo 
erected in a public park, where the mass of the community 
look with a jealous eye on any matter which they may fancy in 
an encroachment on their rights. And on the supposition that 
the building will remain as a permanent structure, the lighti 
might be removed in summer and the whole thrown open, when 
the space occupied would still form a part of the park, with 
the simple obstruction of the cast-iron supports. 

** The dimensions of the building are 1851 feet in length, 
and 456 feet in breadth in the widest part. It coven altoge- 
ther more than 18 acres ; and the whole is supported on cast- 
iron pillars, united by bolts and nuts, fixed to flanges turned 
perfectly true, and resting on concrete foundations. The total 
cubic contents of the building are 33,000,000 feet. 

'' The six longitudinal galleries, 24 feet in width, running 
the whole length of the buildilig, and the four transverse ones 
of the same dimensions, affbra 25 per cent, additional exhibit- 
ing surface to that provided on the ground-floor. This extra 
space is suited for the display of lizht manufactured goods, and 
will also give a complete view of the whole of the articles ex- 
hibited, together with an extensive view of the interior of the 
building. 

** In order to give the roof a light and graceful i^pearanoe^ 
it is built on the ridge and furrow principle, and glazed with 
British sheet glass, as previously described. The rafters are 
continued in uninterrupted lines the whole length of the build- 
ing. The transept portion, although covered by a semicir- 
cular roof, is also on the angular principle. 

** All the roof and upright sashes being made by machin^» 
are put together and glazed with great rapidity ; for» being 
fitted and finished before they are brought to the place, little 
more is required on the spot than to place the finished mate- 
rials in the position intended for them. 

" The length of sash -bar requisite is 205 miles. The quan- 
tity of glass required is about 900,000 feet, weighing upwards 
of 400 tons. All round the lower tier of the building, how- 
ever, will be boarded with fillets, planted on in a perpendica- 
^ar line with the sasn-ban above.'' 
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THB <*PAXTON GUTTERS'* 

'' are among the most remarkable noTelties of the Btruetnre. 
They are arranged longitudinally and trantyersely ; the rain- 
water pasaes from the longitudinal gutter into a transyerse 
^tter oyer the girders, and is thus conyeyed to the hollow 
columns, and thence to the drains below. As these trans- 
yerse gutters are placed at eyery 24 feet apart, and as there 
is a fsU in the longitudinal gutters both ways, the water has 
only to run a distance of 12 feet before it descends into the 
transyerse gutters, which carry it off to the hoUow columns, 
.or down pipes. * Paxton's Gutter' has grooyes cut out of 
the solid, is formed at once by machinery, and is eambered 
up by tension rods haying screws fixed at the ends, so as* to 
adjust the gutter to the greatest nicety, in the same man- 
ner as the wiought-hrqn girders which span the Tictoria Lily 
Hooap." 

VLOORS. 

^ I haye tried many experiments in order to find out the most 
suitable floors for the pathways of horticultural structures. 
Stone was objectionable on many accounts, but chiefly on 
account of the moisture and damp which it retained ; and was 
therefore uncomfortable, especially to those wearing thin shoes. 
The difficulty of getting rid of the waste from the watering of 
plants, was also an objection ; but perhaps the greatest is the 
amount of dust from sweeping, which always proyes detri- 
mental to plants. I likewise found that close boarding for 
pathways was open to many of the same objections as stone ; 
for although damp and moisture was in part got rid of, yet 
■till there were no means of immediately getting rid of dust. 
These yarious objections led me to the adoption of trellised 
wooden pathways, with spaces between each board, through 
which, on sweeping, the dust at once disappears, and fells into 
the yacuity below. 

** Whilst the accomplishment of this point was most impor- 
tant in plant-houses, I consider it doubly so with respect to 
the Industrial Building, where there will be such an accumu- 
lation of yarious articles of delicate texture and workmanship. 
Before sweeping the floors of the Great Building, the whole 
will be sprinkted with water from a moyeable hand-engine, 
which wiU be immediately followed by a sweeping-machine, 
consisting of many brooms fixed to an apparatus on light 
wheelst and drawn by a shaft. By this means, a large por- 

u2 
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tion of ground vniJl be passed oyer in a very short space of 
time. 

" The boards for the floor will be 9 inches broad, and 1^ inch 
thick, laid half an inch apart, on sleeper joists 9 inches deep 
and 3 inches thick, placed 4 feet apart. 

** This method of flooring, then, possesses the following ad- 
Tantages :— It is very economical; dry, clean, pleasant to 
walk upon ; admits of the dust falling through the spaces ; 
and even when it requires to be thoroughly washed, the water 
at once disappears betwixt the openings, and the boards be* 
come almost immediately fit for Tisitors. 

" The galleries will be laid with dose boarding." 

TBNTILATION OF THE BUILDING. 

" This point has been most carefully considered. A building 
where so many individuals will congregate must require a 
constant admission of pure air, and a most copious supply ia 
provided. 

'* Four feet round the whole of the basement part of the build- 
ing is made of louvre-boardinff ; and at the top of each tier a 
similar provision of 3 feet is made, with power to add an 
additional quantity if required. In the centre aisle, also, the 
air will be plentifully admitted. By simple machinery the 
whole of this ventilation can be regulated with the greatest 
ease. The advantages of this kind of ventilation are several. 
Louvre boards are very simple in construction. They can be 
opened and closed instantaneously, with the greatest readi- 
ness. They nicely distribute the air, and yet admit a large 
volume of it ; and, from the manner in which they are placed 
over each other, they effectually prevent the entrance of wet 
in rainy weather. 

** In order to subdue the intense light in so large a building 
covered with glass, all the south side of the upright parts, and 
the whole of the angled roof, will be covered outside with 
canvas or calico, so fixed as to allow a current of air to pass 
between the canvas and the roof; in very hot weather water 
may be poured on, which will very much assist in cooling the 
temperature vrithin. 

** Provision will be made to use the Indian plan of ventila- 
tion, if the heat is so intense as to render it desirable to have 
the temperature cooler than out of doors. 

** A house was fitted up last summer, at Chatsworth, as an 
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experimental place to try thii mode of yentilatioDy when it waa 
foand to anawer the purpoae admirably. The temperature waa 
reduced in an honr from 85 to 78 degreea, without any other 
meana being uaed to increaae the draught through the building. 
** Thia aort of covering offera the following advantagea : the 
brightneaa of the light wiU be tempered and aubdued, the glasa 
will be protected from the poaaibiUty of injury by hail ; the 
acreen being placed on the outside will render the building 
mudi cooler than if it were placed inaide ; and, through thia 
proviaion, the ventilation can be regulated at pleasure. 

" From the side galleriea, running the whole length of the 
building, there will be grand viewa of the goods and visitora 
below, whilat the transverse galleriea in the middle and at the 
enda will afford ample meana for general auperviaion, and will 
serve to communicate between the side galleries. 

** Magnifying-glassea, working on awivela, placed at abort 
distances, will give additional facility for commanding a more 
perfect general view of the Exhibition. 

*' After the Exhibition ia over, I would convert the building 
into a permanent winter garden, and would then make carriage 
drives and equeatrian promenadea through it. Pedestriana 
would have about two milea of galleries^ and two miles of walka 
upon the ground* floor, and aufficient room would then be left 
for plants. The whole intermediate apacea between the walka 
and drivea would be planted with ahrubs and climbers from tem- 
perate dimates. In anmmer, the upright glass might be removed, 
so as to give the appearance of continuoua park and garden. 

** A atructure where the industry of all nations is intended to 
be exhibited, should, it ia presumed, present to partiea from 
^ nations a building for the exhibition of ^eir arte and manu- 
frkctures, that, while it affords ample accommodation and con- 
venience for the purposes intended, would of itself be the most 
ainffular and peculiar feature of the Exhibition. How fax thia 
hasbeen accomplished, I must leave to the community to decide. 
** I have now endeavoured to give a brief outline of the Ex- 
hibition Building of 1851. It wUl be seen, from the simplicity 
of all its parts, together with the sim^tlicity of the detail, that 
the construction does not offer a subject that requires me to 
dwell longer upon. The section of one part shows the whole ; 
for it ia only by the multiplication of these parts that the 
stupendous stmctwe now in progress is extended. 
M When I consider the cheapness of glass and cast iron, and 

k3 
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the great facility with which it can be used, I hare no doubt 
bat many stroctares similar to that at Darley will be attached 
to dwelliog-housei, where they may serve as sitting-rooms, 
consenratories, waiting-rooms, or omnibus-rooms, if I may be 
allowed the expression. I am now, in fact, engaged in making 
the design for a gentleman's house, to be covered wholly with 
glass ; and, when we consider that, wherever lead is now used^ 
glass may with equal propriety, be substituted, I have every hope 
that it will be used for buildings of various conditions and cha- 
racter. Structures of this kind are also susceptible of the high- 
est kind of ornamentation in stained glass and general painting. 

'^ I am not without hope, however, that it will become almost 
universal in its use, and that the system will be extended for 
manufacturing purposes, as well as general cemeteries, and also 
for horticultural buildings, so that even market gardeners will 
advantageously apply it in the growing of foreign fruits for the 
London markets. 

** I even go so far as to indulge in the sanguine hope that 
agriculture will be ultimately boiefited by the application of 
cast iron and glass. In short, there is no limit to the uses to 
which it may be applied — ^no foresight can define, the limits 
where it will end ; and we may congratulate ourselves that in 
the nineteenth century the progress of science and the spirit of 
manufacturers have placed at our disposal the application of 
materialf which were unknown to the ancients, and thereby 
enabled ua to erect such structures as would have been deemed 
impossible even in the early part of the present century." 

GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE BUILDIMO. 

A rSsumi of the statistics of this maryellous edifice 
will best convey, at a glance, an idea of its vastness : — 
It consists of a nave 72 feet wide, and 64 feet high, 
with a series of side aisles, two of 48 feet, and six of 24 
feet wide, of the respective heights of 43 and 23 feet, 
the whole spreading to a width of 456 feet ; the total 
length is 1848 feet : a transept, 408 feet long and 72 feet 
wide, intersects the building at right angles in the cen- 
tre ; this transept is covered with a semicircular roof, 
springing at a height of 64 feet from the level of the 
ground, and making the entire height 110 feet. The 
totidarea of the ground floor is equal to 772,784 square 
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feety and that of the galleries to 217,100 square feet. 
The galleries are 24 feet wide and extend nearly a mile. 
The table space for exhibitors will be more than 8 
miles in length. The total cubic contents of the build- 
ing are 33,000,000 feet. In addition to the timber for 
joists^ flooring, &:c., the glass and supports of iron com- 
prise the entire structure ; the columns, sash-bars, and 
panes of glass, are similar in form throughout. There 
are 2,244 cast-iron girders for supporting ealleries and 
roofs, in addition to 1,128 intermediate bearers, 368 
wrought iron trusses for supporting roof, 34 miles of 
gutters for carrying water to the columns. 202 miles of 
sash-bars, and 900,000 superficial feet of glass^ weighing 
400 tons. The average weight per superficial foot of 
the ordinary roofing is only ^ lb. The tender for its con- 
struction was accepted on the 26th of July, 1850 ; posses- 
sion of the site was obtained on the 30th of July ; the 
first column was fixed on the 26th of September ; and 
only 145 working days after the commencement, but 
little of the vast building remained to be finished. To 
give an idea of the enormous extent of the building, it may 
be noticed, that the width of the main avenue is within 
10 feet double that of Saint Paul's Cathedral, whilst 
its length is more than four times as great. The walls of 
Saint Paul's are 14 feet thick, those of the << Crystal 
PflJace " only 8 inches. Saint Paul's occupied 35 years 
in building, whilst the Hyde Park building will have 
occupied less than half that number of weeks ; the 
celerity of the construction has been most remarkable. 
As manj as 308 girders have been delivered on the 
ground m one weeE. Seven of the great trusses of the 
nave were raised in one day. Each man fixed about 
200 superficial feet of glass per day. In order to per- 
form these marvels, it was necessary to devise and 
employ various contrivances for economising labour, 
sucn as the sash-bar machine, the gutter madiine, the 
morticing machine, the painting machine, the glazing 
macldne, besides many others of an equally ingenious 
nature. The average number of workmen employed 
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was about 1800; amongst whom about^ £3,500 wag 
weekly paid in wages. Even in the payn^ent of the 
workmen ingenious machinery was called into requi- 
ntion, by wnich it was found possible to make nearly 
8,000 distinct payments within the space of two hours ! 

THE OBNEBAL APPEARANCE OF THE BUILDINQ ^ 

in thus eloquently described by a writer in the Times : — 

*'The vast febric may be seen, by any one who visits 
that part of town, in its fiill dimensions — an Arabian 
Ni^t's structure, full of Kght^ and with a certain airy 
unsubstantial character about it, which belongs more to 
enchanted land than to this gross material world of ours. 
The eye, accustomed to the solid heavy details of stone 
and lime, or brick and mortar architecture, wanders 
along those extended and transparent aisles, with their 
terraced outlines, almost distrusting its own conclusions 
on the reality of what it sees, for the whole looks like a 
splendid phantasm, which the heat of the noon-day sun 
would dissolve, or a gust of wind scatter into fragment^, 
or a London fog utterly extinguish. There, howevef , 
the Crystal Palace remains, a monument of the extent 
to which lightness of structure can be combined with 
permanence and strength, — ^a building, remarkable not 
less for size than for the beauty of matnematicsJ propor- 
tions and rectangular outlines. The varied dimensions 
and ftemtastic features of other edifices, there find no 
parallel. Everything is done by the rule, and yet 
everylhingis graceful, and it might almost be said 
grand, wherever ojie stands no disagreeable effects 
present themselves — ^nothing crooked, awkward, or out 
of place. The subordination of parts to the whole is 
complete, and an expression of order and exactitude 
reigns throughout, not unaptly typical of the progress 
which the mechanical sciences have made in this coun- 
try. But for that progress the Cr5'^stal Palace could 
never have been constructed, and it certainly is curious 
to reflect, now that the work has been accomplished 
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and the great^ result stands patent to the worlds that 
with the facilities we possessed^ glass and iron have 
hitherto heen so little employed hy our architects. 

'^ Now that thebuildine jnay be regarded as externally 
complete, the public wiU be desirous to know the b^t 
points for looking at it, and the most striking effects 
which it presents. Unfortunately, the south side, which 
is the principal facade, stands so close to the public 
thoroughfare that its proportions cannot be seen to ad- 
vant^e. Like many otner great structures which will 
readily suggest themselyes to the mind of the reader, 
the Crystu Palace must be viewed from a distance to be 
appreciated. Whoever would see a great mountain to 
perfection must not survey it immediately from its base, 
and on exactly the same principle the new edifice in 
Hyde Park cannot be well viewed firom the Kensin^n 
road. The drive along the Serpentine and the bridge 
over it are the best points for a spectator to select. 
There the ground rises, and the vacant space enables the 
eye to reach over a large proportion of the building. 
Tne trees partly shut out the prospect, but enough re- 
mains to astonish and to captivate. The vast extent of 
area covered, the transparent and brilliant character of 
the structure, the regular and terraced elevations, the 
light airy abutments, the huge transept, with its arched 
and glittering roof shining aoove the great vitreous ex- 
panse around it, and reminding one of nothing that he 
nas ever heard of before, — all these things are worth 
seeing, and threaten to interfere seriously with the se- 
lectness of Rotten Row. The drive along the Serpentine 
should certainly be made the main carriage approach 
to the Exhibition ; for visitors, by a good view of the 
exterior, will have their minds prepared to appreciate 
the industrial wonders collected inside.'' 

During the progress of the works they have been 
visited by t}ie most distinguished persons of the country, 
and the contractors finding at len^h that the crowds 
who continued to flock in impeded the open^tioiis, de- 
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termined that an admission fee of five shillings should be 
charged, the proceeds of which should ^ to an accident 
relief fund for the workmen. We believe that a very 
considerable sum has been raised by Ihis means. Prince 
Albert has visited the works on three occasions, and on 
Saturday, the [21st of December, was accompanied by 
Her Majesty the Queen, llie crowds of all classes 
of society who have visited^ and continue to visit, the 
neighbourhood on Sundays and holidays, afford a |p*ati- 
- lying testimony of the au-absorbing interest manifested 
towards the Exhibition. On the 31st of December, 
1850, the members of the Society of Arts were invited 
•to visit the building, and attended in lai^ numbers to 
listen to a most interesting lecture by Rx)fessor Cow- 
per, of King's College, on its scientidc construction, in 
tl;e course of which he paid a well-merited tribute of 
praise to the indeftitigable ei^ergy and skill displayed by 
the contractors. We believe, that very great praise is 
likewise due to Messrs. M. l3igby Wyatt, C. H. Wild, 
and Owen Jones^ to whom the active superintendence of 
the construction of the building had been entrusted from 
its commencement ; to Messrs. Charles Barry and I. K. 
Brunei, who, as members of the Building Committee, 
have made most valuable suggestions \ ana above all, to 
W. Cubitt, Esq., its Chairman, to whom has l)een 
entrusted the arduous duty of the supervision of the 
construction of this great apparatus. 

Let us now take a brief glance at the marvels which 
this enormous storehouse of the results of human indus- 
frj may be expected to contain in its four ^eat sec- 
tions. This enumeration is necessarily very imperfect, 
but it is perhaps sufficient to convey an idea of the 
comprehensiveness of the Exhibition. 

Sbotion I« 

Raw Matbbialb, akd Produob — illustrative of 
the natural productions on whic^ human industry is 
•employed {—; 
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1. Mixung and Qaarryingy 

Metallurgy and Min- 
eral products. 

2. Chemical and Pharma- 

ceutical processeiB and 
products generally. 



8. Substance! used as food. 

4. Vegetable and Animai 
substances used in 
manufactures, imple- 
mentSy or for orna- 
ment. 



MINERAL PRobVOB. 

In this section will be exhibited all the productions ol 
the Miif BRAL, YBOETABLBy and ANIMAL kingdoms in 
a rough state, or in any staee of prepjoration jpreviotu 
to becoming a finished manuSicture. There wul be all 
sorts of metaldy ores, and alloys used in manufactures : 
coj^per, gold, iron, leid, silver, tin, zinc, sted) pewter^ 
Britannia metal^ .brass, bronze metal^ found or pre- 
pared in England, JPrance, Germany^ Hussia^ &Ci^ 
Mexico^ Califomia, the United Stated, Africa, and the 
East tndies. 

For example : we may expect specimens of the cop- 
per mines recently discovered and now working in South 
Australia, New South Wales, New Zealand^ and Cali» 
fomia, placed for comparison with thB ores trom Corn- 
wall and Walei. In tne same department we shdl see 
improved modes of extracting ores from the mine| 
dressing and refining ores, and Sie spectator will be con- 
ducted, step by step> through all tibe various processes 
until the ore has reached a marketable state^ in ingots : 
after which will follow machinery for rolling into sheets^ ■ 
for cullinff copper nails, and other mechanical processes^ 
and the Swede perhaps will show his process of making 
steel against that of the Wolverhampton worker. Then 
in like manner Califomian gold may be traced from the 
sand or ^ck| stage by stage, until it is presented in the 
shape of a coin or a trinket. And so on with all other 
metallic substances considered worthy a place, ^ either 
from their rarity or recent discovery in any region, or 
from the importance or novelty of their manufacture. 

The Mineral Materials, Flints, kc, used for the ma- 
no&cture of QhABSf and the Tarioui ttagaa throngh 
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which glass passes, until it appears a finished manu- 
facture, will probably be exhibited ; and the world will 
flee whether any glass surpasses the crystal clearness of 
the workers at Birmingham, Stourbridge, &c. 

In the class of Pobcela.in and Pottert, the mate- 
rials, and every state of the clays, flints, rocks, and all the 
^process, ending either in the nnest painted china, or the 
coarsest delf, will be exhibited ; we shall be able to com- 
pare the materials and the finished work of England 
with those of China, of Dresden, Sevres, &c. And it is 
expected some of our colonies will furnish clay quite 
equal to that of China itself, even if a strata of clay fit 
for such competition be not discovered in England itself, 
and first manifested by this Exhibition. 

The best Stone ana Mineral substances employed in 
all kinds of buildin? purposes will be brought together ; 
and thus Irish and British marbles may nold a place 
beside ti^e variegated marbles of Italy, Spain, Sicily, 
&c. 

Mineral substances employed for personal Decora^ 
Hon will afford a collection or uncut and cut diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, sapphires, onyxes, cornelians, and 
perhap, Runjeet^ Smgh's enormous diamond may 
sparkle in this division. 



!{ VEGETABLE PEODUGB. 



The denartment of Vegetable Produoe, so &r as 
respects tke agriculture of this country, will have the 
great advantage of the superintendence of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. This Society will have no distinct 
exhibition in 1851, but throw all its influence into the 
Great Exhibition. And we may here remark, that the 
Queen has been pleased to permit the Great A^cultu- 
ral Show of Cattle to be held in Hyde Park. Here the 
farmer and cultivator will see the most remarkable sam- 
ples of the wheat, barley, oats, rye of Europe and other 
countries ; of rice, maize, and other grain, which will 
be exhibited^ dried in ears with the whole plant, and also 
as dean gram, and he will be able to compare the qua* 
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lity of the specimens of grain fit for seed : our colonists 
will be able to select cereals for tropical and semi-tropi- 
cal climates. Next follow Pulses and Cattle food, little 
known in Europe, but most important to stall-fed cat- 
tle. In the collection of Grasses, some of which flourish 
in arid and other countries, many are likely to be new 
and of great value, such as the Tussac grass from the 
Falkland Islands. Roots dried by M. GannaPs, and 
other processes which preserve all their taste and qua- 
lities tor long periods, may be expected in all varieties ; 
also new and rare oil-'Seeds, &c. Dried fruits, new to 
this country, will be sent from every quarter of the 
globe, and probably many will taste for the first time 
consequent upon this Exhibition, the far famed Rambu- 
tans from China. 

Under the head of Vegetdbles used in preparing drinks, 
tliere will be Tea from China, from the Himalayas, 
Assam in India, Java, and other countries, the Brick 
tea from Russia, coffee, &c. Spices will be shown on 
the branch and in the husk, as well as fit for market. 
TJnder StarcJies will be included all the varieties of 
Arrowroot, Sago, &c., and many new importations 
may be expected from the East Indies. Sugar will be 
shown in all stages, and obtained from all sources ; the 
Sugar-cane Beetroot, Date, Maple-tree, &c. 

Fermented Liquors and Distilled Spirits are excluded, 
unless they are rare, such as Arrack from the Wild Date, 
or Pulque from the Mexican aloe. Gums may be 
studied in all varieties by the chemist, the manufacturer, 
and the druggist j and Mesins will include Gutta Percha 
and Caoutchouc in all forms, and from many sources. 

There will be every variety of Oils, Acids^ Tanning 
and Medicinal Substances, The class of Fibrous Sub^ 
stances used for Cordage and Clothing will include the 
Cotton Plant and Pod of all countries — North America, 
India, South Africa, China, Jamaica, &c. ; and at the 
same time, we may expect to see the processes for 
cleaning, spinning, and weaving it ; together with a 
new and cheap efj^ctive Machine for penorming them^ 

Xf 
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"whicli is much needed for our Indian Cotton. There 
will be Flax of various countries, Hemp, China Grass, 
and New Zealand Flax, which although of admirable 
toughness, is, up to the present time, valueless as an 
export, for want of a cheap, effective mode of preparing 
it ; and we may hope that other similar materials to 
the Cocoa-Nut Fibre, so lately and usefully introduced, 
will be forthcoming. 

The Timber and Fancy Woods will afford a fine 
collection, consisting of specimens in the trunk, and 
also sawn into planks, woods suited for the construction 
of buildings, snips, &c., which will include, beside 
European woods, Indian and African Teak, American 
Hickory, New Zealand and Norfolk Island Pine, Swan 
Biver Mahogany, &c. ; and Woods suited for orna- 
mental work, including the famed scented Woods of 
Morocco, &c. 

ANIMAL PRODUGB. 

The third division of Raw Materials comprehends 
Animal Substances used for food, such as Preserved 
Meat, Portable Soup, Consolidated Milk, the Nepang 
or Sea Slug, and Nest of the Java Swallow, consumed 
in China, which supports a large commerce in Northern 
Australia. Animal Oils, &c., used for Medicine and in 
Manufactures. Wool ot Sheep from the South Downs, 
Leicesters, and Yorkshires, from Spain, Saxony, Aus- 
tralia, the Cape, South America, &c. Hair from Goats, 
the Alpaca and Llama (only lately used in England, 
but employed by the Peruvians long before the conquest 
by Spain), &c. Feathers — from the Ostrich, Eider 
Duck and other birds. Hides — Buffalo and Bear Skins, 
Beaver, Buck, Kid, Kangaroo, Sable, Marten, Silver 
I'ox, the Bokhara Lamb, &c. Sir Henry Pelly, chair- 
roan of the Hudson's Bay Company, has stated that it 
is the intention of the Company to make a collection of 
the finest specimens to be procured in their territories. 
He promised the finest beaver that could be caught 
should be shown. Silk from the Worms of China, ItiQy, 
India, Australia, &c., (together with the Machinery for 
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winding, &c., it,) which will test the success of the 
recent experiments which have been made in Jersey 
and Hampshire to cultivate the silkworm. 

Specimens of Ivory^ from the Tusks of Elephants, 
Hippopotami, Walrus, Tapir, &c. ; Horns of Elk and 
various Deer, of the Buffaloe from the Cape, and Bison 
of America: TorioisesheUy Pearls, Coral, Mother of 
Pearl, &c.. will all be shown under this department. 
We have dwelt upon the section of Raw Materials and 
Produce, because it is on the success of their excellence 
that all industry in machinery and manufactures so 
greatly depends. 

Section II. 

^ Maohinbrt — for Agricultural, Manufacturinff, En« 
^neerine, and other purposes, and Mechanical fnven- 
tions, — ulustrative of the agents which human ingenuity 
brings to bear upon the products of nature. 



1 . Machines for direct use, 
including Carriages, 
Railway and Naval 
Mechanism. 

2.*Manufacturiiig Ma« 
chines and Tx>ols. 

3. Mechanical, Civil En- 

gineering, Architectu- 
ral and Building Con- 
trivances. 

4. Naval Architecture, 

Military Engineering 
and Structure, Ord- 



nance, Armour, and 
Accoutrements. 

5. Agricultural and Horti- 

cultural Machines and 
Implements. 

6. Philosophical Instru- 

ments and Miscellane- 
ous Contrivances in- 
cluding processes de- 
pending upon their 
use, Musical, Horo- 
loffical, and Acousti- 
cal Instruments. 



This great section of the Exhibition will contain 
Maohinbry of all kinds for Agricultural, Manu- 
facturing, Engineering, and other purposes, and Me- 
chanical Inventions ; and here it may be expected that 
Englishmen will bear a most important share. There 
will be shown all varieties of steam-engines, both for 
sea and land; waterwheels, windmills, and all the 

n2 
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separate parts of such mechanism ; pumps, fire-engines, 
cranes, screw-jacks, pile-driyers, carriages of all kinds ; 
all the machinery used on a railway, in a dock-yard, in 
a farm-yard, in a garden, and on a builder's premjlses ; 
weighing, counting, and measuring machines ; clocks, 
watehes, and every description of mathematical and 
philosophical instruments ; drawing and engraving in* 
stmments, musical instruments, sureical instruments; 
all kinds of locks, firearms, and swords ; manu£Bu;turing 
machines of all kinds, — blooms which weave the cotton, 
and the cylinders which print the pattern upon it ; the 
machinery for making paper and weaving silk, stock-* 
ings, flannels, broadcloths, cambrics, ^icoes, &c., 
brought from all parts of the world ; machines which 
cut, stamp, press, plane, drill, bore, rivet, and punch 
and polish metal ; all the tools used by makers of gold^ 
silver, and plated goods, cutlery, ironmongery, and 
locksmiths ; machines and tools for preparing and work- 
ing all kinds of stone, clays, wood, horn, bone, ivory, 
leather; all the machinery of mills, &c., and all the 
apparatus employed by the brewer, distiller, and 
cnemist. 

In a word, every one may be able to see how cloth is 
made for his clothes, leather for boots, linen for shirts, 
silk for gowns, ribbons, and hankerchiefs ; how lace is 
made ; how a pin and needle, a button, a knife, a sheet 
of paper, a ball of thread, a nail, a screw, a pair of 
stockings, are made ; how a carpet is woven ; how a 
jug, cup and saucer, and plate is turned and pressed, 
and a spoon is beaten or cast. 

Machinery will be exhibited in motion, and thus for 
the first time thousands will see a printing-press in 
action, and every process by which a lump of ore is 
made into watch-springs or into pins and needles. 

The models of engineering structures may place be- 
fore the spectator the Britannia Bridge, the plan of the 
Barage of the Nile, the Liverpool Pocks, &c. 
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Sbotion III. 

Manufacttjbbs — illustrative of the result produced 
by the operation of human industry upon natural pro- 
duce : — 



1. Cotton. 

3. Woollen and Worsted. 

3. Silk and Yelyet. 

4. Manufactures from 

Flax and Hemp. 

5. Mixed Fabrics^ inclu- 

ding Shawls. 

6. Leather, including 

Saddlerj and Har- 
ness, Skms, Fur, and 
Hair. 

7. Paper, Printing and 

Bookbinding. 

8. Woven, Spun, Felted 

and Laid Fabrics, 
when shown for 
Printing and Dye- 
ing. 

9. Tapestry, including 

Carpets and Floor- 
cloths, Lace & Em- 
broidery, Fancy uid 
Industrial works. 

10. Articles of Clothing 

for immediate, per- 
sonal, or domestic 
use. 

11. Cutlery, Edge and 

Hand Tools, and Mu- 
sical Instruments. 

12. General Hardware, in- 



cluding Locks and 
Grates, 

13. Works in precious Me- 
tals, Jewellery, and 
all articles of lux- 
ury not included in 
the other classes. 

U. Glass. 

15. Ceramic Manufacture, 
China, Porcelain, 
Earthenware, &c. 

16. Decoration, Furni- 
ture, and Uphol- 
stery, Paper Hang- 
ings, Papier Maehe 
& Japanned Goods. 

17. Manufactures in Mi- 
neral substances used 
for buQding or deco- 
yations,as in Marble, 
Slate, Porphyries, 
Cements, Artificial 
Stones, &c. 

18. Manufactures from 
Chemical and Vege- 
table substances, not 
bein^ woven, felted, 
or laid. 

19. Miscellaneous Manu- 
factures and Small 
Wares. 

This great Division will present the results of that 
machinery already described, and of handicraft inge- 
nuity, namely MANUFAcxaBBS in thbir finishbd 

n3 
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btatb; not ordinary prodactions, but the most perfect 
specimens of all articles used for clothing, building, fur« 
niture^ and human enjoyments. The best and cheapest 
specimens of the most useful fabrics, such as printed 
calicoes, to be sold, perhaps, at twopence a yard, exem- 
plifying the peculiar taste of the damsels of South Ame- 
rica, and of the emancipated negress, &c., which our 
cotton printers have to gratify ; blankets ; cloth from 
Belgium, Yorkshire, Gloucester — the fine woollen rat- 
toos of Rampore; shawls from Paris, from Paisley, 
Norwich, &c. ; silks of Lyons, and the Kimkhabs of 
Moorshedabad ; satins, linens, and damasks from Belfast 
and Halifax competing against the aucient favourite sorts 
of Germany : the fanciml and wondrous productions c^ 
the looms of the East — its carpets, shawls, silks, crapes, 
muslins, brocades, in comparison with those from France, 
Belgium, Ireland, England, &c., paper in all its uses, 
the papier-mache from Birmingham measured by its 
prototype from Japan, and the Burmese black lacquered 
work ; gold and silver plate ; the Mosaic jewellery of 
the Delhi and Paris workmen ; rings, brooches, chains, 
bracelets,* and ornaments in every description of metal 
work, illustrating the skill of the chasers both of Trichi- 
nopoly and Paris, &c. All kinds of ironmongery, grates, 
&c., cutlery of every kind, and every variety of pattern, 
Sheffield and Germany exhibiting their best. In Glass, 
mirrors, bottles, jugs, chandeliers, &;c., the Bohemian, 
the Frenchmen, the Italian, and the Englishman, com- 
paring their skill together. In China and Earthemoare 
vessels of all kinds from all quarters of the globe. All 
kinds of cabinet work and furniture, in which we may 
expect the display from Paris to be great. All utensils 
carved out of wood, horn, ivory, and bone ; inlaid ivory 
work of the Malabar coast; toys of all sorts; beads, 
umbrellas, harness of all kinds, &c. 

Section IV. 
Fine Arts — Sculpture, Models, and the Plastic 
Arts generallv — ^illustrative of the taste and skill dis- 
played in sucn applications of human industry. 
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1. Sculpture^ Models, and Plastic Art, Mosaics, 

Enamels, &c. 

This last division will consist of all productions which 
exemplify Fine Art, such as the most beautiful works 
SCULPTURED IN Marble, Stone, carved in Wood, and 
cast or stamped in Metal ; Medals, Cut Gems, &ce, ; 
Architectural Decorations, such as Stained Glass, Gobe- 
lin Tapestry, Mosaics and Inlaid M^ork ; Fine Art in 
Pottery, Glass, Metal, or Wood ; Enamels on Metals, 
China.and Glass ; and all works which illustrate new 
processes applicable to the Fine Arts generally, together 
with every variety of Models useful to the Surgeon, the 
Architect, &c. 

Articles belonging to one Section, may be admitted to 
another, where they may be considered necessary ; but 
in such cases for illustration only. 

Under Raw Materials and Produce in Section I. 
are to be included all products of the Mineral, Vegetable, 
and Animal Kingdoms, either in an entirely Raw State, 
or in any stage of preparation previous to arriving at the 
state of a finished manufacture (as in Section III.) 

The following Special Instructions in Sections 
were issued by Her Majesty's Commissioners : — 

** § I. — Raw Materials and Froduck. 
" Division (A,) — Mineral Kingdom. 

* '' It isMesirable that the Raw Materials should be shown in 
connexion with the produce of the Mineral Kingdom so as to 
form a history and explanation of tLe processes employed to fit 
them for the useful and ornamental purposes of life. The Exhi- 
bition would thus comprehend, 

** Illustrations of the various modes' of extracting and prepar- 
ing the Raw Materials for Produce ; 

" Illustrations of methods of reducing, working, or combining 
Raw Materials, so as to obtain Products which may after- 
wards receive applications to the useful or ornamental purposes 
of Ufe. 

** The Specimens fitted for exhibition should include only those 
remarkable for their ejecellencCf for novelty m their occurrence 
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or appU«atioii, or economy of their eztraotioB tr preparation; 
or, 

** Those remarkable as illustrationt of some farther procesaes 
of Manof^ctore. 

** DivUion {B.J— Vegetable Kingdom, 

** The objects which the Commission is most desirous of re- 
ceiving, among the products of the Vegetable Kingdom, are 
such as from their utility, novelty, or practical interest, may 
appear especially deserving of public attention. Peculiarly fine 
samples of substances in common use ; authenticated samples 
of substances having similar properties, but derived from differ- 
ent sources — such as Arrowroot, Sago, && Dyeing Materials, 
accompanied by specimens exhibiting the effect of such Mate- 
rials. Fancy Wood, both in the polished, rough, and manu- 
factured state. All sorts of materials which are applicable to 
the manufacture of lines, cordage, wicker-work, paper, and the 
like. 

** Divmon (C.) — Animal Kingdom* 

''As illustrations in this Division, the various processes of 
Preparation may be exhibited in connection with the Raw Ma- 
terials; and a Wished Article may be introduced aa the termi- 
nation of a series of objects in preparatory stages* 

** § II. — Machinery. 

" Division {A.J — Machines for Direct Use, 

'' Machines will be exhibited in motion, whenever it may be 
desirable to' do so, and it may be found practicable to provide 
the necessary arrangements for that purpose. 

" Division (B.) — Manufacturing Machines, 

'* Although in arranging this class for exhibition it will gene- 
rally be found advisable to separate the products from the Pro- 
ducing Mechanism, yet the latter should always be accompanied 
with sufficient Ispecimens of the Raw Material, in its several 
stages of manufacture, and of the finished product, to make the 
operation of the Machinery intelligible. 

■ '* The complete series of tools and machinery that belongs to 
the manufacture of any object of common use, such as a watch, 
a button, or a needle, accompanied by specimens of the object 
and its parts, in their various stages of progress, is so instructive 
and interesting, that it is very desirable to obtain several such 
series for the proposed Exhibition. 
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** § III. — Manufactukbs. 

" Mannfkctures to be exhibited in this Section most be in 
their Finished state as fit for use. 

** § IV. — ScuLPTURBy Models, and thb Plastic Art. 

** Objects formed in any^und of material, if they exhibit such 
a degree of taste and skill as to come under the denomination of 
Fine Ari, may be admitted into this Section. 

" The specimens exhibited shall be works of Living Artists, 
or works of Artists deceased within three years before the Ist of 
January, 1850. 

'* Oil Paintings and Water Colour Paintings, Frescoes, Draw- 
ings, and Engravings, are not to be admitted, except as illus- 
trations or examples of materials and processes ; and Portrait 
Busts are not to be admitted. 

** No single Artist will be allowed to exhibit more than three 
works." 

AIlRANGEliEirT OF ARTICLES IX THE BUILDINQ. 

We will now give a brief sketch of some of the prin- 
cipal regulations which have been laid down as regards 
the arrangement of the articles in the Building. 

The productions of the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies, will be grouped Westward of the 
Central Transept. 

The productions of the United Kingdom will be 
arranged, as far as practicable, into the thirty classes 
enumerated above, under the heads of the four different 
sections. 

The productions of each Colony will be placed to- 
gether, and classified as far*as practicable, into the thirty 
classes aforesaid. 

The productions of each Foreign Country will be 

5 laced together Eastward of the Transept — except 
lacliinertf in motion, which, on account of the motive 
power bemg at the North-west end of the Building, 
must be placed in that part of the Building. The steam- 
engine, which will be of not less than 100 horse-power, 
will be outside the Building. The productions of each 
Country will be classed nation by nation, and, as far as 
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practicable, into the thirty classes already adopted for 
the United Kingdom. 

As a general rule, Machineiy will be placed at the 
North side, and Raw Materials and Prodnce broaght 
to the South side of the Building. The intermediate 
parts will be occupied by Manufiustures and Fine Arts. 

Upon entering at the central entrance of the eastern 
end of the Building, the productions of the United 
States will be arranged upon the North and South 
sides. Adjoining the United States will be the pro- 
ductions of Russia, also ranged upon both sides ot the 
central passage. Norway and Sweden will occupy the 
space next to Russia, but upon the South side only. 
Exhibitors from Northern Germany will be placed on 
the North side, next to Russia, and upon the South to 
Norway and Sweden. The productions of the Zollverein 
will occupy a considerable space upon both sides, ad- 
joining to those of Northern Germany. Articles con- 
tributed by Austrian exhibitors will be placed next, also 
occupying a portion of each side of the central passage. 
The contributions from Holland join, on the North side, 
the Austrian productions. Belgium next occupies a fair 
amount of space upon each side. France has 12 bays, 
or 240 feet of frontage upon the North, and about 200 
feet upon the South side. To Portugal and Spain are 
allotted a space upon the North side, as well as to Italy. 
Switzerland will exhibit her productions upon the South 
side, and by their side will be arranged the articles to be 
sent from Brazil and Mexico. Egypt will occupy a space 
upon the North side, near to the transept, and in imme- 
diate proximity to some of the rich productions of Tur- 
key. China has a frontage upon the South side, ai^d a 
portion of that of the transept. Greece is in a similar 
position on the opposite side ; and Persia and Arabia 
adjoin to Greece and Turkey. 

Crossing the transept, the visitor will find himself amid 
the productions of British India, Ceylon, and the rest of 
our Colonies, from which he will pass to the productions 
of the United Kingdom. The galleries will be allotted to 
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the respective countries in almost the same proportions 
as the space upon the ^ound floor. All the lighter and 
most elegant articles will be displayed in the galleries, 
the heavier articles beings of course, exhibited on the 
ground floor. 

There is hardly any choice in respect of light, which 
is nearly the same in all parts of the Bntlding. The 
South side, as well as the roof of the Building, both in 
the North and South sides, will be covered with Can- 
vas. The sides of the upper and the gallery tier on 
the North will not be so covered. 

The following are the more important decisions of 
Her Majesty's Commissioners bearing upon the arrange- 
ment of articles : — 

*'Any Manufacturer exhibiting articles which can properly he 
placed together according to the classification already an- 
nounced, will be at liberty to arrange such articles in his 
own way ; and his arrangements, if compatible with the 
convenience of other Exhibitors, and of the public, will not 
be disturbed. In like manner, if it is wished to exhibit 
together the productions of a particular town or district, all 
such productions, if they can fairly be said to be of the same 
sort, will be admitted together. The ultimate decision, 
whether they are so admissible or not, must, of course, rest 
in each case with the discretion of the Commissioners. 

** Where it is desired to exhibit processes of manufacture, a 
sufficient number of articles, however dissimilar, will be ad- 
mitted for the purpose of 'illustrating the* process ; but they 
must not exceed what may be actually required. 

'* In all cases where the productions of an individual are ex- 
hibited together, his wishes, with regard to the treatment 
of them, will be complied with as far as possible; but 
should they be of a nature to involve expense, the Com- 
missioners cannot undertake to meet that expense out of 
their funds, but must call upon the Exhibitor to defray it 
himself. Glass-cases, frames, and stands of peculiar con- 
struction, and similar contrivances for the display or pro- 
tection of the goods exhibited, must, in like manner, be 
provided by the person requiring them, at his own cost. 

** Should any Exhibitor desire to employ a servant of his own 
to preserve, or keep in order, the articles he ezbibits, or to 
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explain tliem to visitors, lie may do so, after obtaining per« 
mission from the Commissioners. Such persons^ howeveff 
willt in all easeSf be forbidden to invite tnsiiors to purchase 
the goods of their employers, the Exhibition being intended 
for the purpose qf display only, and not of sale ; any viO" 
lation of this or any other rule must lead to their exclusion 
from the Building, 

"Her Majesty's Commissioners being desirous of affording 
every facility to those persons who may wish to exhibit 
Machines, or trains of Machinery in Motion, have resolved 
to allow such Machinery to be managed and worked, as 
far as practicable, under the superintendence of the owners, 
and by their own men. The Commissioners will also find 
steam, not exceeding SOlbs. per inch, gratuitously to the 
Exhibitors, and convey it in clothed pipes to such parts of 
the building as require steam power. Parties sending 
Machines, or articles requiring to be driven by steam, 
should send with the same a small portable S team-Engine, 
to which a steam-pipe can be laid on. The above will apply 
to all Engines from one-horse power to six horses ; beyond 
which power, it is presumed, no single branch of manufacture 
or article will require steam-power. As regards machines 
too small to require an independent portable Engine, ar- 
rangements will be made to place them in groups to be 
exhibited in communication with^ome S team-Engine, also 
sent for exhibition, in Motion. Exhibitors proposing to 
exhibit portable Steam-Engines, should understand that 
their Engines may be employed for driving other Machinery, 
unless the owners of the Steam-Engines object to such use. 

''Her Majesty's Commissioners have made arrangements to 
supply water at a high pressure gratuitously to Exhibitors, 
who will have the privilege of adapting it to the working of 
their Machinery, &c" 

The Commissioners leave to the Exhibitors them- 
selves the proper exhibition of their Goods, and the 
responsibility of making the necessary preparations for 
displaying them, subject only to such general rules as 
shall be conducive to the interest of eSl parties. 

In thfeir decisions they pointed out that great mutual 
advantages would arise from Exhibitors of the same dcr- 
ffcription of articles acting, va much as possiblei in com* 
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bination in tHe fitting-up of their spaces, and in arranging 
for the cleaning, watching, and general superintendence 
of the respective articles ; and they reminded Exhibitors 
on a small scale, that, by such a system of combination, 
they would be able to secure, at a small expense to 
themselves, the services of one person, jointly to watch 
over and clean their goods, and furnish explanations to 
the public. 

Messrs. Fox, Henderson and Co., the contractors for 
the Building, have undertaken, in accordance with the 
wishes of Exhibitors, to construct counters, shelves, 
frames, stands, and every necessary fitting for the proper 
display of the articles to be exhibited, and to lend or sell 
glass-cases, when required. The Exhibitors are, how- 
ever, at liberty to malce any other arrangements, more 
satisfactorv to themselves ; but they are requested to bear 
in mind that, in exercising their own judgment and 
taste, the effect of the Exhibition must materially depend 
upon the mode in which they exercise the privilege thus 
confided to them. 

Every Exhibitor who desires to attend himself, or by 
his representative, during the Exhibition, must obtain per- 
mission to do so from the Executive Committee. He 
must deduct the sitting or standing space for such atten- 
dant from the superficial floor or counter space allotted to 
him ; but he will be allowed to make up the deduction by 
building up and arranging those goods, properly authen- 
ticated for admission, on shelves, one above the other, 
within the boundary of his allotment, to any height he 
pleases, under nineteen feet from the floor. 

Females will be allowed to attend stalls in cases 
where permission has been granted for a person to be in 
attendance. 

There will be a Central Passage, /orfy-et^ A/ feet wide, 
a Corridor at the North and at the South side, each 
twelve feet wide, and two intermediate Passages of eight 
feet, all running from the East to the West ends of the 
Building. As a general rule, these will be intersected by 
Passages at right angles, running from North to South, 
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The Building is divided laterally (I. e., from North to 
South) by ranges of columns of twenty'/our feet from 
centre to centre. Spaces of 24 X 24 feet, as at A; 
48 X 24 feet, as at B and C ; or 48 x 48 feet as at D ; 
and in some cases of 72 X 24 feet, as at E ; or 72 x 48 
feet as at F ; or 72 x 72 feet, as at G, nmning from 
North to South, may be arranged according to the wishes 
of the Exhibitors ; and there is to be at least one entrance 
and exit Passage of eight feet, running from North to 
South, or else two entrance or exit Passages of not less 
than/ve feet each for every space of twenty-four feet ; no 
communications from East to West between any pas- 
sages are to be established without special leave of the 
Executive Committee in writing. 

The Exhibitors of the United Kingdom to whom space 
has been allotted by their various Local Committees, and 
whose names have been duly returned to the Executive 
Committee, will be arranged into the Thirty Classes. 
As a general rule, the articles of an Exhibitor will not be 
separated. A certain space will be allotted to each Class 
and specific places to subdivisions in Towns, &c., and 
finally to eacn Exhibitor. 

Spaces of the requisite dimensions will be set ^art to 
receive the productions of the Colonies and each Foreign 
Country. And the charge of these Departments, as well 
as the arrangement of the productions, is to be handed 
over to each Commissioner or Agent representing such 
Colonies or Foreign Country. 

The length of the floor and counter spaces will be 
regulated by circumstances ; the width of them may vary 
from one to sixteen feet, llie height of the counters 
will be generally about two feet six inches. 

The wall or hanging space will be obtained, either with 
or without counter in connexion, between the columns 
running from North to South, The wall or partition 
space, if required to be solid, niay be built up by Exhi- 
bitors to any desired height. The hanging space for 
light goods may be obtained by suspending lines between 
iht colomns and from the ghrders in the galleries. 
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The wall or hsLXkginf^ spaces may be of any height 
uader forty feet, and experiments in the building have 
shown that it is desirable that hanging fabrics should, as a 
general rule, be of not less than seventeen to twenty feet drop. 

The Building was closed against the visits of the pub- 
lic on Monday, February 3rd., and invitations were issued 
by the Executive Committee to Peers and Members of 
the House of Commons, who, during the three following 
days visited the Building in very large numbers. For 
the sake of good order, and the security of the valuable 

Eroperty of the Exhibitors, the Executive Committee 
ave found it necessary to frame a series of very strin- 
gent rules for the admission of persons and the reception 
of articles during the arrangement. No one will be 
allowed access to any part of the Building unless he is 
the bearer of a " pass " signed by the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee. These '' passes" will be of two 
kinds — available for more than one day — available for 
one day only. ** Passes" of the first description, diffe- 
rently marked, will be issued : — To the Royal Commis- 
sioners ; to the Executive Conunittee and their Staff; to 
Commissioners of Foreign Countries and Colonies; to 
the Officers of the Customs and their Servants ; to Cus- 
tom House Agents ; to the Contractors for the Building, 
their Servants, and Workmen ; to such Exhibitors as, 
from the amount of their allotment and the description of 
the goods they propose to exhibit, it is considered necessary 
to grant admission for more than one day. The name of 
every person privileged for a longer time than one day to 
enter the Building is to be entered in a book, and a num- 
ber placed against the name. All claims for admission 
must be forwarded to the Secretary on a printed form, at 
least two days before it is required. No Exhibitor can 
have a *' pass" until the merits of the application have 
been carefully examined bv the Executive Committee. 
The application of every Foreign Exhibitor will be re- 
ferred to the Commissioner of his country for his report 
before it is granted. Except in special cases, the " pass" 

o 2 
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will only be available for a limited time, and only for tbat 
entrance and that particular part in the Building which is 
noted on it, and to no other. K the possessor is found in 
any part of the Building which he is not privileged to 
enter, his privilege of admission will be forfeited. Exhi- 
bitors, &c., besides their ticket, are to be provided with 
a brass counter bearing a number, which they are to 
deposit at the entrance, and which is to be returned to 
them when they leave the Building. The ''pass" and 
number will be furnished without charge, but as their 
being lost would lead to serious inconvenience, the re- 
placing of a ticket will be charged lOs. and that of a 
number 25. 6d, The " pass" must be produced on en* 
tering or leaving the Building, and while the bearer is 
in the Building it must be attached to a button-hole or 
other conspicuous part of his dress. Day-Tickets for 
Workmen and Assistants of Exhibitors will be issued to 
Exhibitors themselves on personal application to the Su- 
perintendents, or on a written application, giving the 
grounds of such application, addressed to the Secretary 
of the Executive Committee. Day-Tickets must like- 
wise be shewn at the entrance, worn in a conspicuous 
part of the dress, and delivered up on leaving the 
Building. 

Before any person can enter the Building, he will be 
required to sign the following Declaration : — " I hereby 
declare that I will conform to all such rules as the Execu- 
tive Committee may find it necessary to make, for the 
convenience of the public and the Exhibitors in the ma- 
nagement of the Exhibition ; tbat I will not part with 
my ticket of admission, or be a party to the admission 
of any person not privileged to enter, and that I will give 
my best assistance at all times in protecting the general 
property and interests of the Exhibition." 

Strangers calling upon persons having the privilege of 
entrance, are to wait in an ante-room, but are not per- 
mitted to enter the Building. By referring to the name 
of the person wanted, and ascertaining if his number is 
deposited, the Gate-Keeper will be able to inform the 
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Viaitor whether such ^nvileged person is in the Building 
or not; and if not, such Visitor must be required to 
leave. All persons must enter the Building only at the 
doors appointed in the rules. The following are the Ge- 
neral Police Regulations : — i 

*' Whenever any person is found in the Building without a 
Pass, there will be a formal inquiry into the neglect of the 
Officers, and a report made. 

"Whenever any unauthorized person is found within a 
hoarding, the neglect of the Officer in charge of the hoarding 
will be inquired into, and a formal report made. 

** Every person is forbidden to touch goods not his own. 

" For every person not properly authorized, who shall be 
apprehended in the act of handling, conveying, or removing, 
any Package or Article from one part of the Building to 
another, a reward will be given on conviction of the offender. 

'* Every person who may have need to introduce anything 
into the Building for the fitting up of his counter, &c., must 
deposit the same in a place appointed for that purpose. Such 
Article will then be conveyed to its destination by a proper 
officer. No person whatever is to be allowed to carry out of 
the Building any bundle, parcel, or package, of any size or 
kind whatever, under any pretence whatever, before it is 
opened and examined. 

*' Proper Officers will be appointed to convey, or superin- 
tend the conveyance of, Articles into their appointed places ; 
and the removal of empty Packages. 

" Every case of embezzlement, or attempt at embezzlement, 
or any other species of fraud, will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law. 

« To prevent accidents from fire, all persons using tow for 
cleaning engines, &c. are to provide a slate or metal box to 
contain the waste, until removed from the Building. All 
smoking is strictly forbidden. Every person is forbidden to 
introduce any lucifer-matches or light of any kind into the 
Building. 

" Every Officer and Servant of the Exhibition must attend 
punctually at the appointed hours, and enter his name in a 
Dooky unless special exception be made. For every ten 
minutes beyond his time, a deduction of payment for an hour 
will be made from his wages. Every case of intoxication or 

o 3 
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disobedience of orders will subject the offender, after inquiry, 
to immediate dismissal. No fees or payments of any kind to 
any Officers or Servants of the Exhibition are permitted, and 
any person receiving the same will be dismissed." 

The Regulations adopted by the Executive Committee 
relative to the mode of passing the Goods into the Exhi- 
bition, are equally strict and judicious. 

The following are the Special Instructions to Co- 
lonial AND Foreign Exhibitors issued by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners :— 

*' Colonial and Foreign productions will be admitted with- 
out paying duty, for the purposes of exhibition, but not for 
internal consumption. Her Majesty's Commissioners of Cus- 
toms will consider all such articles as Bonded Goods. 

" Arrangements made by the Board of Custome, 

« That all Works intended for the Exhibition will, in the 
first instance, be admitted into this country without payment 
of duty ; the goods will not be subject to examination ac the 
waterside, but be conveyed to the place of Exhibition, at the 
expense of the importer, under charge of proper officers of the 
Customs, to be there opened by the importer or his agent, 
and examined in the presence, of the proper officer of the 
Customs, in order to ascertain the rate of duty which they 
would be liable to if sold in this country, and to have such 
marks attached thereto as may be considered necessary to 
maintain the identity of the goods. 

" The goods brought for Exhibition will be considered as 
warehoused, under the Warehousing Regulations, in the pre- 
mises appointed for the Exhibition ; and security must be 
given in each case for the due re-exportation of the goods, or 
payment of the duty at the close of the Exhibition. 

" No Goods liable to duty to be on any account removed 
from the premises until the termination of the Exhibition, 
and then only on payment of the duty, or for re-exportation. 

"That Goods intended for Exhibition should be imported 
into one of the following ports, viz. : — 



London, 
Liverpool, 
Bristol, 
Hull, 



Newcastle, 
Dover, 

Folkestone, and 
Southampton ; 
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and the Board of Customs to make such regulations, and 
appoint such officers of the Department for taking charge of 
the Goods at the place of Exhibition, in communication with 
the Commission for conducting the proceedings, as may be 
deemed essential for the security of the interests of the 
Revenue. 

" All Goods which are forwarded to England will remain 
deposited in charge of the Customs, until claimed by an agent 
of the party sending them, who will have to establish hit right 
to remove them to the Building by producing the bill qf 
lading, and the certificate given by the Central Authorities in 
each country that such Goods are for the Exhibition. 

*' Goods placed in the charge of the officers of the Royal 
Commission by a Custom House Agent, for which Goods he 
has given bond, will not be permitted to be removed from 
the Exhibition by any person but the agent through whom 
they are exhibited," 

The following Custom House Agents were recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission as fit persons to be 
employed by Foreigners in passing articles for the 
Exhibition through the Custom Houses, and who agreed 
ta do 80 on terms below those charged in ordinary mer- 
cantile transactions : — 

London. 
Messrs. Liglitly and Simon, 123, Fenchurch Street. 
(Appointed exclusive Agents for France by the French 

Government.) 
Mr. Chinnery, 67h Lower Thames Street. 
Messrs. McCracken, 7, Old Jewry. 
Mr. D. Maclean, Lobby, Custom House. 
Mr. C. T. Major, 21, Billiter Street. 
Messrs. Phillips and Rowell, 11> Water Lane^ Thames 

Street. 
Messrs. Stalschmidt and Co., 14, Mark Lane. 

Bristol. 
Messrs. Fords and Canning. 

Hull. 3 ,1; 

Messrs. Good^ Todman and Co. 
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Liverpool. 
Messrs. Sherlock and Co.. 

Newcastle. 
Mr. John Ormston, 58, Quay Side. 

Dover. 
Mr. John Hayward, Junior. 
Mr. John Friend. 

Folkestone. 
Mr. F. M. Faulkner. 
Mr. Theodore Walsh. 

Southampton. 
Mr. G. A. P. Brady. 

PROTECTION OF ARTICLES EXHIBITED FROM PIRACY. 

An act was passed in the last Session of Parliament 
which enables Exhibitors, with the view to obtain a pro- 
tection from piracy for special classes of articles which 
they mav exhibit, to secure a provisional registration of 
them, waich is to last a year, or even eighteen months, 
if so extended by the Board of Trade. After the ne- 
cessary forms and conditions have been observed, the 
right of the Proprietor of the Design is protected from 
piracjr by a Penalty of from £5 to £30 for each offence, 
each inaividual illegal publication or sale of a Design 
constituting a separate offence. The Penalty may oe 
recovered by the aggrieved party, either by action in the 
Superior Courts, or by a summary proceeding before two 
Magistrates. 

Designs applicable to the following classes of Articles 
of Manufacture or Substances may be the subjects of 
provisional registration. 

4rticles composed wholly or chiefly of Metal, 
Articles composed wholly or chiefly of Wood, 
Articles composed wholly or chiefly of Glass, 
Articles composed whollv or chiefly of Earthenware, 
Ivory, Bone, Papier Mache, and other solid substances. 
Paper Hangings. ,^ ^ 

Carpets, Floor-cloths, and OiUcloths, """ 
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Shawls Cpaitems printed and not printed). 

Yam, Thread, or Warp (printed). 

Woven Fabrics (patterns printed and patterns not 
printed.) 

Lace and all other articles. 

New and Original Designs for the Shape or 
Configuration, either of the whole or of part of any 
article of Manufacture, such new shape or confi^ration 
having r^erence to some purpose of utility, whether such 
articles be made in Metal or any other substance. 

Exhibitors will be enabled to effect the Registration at 
the Building of the Exhibition in Hyde Park, without 
payment of any Fees whatever. 

The protection from Piracy of Designs which is con- 
ferred by Provisional Registration, applies only to the form 
or configuration of new manufactures and not to princi- 
ples ; but it is hoped that even this desirable privilege 
may yet be granted to Exhibitors, by an act to be passed 
in the present session of Parliament, prior, we trust, to a 
complete measure of legislative recognition of the rights 
of inventors. 

THE catalogue. 

The privilege of preparing and printing the Official 
Catalogue was submitted to public competition, and the 
joint tender of Messrs. Spicer, Brothers, stationers, and 
Messrs. Wm. Clowes and Sons, the eminent printers, was 
accepted by the Royal Commissioners. In addition to a 
sum of about £3,600 for purchase-money, the Contractors 
have undertaken to pay a royalty of twopence for each 
copy sold, so that on a moderate calculation a sum vary- 
ing from £8,000 to £10,000 maybe expected to accrue to 
the exchequer of the Commissioners from this source 
alone ! I The Catalogues will be marvels of cheapness 
even in these days of cheap literature; 320 pages of 
foolscap quartOf double columns, produced in the very 
best style for one shilling ! ! There are to be translations 
of this Catalogue in French and German, which will be 
sold for half-a-crown in each language. In addition 
to these catalogues for the million, there is to be an 
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Official Illustrated Catalogue, likely to be a superb work» 
which it is proposed to make of permanent value, and a 
complete record of the Exhibition. It will be a work in 
appearance something like "Knight's Pictorial Shak- 
spere." It will be printed in super-royal octavo, form- 
ing two or three volumes, containing from 1,000 
to 1,500 pages, and will be annotated throughout by 
gentlemen of the highest scientific and commercial emi- 
nence, comprising the names of Professor Ansted, Drs. 
lindley, Royle, Lyon Playfair, Professor Cowper, Mr. 
H. T. Hope, M.P., Mr. J. Bell, (sculptor), Mr. H. 
Maudslay, Mr. Nicholay, Mr. Robert Hunt, (author of 
"the Poetry of Science,") Mr. Henry Cole, Mr. M. 
Digby Wyatt, Capt. Boscawen Ibbetson, F.R.S., Mr. 
Richard Redgrave, R. A., Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. 
Robert Ellis, &c., &c. All the Catalogues are to be out 
on the day of the opening of the Exhibition, — the first 
of May, — and will contain plans, views, alphabetical 
index of Exhibitors, with addresses, and references to 
their productions in the Exhibition, &c. The compila- 
tion of the Catalogue has been confided to Mr.G.W. Yapp, 
who has had considerable experience in such matters. 
The French translation has been undertaken by Mr. F. G. 
Duncombe and Mr. F. M. Harman, employ Ss of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, and the German by Mr. E. A. Moriarty, 
of the " Morning Chronicle." 

THE BKFRE8HMBNT8. 

Whilst there will be such abundant stores of intellec- 
tual food, her Majesty's Commissioners have not been dis- 
regardful of the " creature comforts" of their anticipated 
innumerable guests, and are likely to cater in a manner to 
suit all tastes and all pockets. The right of sale of re- 
freshments was put up to competition in one, two, or three 
separate contracts to the highest bidder, subject, how- 
ever, to certain judicious regulations. The Commission- 
ers very properly think that " it would be inconsistent 
with the nature of the Exhibition to allow the building to 
assume the character of an hotel, tavern, or (dining-room.'* 
There is one condition for which the Commissioners 
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cannot be too highly commended, and which shoold be 
inscribed in letters of gold over the building — it is, that 

*^ No WINES, SPIRITS, BEER, OR INTOXICATING 
BRINKS CAN BE SOLD OR ADMITTED.^' Such an 

example coming from such a quarter will yield its 
fruits. There are to be three areas fitted up for the 
sale and consumption of good light refreshments at 
moderate prices, but such sale is not to be permitted 
to interfere with the Exhibition in any way. The 
contractor is bound to supply at each^ refreshment area 
fresh filtered water in glasses ^raff> to the visitors. There 
are to be no gratuities to waiters, and the list of prices, 
which must liave been approved by the Executive 
CoQunittee, is to be displayed in conspicuous situations. 

In the Central Area will be sold Ices, Pastry, Sand- 
wiches, Patties, Fruits, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Cocoa, 
Lemonade, Seltzer and Soda Water. 

In the Eastern and Western Areas will be sold Bread 
Butter, and Cheese, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate^ Cocoa, Gin- 
ger Beer, Spruce Beer, and similar drinks ; together with 
the other articles in the Central Area. 

No refreshments are to be taken out of the Areas. 

The tender of Messrs. Schweppe and Co., the well- 
known Soda Water Manufacturers, for all the three areas, 
has been accepted, and that firm pays the sum of £5,500 
for the privilege. They are also to supply the refresh- 
ments to the numerous parties employed in connection 
with the Exhibition — expected to exceed 2,000 in number 
—whose dinners are, however, to be confined to cold meat 
and steamed potatoes, as there is a stringent clause in the 
contract prohibiting cooking of any kind in the Building. 

The central refreshment court will be in the tran- 
sept, the entrance to which will be through a space of 
24 feet. Upon either side of the entrance, a low railing, 
extending 24 feet, placed at a distance of 48 feet from 
the intersection of the nave and transept, will sfeparate 
the refreshment space from the other part of the Duild- 
ing. The serving spaces and counters will be placed 
upon either side, having each a frontage of 96 feet. The 
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open apace between Ihe eounterg will be 96 feet in iridth, 
and 72 feet in depth, extending to within 48 feet of the 
extreme north side of the buildinK, the interveniof^ space 
being occupied by "lobbies," waiting-rooma, Sec. A. 
twenty-four feet square, at the eitremitf of the eerving 
BpBcea, will be occupied by alore-rooma. The space to 
be occupied by this court, including all thepaasages, &c., 
will be not lew than 17,756 square feet. 

The eastern refreshment court will be situated in the 
front of a space, gravelled and turfed, 120 feet in length 
by 48 feet in breadth, and which is now occupied by a 
number of amBli trees, and two spaces of 48 feet aquare. 
The total length of counters and " bars" in this court will 
be'nearly 350 feet, the width of the counters being from 
four to six feet. 1052 square feet are set apart for " lob- 
bies" and " waiting-rooma." The total area required for 
this court, including passagea, &c., will be 19,003 square 
feet. The area devoted to we western refreshment court, 
including paaaages and space for "lobbies and waiting- 
rooms," is 12,096 square feet, the length of "counter" 
and "bar " being 136 feet. 



This important subject haa been the object of much 
deliberation on the part of the Royal Commisuonera, — 
lliey appointed Mr. Alexander Redgrave of the Home 
Office, to co-operate with Colonel Reid, the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, in obtaining the informa- 
tion, and in making the neceaevy arrangements for 
enabling the working classes to visit the Exhibition and 
in communicating on this subject with the proper au- 
thorities in London, with the Railway Companies, and 
with the Local Committees. " Visiting clubs" have beea 
for some time in course of formation throughout the 
country, the members of which have made periodical 



payments, varying in amounts calculated in the aggre- 
o defray the expenses of the journey, and of meir 
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sojourn for a stated period in the Metropolis. A meet- 
ing of the representatives of the leading Railway Com- 
panies and the Executive Committee took place in Sep- 
tember last, and the following recommendations were 
circulated among the various Railway Companies inte- 
rested, by whom they were adopted : — * 

'' That in order to encourage the early formation of 
* Subscription Clubs' in the country, to enable the 
labouring classes to travel to London and back during 
the Exhibition of 1851, the Railway Companies should 
now undertake to convey all persons so subscribing to 
local clubs at a single railway fare for both journeys, up 
and down, which shall in no case exceed the existing 
fare by Parliamentary Trains for the journey in one 
direction, with an abatement for distances, subject to the 
following conditions : — 

"That in respect of journeys to London, the first 100 
miles shall always be charged as 100 miles, and 
where the distance shall exceed 100 miles, an 
allowance in the fare be made on the following 
scale : — 
For the first excess 100 miles, l-5th, or 20 

per cent, be allowed. 
For the second excess 100 miles, S-lOths^ 

or 30 per cent, be allowed. 
For the third excess 100 miles, 2-5 the, or 

40 per cent, be allowed. 
For the fourth excess 100 miles, i or 50 
per cent, be allowed. 
** Thus for instance — 
A distance of 150 miles will be paid for as 140 miles. 
„ 200 „ 180 „ 

„ 300 „ 250 y, 

* At this meeting of the Representatiyea of the Railway Companies 
and the Executive Committee, certain recommendations were also 
assented to, that each Railway Company should afford every Railway 
facility for the conveyuice and delivery of Articles intended for the 
Exhibition, allowing a deduction of one-half of the Railway charge on 
certain conditiooB, which need not be recapitulated here. ^ 
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A distance of 400 miles will be paid for as 310 miles. 

,, 500 „ 360 „ 

and in like proportion between the respective dis- 
tances. 

*' That 250 passengers for the whole jonmey must be 
secured, in order to engage a special train, the 
hour of arrival in London beiog made as convenient 
as possible for the Excursionists, and the time of 
departure for the return journey being previously 
arranged according to circumstances, but in no case 
to exceed six days from that of arrival. 

''That the Railway Companies shall not be required to 
bring up any Subscription Clubs before the 1st of 
July 1851, nor until the admittance to the Exhibi- 
tion shall have been reduced to Is., and then only 
at such times as may be specially fixed according to 
the general convenience of each Company." 

Since it became known that the facilities proposed to 
be afforded for enabling the working classes to visit the 
Exhibition, would be exclusively confined to those asso- 
ciated in Clubs, theLocal Committees have been engaged 
in still further promoting their formation. 

The influx of visitors from all parts of the kingdom is 
expected to be enormous. It has been variously esti- 
mated at from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000, though in the ab- 
sence of any positive data, all such calculations must of 
necessity be purely conjectural. Taking, however, the ex- 
treme number, and adding 1,000,000 of foreign visitors, 
supposing the Exhibition to be open for five months, 
and averaging the stay of each visitor in London at ten 
days, — which will be considerably above the average — it 
follows that at no time will the population of London be 
temporarily increased by more than 420,000 inhabitants ; 
so that where there are ordinarily five inhabitants, there 
will then be six. It must be manifest that to have under- 
taken to find lodgings for visitors to the Exhibition, 
would have been a task altogether beyond the power of 
the Royal Commissioners. They have therefore lery 
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properly left this to private enterprise ; affording. Low- 
ever, all the information in their power likely to he ser- 
viceahle to the working classes, with a view to which a 
register has heen opened at the offices of the Executive, 
in which the names and addresses of persons disposed to 
provide accommodation for artizans from the country, 
whilst visiting the Exhibition, are entered. One estab- 
lishment has already been registered by Mr, Thomas 
Harrison, of Ranelagh-road, Pimlico, of which, as the 
example is likely to be extensively followed, a description 
may be interesting. 

The building is welfsituated in immediate proximity to 
Mr. Cubitt's Pimlico Pier, where steam-boats arrive from 
the City every ten minutes, and is about one mile from 
the Exhibition Building. It occupies a space of two acres, 
is surrounded by roads on three sides, is in a perfectly 
airy situation, and admirably ventilated. There are in it 
two sleeping-rooms, containing an area of 25,000 feet, 
and two other dormitories of half the size. These four 
rooms are calculated to provide accommodation for 1,000 
persons per night. Every lodger will have his own bed- 
room, which will be separated from all the others by 
a partition seven feet hign, thus assuring perfect privacy 
to the occupants. The dormitories are to be watched over 
by efficient warders, and to be well lit with gas at night, 
llie upper part of the apartments will be open for the pur- 
poses of ventilation. In each room will be a good bed, and 
every man will have the key of his own dormitory. Each 
room will be five feet wide and six feet and a half long, 
with a bedstead extending down one side of it, upon which 
will be a hair or wool mattress, with ample blankets, sheets, 
&c. The dining-room will have an area of 2,500 feet, and 
the reading and smoking-rooms will be of the same size. 
The news-room is to be plentifully supplied with news- 
papers, magazines, and ail publications relating to the 
Exhibition and other sights of London, free of charge. 
In the smoking-room, which is detached from the main 
building, a band of music will play every evening, free of 
charge. On the top of the building is a lantern 150Q 

p 2 
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feet square, from which visitors can obtain an excellent 
view of the river and the surrounding country. As 
regards the victualling department, hot rolls will be 
bidked upon the premises, and the mode of charging for 
food will be such that every man will only pay for just 
what he eats. It is believed that a very decent breakfast 
may be had for ^d, or 6d,, and a good dinner for Sd,: 
and there will be no lack of provisions there, for the 
contracts have been already entered into. The price for 
lodging will be Is, 3d, per night, including attendance, 
and soap, towels, and every convenience for ablution. 
Boots will be cleaned for a penny per pair ; the barber 
will attend to the heads and chins of the visitors as 
cheaply; and there will be a room for luggage, the 
charge for stowage in which will be one halfpenny. A 
surgeon is to attend daily at nine o'clock. An omnibus 
will run between this Mechanics' Homeland the Ex- 
hibition, the fare by which will only be id. The present 
fare from London Bridge to Pimlico Pier, by boat, is 2d, 
The utmost liberty will be given to the lodgers, but care 
will be taken that no one shall be suffered to create an 
annoyance, and there will be persons there ready to 
take care of those who, through drink or otherwise, 
should forget for a time to take care of themselves. The 
establishment is to be at all times subject to the inspec- 
tion of authorized persons, appointed by the Royal Com- 
mission; and a book will be at the entrance for any 
complaints the visitors may have to make. All applica« 
tions for participating in the arrangements of the visits 
of the working classes must of course be made through 
local committees. 

THB CHARGE FOR ADMISSION. 

Upon this subject the widest possible diversity of 
opinion seems to prevail, and we believe suggestions of 
all kinds have been " as plentiful as blackberries," everjr 
one having a little pet scheme of his own, which, of course^ 
of all others, was just the thing. The most startling, 
unquestionably, with which "the isle was frighted 
from her propriety," was one by Mr. Paxton, who. 
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not content to repose upon his architectural laurels, 
made a proposal— -happily not adopted — the effect of 
which would be, with the exception of the- first fortnight 
and one day in each week, to " throw open the doors 
of the world's Exhibition to the world's citizens"!! 
Thus, "at one fell swoop," it is proposed to deprive the 
undertaking of one of its most gratifying features, that 
of having been the voluntary work of the nation, in- 
dependent of all Government surveillance or control. 
Admirably did Mr. Cobden — with his usual good sense 
and foresight — observe at -the Marylebone Meeting, 
that "If there was one thing in which Englishmen 
excelled all other people in Europe, he would not say 
America, it was in the power they had of carrying out 
great objects by voluntary associations and voluntary 
efforts — and it was in harmony with that characteristic 
of our country that he stated in his resolution, that it 
was right that the necessary pecuniary resources should 
be provided by a voluntary subscription of all classes of 
Englishmen. He would say, after having announced 
that principle, that it would be a stigma upon the cha- 
racter of our country if they should have to go and beg 
the Government for means to assist in carrying out this 
great enterprise. He would tell them candidly, though 
he had the honour of being one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners for superintending the arrangements for the 
Exhibition of 1851, that if an appeal was made to Par- 
liament for a grant towards that object, he would cer- 
tainly oppose it." It is, however, useless to discuss the 
innumerable objections against Mr. Paxton's ill-advised 
plan, inasmuch as the Government stands irrevocably 

?ledged against its adoption. On the 7th May, 1850, the 
Veaident of the Board of Trade, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Arkwright, distinctly stated in his place in Par- 
liament, that " he did not anticipate that it would be his 
duty to ask Parliament to interfere in any way with res- 
pect to the Exhibition of 1851, which in its origin had 
been, and, he trusted, to its termination would be, en- 
tirely dependent on the voluntary exertions slnd conth- 

p 3 
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butions ci the public. He could assure the hon. member 
that, having the honour to be one of the Commissioners 
for the conduct of the Exhibition, nothing was further 
from the intention of the Commissioners than to apply 
to the Treasury for any advance of money : and that if 
they did applv, he believed that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would oe unwilling to entertain it. The only ex- 
penses which would fall upon the Government were those 
to which his noble friend at the head of the Government 
had referred when he stated that he intended to advise 
the issuing of the commission, namely, those ordinary 
and trifling expenses which were necessarily connected 
with the conduct of any public commission. Beyond 
that, he did not anticipate that the country would be 
asked for a single shilling towards the Exhibition." 

The following announcement of Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners contains their decision on this important sub- 
ject; and it will be seen that there, as in every other point 
submitted to them^ they have taken a most liberal view of 
the requirements of all classes of the people. 

*^ Her Maieity's Commissionen for the Exhibition of 1851 
have had under their consideration the Regulations respecting 
the admission of Visitors which it appears to them necessary to 
adopt for the effectual accomplishment of the purposes of the 
Exhibition. 

'< Their attention has been principally directed to the follow- 
ing points :— 

Ist. The necessity of making such arrangements as shall 
secure the conyenience of the Public visitiog the Exhibi- 
tion, whether for study and instructidn, or for the more 
general purposes of curiosity and amusement. 

2nd. The due protection and security of the property depo- 
sited in the Building. 

3rd. The effective control over the number of Visitors, while 
the serrants and officers entrusted with the maintenanee 
of order and regularity in the Building are comparatively 
inexperienced in their duties. 

4th. The necessity of maintaining the self-supporting cha- 
racter of the Exhibitioni and of defraying the liabilities 
incorred* 
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5fch. The desire of the Commiitionen to render the Exhibi- 
tion accessible to all persons at the lowest possible charge* 
and with the least delaj which a due regard to the precra- 
• ing considerations will admit. 

" Having these objects in view, Her Majesty's Commis« 
sioners have determined to adopt the following Reflations : — 
The Exhibition will be open every day (Sundays excepted). 
The hours of admission, and other details, will be announced 

at a subsequent period. 
The charges for admission will be as follows :— 

£9. d. 

Season Tickets for a Gentleman •• 3 3 

Season Tickets for a Lady 2 2 

These Tickets are not transferable, but they will entitle the 
Owner to admission on all occasions on which the Exhi- 
bition is open to the Public. 
The Commissioners reserve to themselves the power of rais- 
ing the price of the Season Tickets when the first issue is 
exhausted, should circumstances render it advisable. 
** On the first day of Exhibition , Season Tickets only will 
be available, and no money will be received at the Poors of 
Entrance on that day. £ #. d. 

On the Second and Third Days the Price of Ad- 

. mission on entrance will be (each day) 1 

On the Fourth Day of Exhibition 5 

To be reduced on the Twenty-second Day to 1 

From the Twenty- second Day the Prices will be 

as follows, Tix. :— 
On Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 

Thursdays in each week «• 10 

On Fridays 2 6 

On Saturdays 5 

** No change will be given at the doors. This regulation is 
necessary to prevent the inconvenience and confusion which 
would arise from interruption or delay at the entrances. 

** Should experience in the progress of the Exhibition render 
any alteration in these arrangements necessary the Commis- 
sioners reserve to themselves the power of making such modi- 
fications as may appear desirable, of which due and timely 
notice, however, will be given to the Public." 

It ifi contemplated to adopt stringent measures'to prevent 
the transfer of Season Tickets by having the autograph 
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signatures of the owners of such tickets on the cards of 
amnission, and by obtaininpr their signatures in books 
kept for that purpose on each occasion of their admis- 
sion to the Building. 

THB MANAGBMBNT OF THE EXHIBITION. 

Probably one of the most important Sub-Committees 
appointed by the Royal Commission was the Finance 
Committee, as its duties must necessarily be of a cha- 
racter to influence greatly the whole of the management 
of th6 undertaking. This committee is composed of the 
following Noblemen and Gentlemen : — 

The Right Hon. Earl Granville, 

The Right Hon. Lord Overstone, 

Sir Alexander Spearman, Bart , 

The Right Hon Henry Laboucherb, M.P., 

Tho mas Baring, Esa., M.P., 

Richard Cobden, Esa., M.P.^ 

Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., M.P., 

Thomas Field Gibson, Esa. 

Assistant Commissary General Frederick Stan* 
ley Carpenter was, at the recommendation of the 
Lords of the Treasury, appointed Financial Officer under 
the Commissioners. Mr. Edgar A. Bowring, (son of 
the learned Doctor of that name), of the Board of Trade, 
is the Secretary of this Conunittee, and is also the actiog 
Secretary to the Royal Commission. 

Since the determination of the contract, the members of 
the Executive Committee have virtually only been three 
in number, — Colonel Rbid, Mr. Henry Cole, and 
Mr. C. Wentworth Dilkb, Mr. M. Digby Wyatt 
acting as their able and intelligent secretary; and it is need- 
less to say that the lion's share of the labour and responsi- 
bility has fallen upon these gentlemen. It would be im- 
possible to award too high praise to them for the singular 
zeal and ability with which they have throughout dis- 
charged the very onerous and engrossing duties con- 
fided to them, and that too, in the face of calumny 
and misrepresentation dictated in too many instances 
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by the most narrow-minded and petty jealousy. 
Vague charges of '^ jobbery'' were rife, to substantiate 
which not a tittle of evidence was adduced ; much was 
heard about 'Executive Committeemen with £800 a-vear;* 
when only one member of the Executive (Mr. Cole; who 
holds a lucrative office in the public service, which is for the 
time being in abeyance — is being remunerated by the Royal 
Commission, its two other acting members having posi- 
tively and absolutely declined to receive any remuneration 
whatsoever for their herculean labours. As regards Prince 
Albert's share of the work, we prefer to describe it in 
the words of Mr. Cobden,— one noways addicted to un- 
meaning compliments. *' A good deal had been said with 
regard to the Prince who had been so much concerned in 
the formation of this project. He (Mr. Cobden) would 
not flatter anybody, but he would say, that having sat at 
the same board with His Royal Highness, he could 
speak of his efforts, not as a Prince but as a working 
man. There was no one in the number of the com- 
missioners — ^not one member of the Board, that had done 
one-half the labour towards carrying out this Exhibition, 
and he (Mr. Cobden ) would venture to say, that, whether 
Prince Albert were well supported in his scheme or not, 
he had before him, to the 1st of May next, as great an 
amount of anxiety, of labour, and of perplexing toil, as any 
working man of this kingdom. He (Mr. Cobden) could 
appreciate the advantages of the Prince having given the 
initiative to this scheme. His wise abstinence from the 
political questions and parties of the day, pointed him out 
as the only man in the kingdom who could have brought 
together the heterogeneous elements which surrounded 
'the council board of the Royal Commissioners. He (Mr. 
Cobden) sat at the same table with Lord Stanley, Sir R. 
Peel, and Mr. Gladstone, and thej all acted in perfect 
harmony on the subject of the Exhibition ; but that could 
not be but by the sanction of the Prince ; • * • • And 
though he had only spoken to them of the material results 
of the Exhibition, he assured them he looked upon it, in 
its moral aspects, as of far greater conseijuence, and he 
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would rather have his name associated as Prince Albert 
would have his with the Great Industrial Exhibition of 
1851, than be the Eugene or Marlborough of history, 
celebrated only for their triumphs in the battle-field." 

The labours of the Executive Committee have been 
greatly facilitated by calling in the aid (at all times 
most readily granted) of scientific men whose acquire- 
ments in the different departments render their advice 
and assistance valuable. The Local Committees of the 
Metropolis distributed into thirty sectional Committees 
corresponding with the classification of articles adopted 
by the Commission have also rendered the utmost service, 
and form a tribunal of practical men to appeal to for 
advice and assistance in the case of any emergency. 

In the First Section (Raw Materials,) the ma- 
nagement of the Vegetable Produce is entrusted to 
Dr. tiindley, who is assisted by Dr. Royle, in the 
Indian part of that Section.; the display of Animal Pto- 
dqce has been confided to Professor Owen ; that of 
Geology to Professor Ansted^ and that of Metallurgy to 
Mr. Robert Hunt. 

In the Second Section (Machinery) Mr. W. Cubitt, 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, attends to 
the department of Machinery, assisted by Mr. Henry 
jilensman. The department of Philosophical Instruments 
is under the charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd; and Mr. 
Brandreth Gibbs^ assisted by the old Stewards of the 
Implement Yard at the meetings of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, attend to the display of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Machines and Implements. 

The Third Section (Manufactures) is under the 
principal superintendence of Mr. Cole, and he will be 
aided by Captain Owen, of the Royal* Engineers, Mr. 
George WalUs, Mr. Henry Grossman, and Mr. Richard 
Thompson. 

The Fourth Section (Fine Arts) is under the care 
of Mr. Owen Jones, who is also intrusted with everything 
relative to the decoration of the Building. 

The department of the Juries has been placed in the 
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competent hands of. Dr. Lyon Playfair, who has been for 
some time engaged in the arduous task of preparing what 
is likely to prove a'permanently invaluable work — virtually 
a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences : it is no less than a 
complete classification of all the articles to be exhibited in 
the thirty different classes of productions, &c., to which we 
have BO frequently alluded. This monster " classified list" 
is drawn up not only with a view to the arrangement in the 
Building, but also to bringthe subjectsin a systematic man- 
ner before the Juries, who have to determine the merits of 
the articles contained in each class. The subdivisions of 
the Thirty Sections will also be useful, by showing to the 
Exhibitor the Section into which the articles sent by 
him naturally fall. The localities where they are princi- 
pally produced, are also appended to the various articles. 
Dr. Playfair, whose intelligent services to the Commis- 
sion cannot be overrated, will specially assist the decisions 
of the Juries in their various departments. 

Colonel Reid and Mr. Dilke have the general control 
of the Building, and the multifarious details connected 
therewith. 

Having now traced the progress, and shown the 

E resent position of this mighty undertaking, we may 
e permitted, as a conclusion, to glance at its probab!^ 
results, Immediate and prospective. Were it merely a 
show, a whim of fashion, or a demonstration made by 
one class, one party, or even by one nation, it would 
be easily dismissed ; not that we believe any truly 
earnest effort is ever lost, however small or however 
isolated it may be, since, as we have shewn in the com- 
mencement of this narrative, that it is out of these com- 
paratively isolated and insignificant efforts, thisgreat 
manifestation has really and truly arisen. When, 
however, we consider that all nations are invited to this 
great display of the skill and industry of the 19th Cen- 
tura ^ — that the leading nations of the earth are to bring 
specimens of their skill, and shew how far they have 
advanced in the arts of civilization and peace, and that 
an interest has been excited in this question throughout 
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the civilized world, of which there has been no parallel, 
except in those hitherto absorbing topics, the conten- 
tion of nation and nation in arms, or in the efforts of a 
down-trodden people to assert rights already made 
patent to the denizens of other lands, — it is not too much 
to believe, that consequences of the most vital import- 
ance to the future well-being of mankind will arise out 
of this event. This may not be the opinion of most — 
even of those who are active in promoting its develop- 
ment. To some it will simply be a question of how it 
affects themselves individually ; to otners, how it affects 
us, as a people, nationally : one takes a commercial or 
economic view, another looks to see in what respect it 
affects public opinion, and seeks to turn that public 
opinion to his own account ; but it is only he, who, 
apart from these individualisms, asks himself ''In what 
respect shall this matter influence the future of the 
worker in the weaving-shed and the foundry, the man 
of science in his laboratory, the artist in his studio, the 
merchant at his desk, and all mankind, in aiming at a 
better knowledge of that universal bond of brotheniood, 
which the good and true of all times have contemplated V* 
Antagonisms smoothed down — ^the rude corners of na- 
tional character rounded off— the respect which talent 
invariably pays to talent when ^rtie — the detection of the 
spurious article, and the demonstration that truth in 
trade is as good as truth in everything else — the expo- 
sure of *' shams" by the fiiU recognition of the real — 
the' giving credit wnere credit alone is due, — all these 
things Will only be a portion of the great results likely 
to arise out of this display of the industry and genius 
of the nations. That all will be as the true-hearted 
could wish, we are not enthusiastic enough to believe ; 
that unalloyed ^ood will attend this, in contradistinction 
to every other human movement, would be too much 
for any one even to hope for ; but that out of this festi- 
val of industry and enterprise will arise greater things 
than its best and most clear-sighted promoters have an- 
ticipated, we earnestly believe. It is not because the 
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worker, in his indiYidaal capacity, does not see thenyhole 
of the great design, that that design is not existent. 
' Each one doing his part towards the working out of that 
desig^n, however^ is essential to its completion, and who 
EJialT say that in this matter we do not see a manifes* 
tation of that progress towards ^'a good time coming, *' 
which thinking men desiderate so much? In looking 
to the prospects of the Exhibition we shall find, that all 
the great Continental nations will be thoroughly^ repre- 
sented. Our Colonies will be brought to exhibit, for 
the first time in a QoUective foruK the riches they can, 
if called upon, pour into the lap of the mother country; 
whilst that ofi^shoot of the Saxon race — the United 
States of America — will shew how far it has taken and 
improved upon the lessons, scientific and social, of 
the " Old Country. " And what do we see displayed 
as the result of the ingenuity of our own land ? We snail 
assuredly find that, m many things, out skill is greater 
than we supposed, that the great hivies of industry in 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire have for 
years past been doing work for which credit has never 
been given them — iS&t Scotland has risen from the 
position of a sterile and semi-barbarous country to take 
ner place as a great commercial nation, whilst m science 
and art she stands second to none ; — that Ireland even 
has revived the traditions of former skill in manufac- 
tures and the arts, and that after long sufiering under 
the reproach of apathy, as regards industrial pursuits, 
she will be found to reaeem her lost character and shew 
how largely her talented sons have aided in the pro- 
gressive movement in the sister kingdoms, whilst her 
manufactures were being sold as the products of other 
lands. Nor should the natural riches of each of the 
three portions of the United Kingdom be foreotten, for 
when we consider the coal, the iron-stone, ana the lime- 
stone of England as the foundation on which her supe- 
riority as a manufacturing country is based, we can 
scarcely overrate the importance of such a display as. 
may be made by our Colonies, as also by Scotland and 
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Ireland. In the latter country everything has to be 
discovered, out of which the elements of national great- 
ness are derived. Shame, then, on those of her renegade 
and degenerate sons, who, neglectine^ the good before 
them, refiise to aid in shewing of what she is capable. 
Nor would, we spare those of our own island who, from 
a paltry jealousy unworthy of Britons, would seek to 
make all thin^ subservient to their own supremacy. 
No! the time IS fust approaching when Nations shslk 
see, as enlightened men have ever seen, that the truest 
interest of each individual man is the true interest 
of all, that inasmuch as the time has passed away 
when family warred a^nst family, clan against clan, 
or one little state agamst another, so the time diall 
come when the aggregation of families, clans, and petty 
states, now constitutmg great nations, shall also Team 
that war is as inimical to the interests of great bodies of 
people as it is to individuals, and that a gospel of peace 
has not been preached in vain to the children of men. 
Then :— 

** Giant Ambition shall no moi>e 
O'erstep the ancient landmarks of dominion ; 
Plant lus red footsteps on the piled Alp, 
To stamp the virgin snows with stains of blood : 
Or from the ridgy height of Caucasus, 
With glancS of eagle-eyed cupidity, 
Gloat o*er the vision of an hundred realms, 
To cry, ** They shall be mine ! " The soldier now 
Spuming his idle sword, shall plv the loom,- 
Or help to fill the golden horn of Ceres. 
Those armaments redoubtable, that onoe 
Frighted Old Neptune with their iron roar, 
Shall bear our bounty to less fsvoured lands, 
And love of country merge in love of man. 
Each warlike engine shau innocuous lie, 
As is the fulmen in the marble hand 
Of some colossal Jove, and ours shall be 
The might of Science, and Humanity.*'* 

* We are indebted for these noble lines to an unpublished HtstotloSX 
Flay, written by Mr. Thomas Brigstocke, the able artist. 
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8tMiVrid|8 .. .. GitooB, G. W. 

8tro«4 Fmtoa, W. N. 

Sadbnnr Oooday. J. P. S. 

SmaderMMd .. .. Candlwa, Joha 

Snowball. WUtiaa 

SwMiM Stroad, G. F. 

Taiawmih •• «• Mactagcart, J. 

TaaatoQ White, £•!«• 

TaTistock Luxtoa, K. 

Voftpcr, A. 8. M. 
Tawkacbanr •• i> Thomas, Jnahaa 
Thome .. .. !. Beokott, W. B. 
TiTanoB Hcllingt, T. 

FurwoMi, T. W. i. 

Torpoint Capuia We«tmacott 

Temogtoa .. .• Braciuton, Gooria 

Giubb, W. 6. 

Tota«M SaaaaaB* Hoary 

Triag .. ..T.. *• Faithful, Hcary 

Traro Simmoas, Geo. NicoUf 

Taabridao Walk .. Colbraa^oba 

UtMaecar Bladea, ThoMaa 

Wakaftald Withaaa, Janca 

Wakall NewBuaa, Joha W. 

Wattham Abb«r .. JoMop, LeTCftoa 
IValliacford .. .. Atkiasoa.K. W. 
Warehaaa Filliter, Froelaad 

Pike. John William 
WanriagtoB •• •• Manb, John Fttchttt 



Warwick Tibbita, JanMB 

Waterferd .. .. Naviaa, Ha|^ N. 

Wellinntoa (Salop) Boaaoa^. 

WdliaitoB (Soa.) W kilt. Fiadariak 

Wella.. .... .. DaviM.iUb«r«| 

Wbitby Cramp, W.H. 

Bclcber, Hcaty 

Wbitahafaa .. .. Armitatoad, RwharA 

Wtgan Actoa, Thomas 

WiNcheatar .. .. Bailey, Charlaa 

Windaor Voolea, Charlea Staart 

Wirksworth .. .• Whituker. Jamoa 

Wiabeaeh Dawbarn. Williaa 

Witham Walferd^.jan. 

Wolverhamptoa .. Walker.TliMBaa 

Wolveitoa .. .. Allea, J. G. 

Woodstock .. .. North,— 

Woottoa Baaeett .. Drake,— _ 

WottoB UaderBdia Fozwell|Waiia» G«iae 

Worcwtar Webb, Edward 

Porchaa. Samuol 

Workiaatea •• .. Armatroaf, Goona 

Worthiac Tribe, wTF. 

Yarmoath, Great.. Palmer, Charlea JoIm 

Yeovil Batua, Joba, jaa. 

York Maaby. Joacah 

Richardsoa, rleaap 

ZetUadfcSlMtUBd Groic. Aiehibald. 



THE END. 
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With « very nsefnl steel-plate Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigna of 

England, 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 

WITH UTTBRESTIira 

BEMASK8 ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ABT8, DRESSES, ETC. 
BY HENRY INGE, M.A. 



** l« the qrtteinof EdacAtion tufficiant retard it not alwajrs paid to impreuing on- 
tbe pupil's mind the leading point* in a branch of itudr* His memory is'confused with 
n too icreat variety of details. This manual of Mr. luce's is well calculated to counter- 
act this defective method, by affording a well-digested outline, which should be care- 
Mtf committed to memory, and afterwards filled up by means of oral instmrtion or 
tetarence to larger works. LiTely'chapters of historical memoranda, and brief sketches 
of manners and customs are appropriately introduced. We can cordially recommend 
thU well-digested manual."— Sliarae't tfapasin^. 

** A neat and accnrate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of 
Mcb nitp are arranged under diflfcrent heads, so as to give, at a glance, a compre- 
henaiva view of the whole."— il(Am«Mm. 

** A new edition, with improvements. It is a little * Rapin * in its way, a history 
cottAnised into a nutshell t and we feel assured will, with its companion works, form 
the fnture text-book of the young of both sexes. Works intended for the mental cul- 
taruof the yonog are sure to meet our approval when properly deserving it ; and in|the 
present instance we feel inclined to extend the usual limit of our remarks in favour of 
the lucid and well-arranged books which Mr. 1 nee has issued for the rising generation. 
We eoifld not forbear a smile, in glancing over their contents, at the recollection of the 
sundry fat quartos and huge folios through which in boyhood wewera obliged to wad« 
tut the acquirement of a less amount of informatioir than is here ^naentod within the 
•pace of one hundred pages."— Tike JIf trror. 

** Well-digested and useful Outlines of our History, and deserves to be a standard 
edncationalwork." — Eclec<ie Acvteu.'. 

** SuBCfior to anything of the kind; here is a clear and comprehensive outline of the 
whob nistonr of England. We cordially recommend it.'^-^^e«Iry fiaiuwr. 

**This book is not undeserving of the popularly it 1mm obtained : it is full of inform 
nation, and cbntains the substance of more knowledge of the social progress, manners, 
•ad customs of our ancestors than many works of far larger pretensions."— 77k« tkira 
reoinc of the Alkenmim. 

** Both theplan and style are perspicnoiu; it is admirably adapted for what it is 
intended."— 7ltc T^nei. 

** A treat deal of information in a small compass, and the Author has availad hinMlf 
of tha latest authorities. We prefer tbe form of Outlines to Catechisms. It contri- 
butes to the formation of .'more logical views, both by the teacher and scholar. Cate- 
chisms are the school-books of p»rrotM.'*'—Spfctati r. 

** Contains a vast amount of interesting and useful knowledge, and admirably adapted 
at helps to parents and teachers of youth."- Tntr* Jfoparine. 

** A wall-diaasted little book."— Literary OaxtUe. 



Price If. eetoedf or ls» M, hound, the 11th Thousand of 

OUTLINES 

OF 

QENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 

BY HENRY INGE, M.A. 

** The * Ontlinei of General Knowledge ' embrace a great variety of facts connected 
with tha natural sciences. Even the namee of all tbe divisions into irhirh tbe moderns 
kave elasaifled knowledge, fill no inconsiderable space. Add to them tbe names and 
h«i|hc of mountains, and names and lengths of rivers, the names of constellations, the 
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names of the ch«inic«l •lemenU, th« ainouiit of popalation of th« difffnat kiaidoau of 
th« world, the amoaBt of their raraective taxation pet head. Ut. tec., and the nera no- 
inenclatura teemi calculated to filla tolerably latfa book. All thbt and mora than thw, 
is collected in Mr. Ince'ii Ontlinea, and those not accuitomed to the art of the author 
will wonder how one small head could carvy .^U he bna brought togMhar.*^— Tlk« £eo* 
nomifl. 

** Wall diirstad oulUnas, which shonld b« committed to araiybody'a memory.*^- 
Shmrpe't Magatine. 

** Contains for its sise a remarkable quantity of intareatinn and weU-arraniad iafor^ 
mnlion. It would make a valnabla present to Sunday Schoou and landing liorariaa.*^— 
if«Jk«n«Hm. 

** A wall-diieaMd compendiumt or * multum in parro' ornadul knowlodga.**— Bclcctk 

Aevtcw. fcuL «, 

** An cxcallent Encyclopsedia in minlntura^et It b« astaaatraly introduced into 
families, schools, and lending librarias."— frin/ey Banner. 

** A Tust amount of condensed informatian.^— TAc ItaniAIer. 

** Containa a considerable amount of information of a ?ary valuable kind* on * 
variety of sulqects, that iu ordinary routine of education are too much orerlookod. an 
acquaintance with which is every day becoming mora and more indispensable. '1 key 
are germs which cannot fail to vegetate in ibe mind, to fructify in the nead, and even- 
tnalTy to produce a foorfiild reward to him who labours ia tha acquisition of them.''-^ 
SuNoay School Uofaxitu. 

** Calculated to instrnct any one of common intaUt|anca on every known topic of 
importance, and to start him with a mind stored with the accamulated laarainc of 
C,UOO years.'^— TA« Aftrrer. 

** A valuable little publication, full of information in a smnU compaw, craatinifina 
appetite for deeper investigation ."^Brfl'f Life. 
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THE SIXTH EDITION OF 

OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY^ 

BBOUGHT DOWN TO 1860. 

WITH NOTICES OF THE MANNERS. CUSTOMS, ARTS, ETC., OP THE 

DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

BY HBNEY INCB, M.A, 



**lt nfforda a very pleannji view of the whole History of Fmnca. The anlbor bnnn 

S'lftad with a phllosmaical mind and a classical taste, the suhiccts, thouch treated in u 
etached, are far irom being treated in a dry and uneatcruining manner."— 7'Ac 

** It*ia embellished with some capital angravinss, and abounds in tha narration f»f 
those romantic eventt which form the groundwork of so many dalifhtfiil works." — 
Tk* Mirror, 

**Mr. Inceis not of those men who spank mnch without aaytag naytkingi bo earn 
mach in n few words."— IVenc* Patter. ^ 

** A veqr nsefhl educational work.^—Lifcmrir Oazttte. 
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